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Higher Education 

Some Observations 


Chhaya 0001** 

Pick, Place and Promotion Criteria 


There is a need to perfect the recruitment, placement and promo¬ 
tion criteria for the higher education teachers. Comprehensive and 
uptodate databases need to be created which may facilitate objective 
management by applying the criteria through Relational DataBase 
Management System. Also, there should be scientific system design 
considerations, such as, whether the recruitment should be centralised 
or decentralised. In this age of resource crunch how the administra¬ 
tion, management, and governance can be made democratically more 
appealing is a big question. How to induct intelligence in the inter¬ 
view boards to differentiate between 99th and 98th percentUes? Can it 
be realised through NETs and SETs? Can it be realised through the open 
presentations? Can it be realised through the Interview Boards? What 
should be the mechanisms for constituting tiie Expert Interview Boards^ 
Running randomi 2 er across a comprehensive list of experts may yield 
better results. There seems to be a continuous quarrel between subjec¬ 
tivity and objectivity. If man could not remain bieis free then there is 
every possibility that machine may govern man. Artificial InteUigence 
may govern Real Intelligence. 


Communication & Communicology 

Teachers need to be communicators and communicologists. They 
should be skilled in using different methods, media and modes appro¬ 
priately. Related to this are the problems of class-size, learning resources 
and medium of instruction. What is the role of a university teacher 
when the class size is zero on the one hand ctnd when the class size is 
more than hundred on the other^ How to solve the problem of speci¬ 
fied medium of instruction and multilingual clciss? How to have access 
to learning resources, manage learning resources and develop learning 
resources? How the resources can be utilised optimally, co-operatively? 
Suitable pedagogy needs to be developed for varying sizes and set¬ 
tings. Teachers should be in a position to enculturate, acculturate and 
transcreate. They should be in a position to operate from local perspec¬ 
tive to global perspective, personalised instruction to mass instruction, 
from local class to countrywide class, and from continental class to glo¬ 
bal class. 


Autonomy and Accreditation 

Some of the organisations are facing the problem of autonomy and 
accreditation. Usually, the new courses and degree programmes de¬ 
signed and proposed by the higher education teachers have to be ap¬ 
proved by the respective Board of Studies, Faculties and the Syndicate 
or the Executive Body of the universities. Some of these courses need 
accreditation by related apex agencies. If a need based new programme 
is proposed which is di^rent from the usual courses offered ttien it 
should be within the perview of such agencies. If it cannot be exam¬ 
ined by a single agency then there should be networking amongst the 
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different agencies. Should we have pre-plantation 
accreditation or post-accreditation after utility of 
a programme is established at the implementation 
level, or both? What are the difficulties in the 
preaccreditation? What are the risks in the post-ac- 
creditation^ 

Microspecialisation, Interdisciplinarity & 
Multidisciplinaiity 

Progressively diere is a shift from microspeciali- 
sation to interdisciplinarity and multidisciplmarity. 
Some interdisciplinary departments, such as. Bio¬ 
chemistry, Bio-Fhysics, Micro-Biology, Bio-Technol¬ 
ogy have emerged and established over the years. If 
a course on Environmental Education, Health Edu¬ 
cation, Special Education and Computer Education 
etc IS offered by a Department of Education for 
teacher education purposes then the doubts are 
poured in the form of a question, that, do you have a 
competent faculty to offer these courses and pro¬ 
grammes More than the question of a single compe¬ 
tent faculty, it is the problem of sharing of material 
and human resources amongst the various depart¬ 
ments of a Faculty and amongst various Faculties. A 
discipline like Music has to cut across many disci* 
plmes, such as, Audiotechnology, Engineering, Math¬ 
ematics, Physics, Architectural Acoustics, Perception 
Cognition, Neuro Science, Psychoacoustics, Speech 
Science, Hearing Science and Computer Science etc 
How to realise this mterdisciplinarity? Similarly the 
concept of multidisciplinanty at the university level, 
wherein, students from one Faculty opt for some 
courses from other faculties, students of one univer¬ 
sity opt for courses offered by some other universi¬ 
ties, students of conventional universities opt for 
courses offered by the open umversities are still in 
embryo and mfancy To begm with there should be 
networkmg between University-University, Univer¬ 
sity-Industry, Medium-Medium etc to realise the ul¬ 
timate goal of internetting 

Teaching, Research, Development, 

Extension and Consultancy 

A higher education professional needs to involve 
himself in teaching, research, development, extension 
and consultancy Unendmg debate has been gomg 
on how much time should be devoted to these vari¬ 
ous roles It cannot be worked out mechanically. Yet 
an equation can be realised between teaching pro¬ 
fession and all the related roles. Imbalances are ob¬ 
served with respect to contribution of the teachers in 
these areas. Some teachers have been found focus¬ 
ing on teachmg mainly, others on research. Some are 
found very often off campus busy with consultancy 


and extension. Rules vary with respect to self-sup 
portive programmes, consultancy and extension. 

Rules for Ph.D. registration vary from imiversit 
to university, such as, percentage score obtained . 
the P.G. level, interdisciplinarity, structure of Researc 
and Degree Committees, on campus stay by the re 
searcher, change of title of the study, extension c 
period for the Ph.D. work and evaluation of Ph t 
thesis report. Similarly, the rules for becoming PhX 
guide vary from university to university. 

Administration, Governance, 

Development & Finance 

Higher education teachers should have adequat 
knowledge of Constitutional Organisational Struc 
ture of the University in terms of its Act, Statutes 
Ordinances, Rules, Resolutions of the Syndicate c 
Executive Body Also, they should be fully aware c 
the Institutional Organisational Structure — Senat 
Syndicate, Council, Faculties, Board of Studie 
and its functionmg. 

They should have adequate knowledge regarc 
mg university mamtenance and development The' 
should have adequate mformation regardmg th 
roles of the related agencies, such as, CSIR, DS' 
AICTE, MHRD, UGC, NCTE, ICSSR, AIU The 
should have adequate knowledge of Plan Grar 
through five year plans and Non-Plan Grant in th 
form of DRS, DSA, CAS, COSIST and COHSSIP Aisc 
they should be aware of unassigned grant m the forr 
of non-plan yearly grant for travelling abroad, trav 
ellmg within India, exchange of teachers, semmar 
and conferences and research schemes 

Every higher education teacher needs to hav 
adequate knowledge of University Finance and Per 
sonal Fmance. How concurrence of the state goverr 
ment is required with respect to plan expenditure 
How to strike a balance between receipt and pay 
ment? How the Service Book should be maintained 

The umversity teachers should not only be awar 
of the University Act they serve but also need to b 
well mformed regarding the rules and regulations c 
affiliating universities, unitary or residential uruvei 
si ties, professional/vocational universities, deeme 
universities and open universities There needs to b 
correspondence amongst the Acts, Statutes, Ord 
nances. Rules and Articles of the different imiversi 
ties The teachers need to be very sensitive to Ih 
anomalies with respect to the service conditions ex 
isting in the different universities, such as, how th 
penod of service rendered in a particular State in Ir 
dia does not count towards the Service Benefits i 
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the other states. How the ordinances with respect to 
the same programme college to college 

and university to university? What about the further 
studies and employment of the product of a uruver- 
sity who has to move cm to die odier universities'^ 
Some of the universities have Grading system of 
evaluation^ whereas, others have Marking system 
How to have inteiconversion from one system to the 
other"? Some of the universities are fmding it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to interpret the grades in terms of 
equivalent marks. Inducting partly external evalua¬ 
tion system in total internal evaluation system may 
not ensure quality control Such decisions should be 
taken by highly competent bodies 

Technology in Higher Education 

Technology in higher education is either under 
utilised or not utilised. Though we have a high qual¬ 
ity Country Wide Class Room Programme for un¬ 
dergraduate students, a large majority of the students 
are not even aware of it. Though computers are be¬ 
ing utilised in different walks of life education has 
not yet been in a position to utilise this medium to 
the desired extent Rarely universities in India have 
access to Internet The higher education bodies 
should not only download the network but also 
upload it meaningfully, 

Teaching at the university level should enhance 
departments mto skill centres, remedial centres and 
enrichment centres Rather than competitive learning 
there should be cooperative learning 'There should be 
positive mterdependence and face to face helpmg 
interaction."There should be team assisted individuali¬ 
sation and computer assisted co-operative learning 

All the staff and students should have workmg 
knowledge of computers. Computers have revolu¬ 
tionised the working environment and research en¬ 
vironment, But there is a problem of resource crunch 
m higher education There should be sharing of re¬ 
sources Wherever necessary the sharing of resources 
amongst different departments and Faculties of a 
university can be formalised. There should be more 
and more Inter University Consortiums. Every 
Teacher of higher education should be a member of 
related bodies. 

Teacher Appraisal 

What should be the criteria for teacher appraisal? 
It seems self appraisal is the best appraisal against 
laid down criteria. Some comprehensive criteria have 
to be evolved for objective appraisal Should the ap¬ 
praisal be done by students? Should the appraisal be 
done by the colleagues? Should the appraisal be done 


by the administrators? There is no end to debate on 
these unless we realise professional sensitivity. 

Inservice Orientation Courses 

To meet the need of onenting higher education 
teachers 48 Academic Staff Colleges have been 
planted all over the country But these 48 ASCs are 
not adequate to cater to the orientation needs, of 
about 3 lakh teachers drawn from 166 universities 
(state and central), 41 institutions deemed as univer¬ 
sities, and about 9278 colleges, Also the Diploma in 
Higher Education offered by IGNOU has been con¬ 
sidered equivalent to two Refresher Courses. The 
present infrastnicture for meetmg the requirement 
of one orientation course and two refresher courses 
as a partial requirement for promotion to the senior 
scale is madequate. Also, there is a need to re-exam¬ 
ine the in-service teacher orientation curricula. 

Poverty in Learning to Meta-Cognition and 
Creation 

Higher education needs to maintain and develop 
its identity Poverty in learning that too at higher 
education level carmot be relished. All efforts should 
be put by a university to realise meta-cognition. 
Alongwith consumption there should be creative 
production. 
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Maharashtra Universities Act 1994 

A Few Suggestions for Amendment 

M.R. Kurap* 


The University is the only hope for a nation to 
progress and keep pace with other growing nations. 
It is a place where issues—social, political, scientific, 
technical, philosophical, or economic—pertaining to 
today and tomorrow are deliberated and recom¬ 
mended to those at the helm of affairs of the nation. 
It is time to unlock the universities so as to provoke 
thinking and make the process dynamic. It would 
have been better had the universities been left to 
themselves through self-regulations, instead of cre¬ 
ating bottlenecks and barriers against academic m- 
novation and experimentation. Any university Act 
ought to be an instrument to facilitate the university 
leadership to attain the goals of higher education in 
a developing society. The Act therefore should be 
adequately flexible and largely promotional than 
regulatory. The common Act of 1994, replacmg uni¬ 
versity-wise Act, governing all non-agncultural uni¬ 
versities in Maharashtra is anything but progressive. 
It is rigid to the core and comprehensively restric¬ 
tive, leavmg hardly any room for the academic lead¬ 
ership to face challenges thrown open by the times. 
The Act has brought the Vice-Chancellor and the prin¬ 
cipals of colleges under the thumb of the government, 
resultmg in degeneration of the campus. The aca- 
denruc leaders have been reduced to mere, and often 
poor, administrators. Higher education therefore will 
cease to provide the critical cuttmg edge, essential 
for accelerating socio-economic transformation of the 
country. In the context of globalization of the 
economy and the xmnd-set of the middle-class, a static 
university with outdated syllabi, will produce gradu¬ 
ates who are ill-equipped, frustrated and pessimis¬ 
tic A few rupees saved for the Exchequer, by a strict 
implementation of the Act, will turn out to be costly 
for the nation m the long-run. Now that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the universities has directed a fresh look at 
the Act, the academic leadership should come for¬ 
ward to resolve the lacunae in the Act. This paper, 
which deals with amendment of certain specific 
Clauses, is an attempt to initiate a discussion. 

Section 2 deals with definitions. Principal of the 
college and part-time lecturers have not been defined 
as Teacher', resulting in functional complications. 
The erstwhile Act of 1974 had provision to define 


* Principal, Xeifcar-Vflze College, Mulund, 
Mumhai-400 081. 


them as Teachers, and they were so defined. Since 
the Statutes of the university define the Principed as 
"non-vacation", the new Act should have defined 
Prmcipal accordingly as "non-vacation academic 
staff", like the Librarian, and resolved all sorts of com¬ 
plications, particularly relating to earned leave and 
the provision for enceishment. 

Section 5 deals with powers of the affiliating uni¬ 
versity. lire university has the power to rescmd af¬ 
filiation and also to recommend to the government 
the take over of the management of erring colleges. 
These are too drastic actions, affecting the students 
and the staff more than the management. Such ac¬ 
tions may be considered only as a last resort. It is 
necessary to provide for minor punishment, so that 
the management will not escape from tiieir undoings. 
Non-adherence of directions of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Statutes, Ordinance and the Act should be dealt with 
initially as minor and persistently as major. Similarly, 
the university has the power to evaluate the perform¬ 
ance of its own departments and colleges, but there 
IS no provision in the Act for taking any action against 
non-performance 

Section 8, which deals with the control by the 
government, is the most draconian among all clauses 
and could have been avoided, or made simple and 
flexible to protect the academic autonomy of the uni¬ 
versity This Section has enabled the government to 
virtuily take over the control of the universities. It 
has not spared even the basic function of updating, 
innovating and restructuring of the content of edu- 
cabon—syllabi and the technology of teaching and 
leammg. It is sad to see Administrative Officers and 
Joint Directors disowning the acadeimc decisions of 
the umversity with a vengeance and over ruling the 
Hon'ble Vice^hancellor. The university bodies like 
Senate, Academic Council and the Management 
Council are democratic sub-systems, specialized in 
academic-administrative decision making, and are, 
therefore, better equipped to deal with such matters 
than any other democratic/legislative bodies. The 
preventive clause in the Act, that "University shall 
not do..." is unfortunate and is an expression of a 
total lack of faith in subsystems, which are specially 
created to take such decisicms. It would be democrati¬ 
cally just and legitimate to allow universities to func¬ 
tion as autonomous bodies to ensure "excellence, ef- 
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ficiency and equity", through timely academic ini¬ 
tiatives. Before implementation of the schemes, tiie 
rationale of the change is communicated to the gov¬ 
ernment for information. Usuafly all decisicms of the 
Academic Council are unanimous, with government 
representatives present. Hence, the government 
should look at the academic decisions of die univei^ 
sity as desirable symptoms of progress and accord 
sanction Under no circumstance should the govern¬ 
ment veto the process of restructuring and updating 
of the course contents by the universities and autono¬ 
mous colleges This is particularly so as the govern¬ 
ment IS represented in all these bodies of the univer¬ 
sity at the level of the Secretary, Duector or at least 
the Joint Director. As such decisions of the bodies of 
the university, which have ex-officio nominees from 
the government, should be bindmg on the govern¬ 
ment The Senate and the Management Council have 
even the Chancellor's nominee. No prior sanction of 
the government be needed when the decisions are 
imanunous. If such decisions with direct or mdirect 
financial implications are not bmding on the govern¬ 
ment, there is no reason for the nommees of die Chan¬ 
cellor and the government to be made ex-officio 
members of the university bodies Government 
should restore autonomy to the university, and wher¬ 
ever prior permission of the government is insisted 
on, a time limit for such response should also be stipu¬ 
lated. 

Section 13 deals with the tenure of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor. It says that the tenure of the Pro-Vice 
Chancellor is co-termmus with that of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor This is likely to create a leadership vacuum in 
the university, particularly when a Vice-Chancellor 
relmquishes office ail of a sudden, for whatever rea¬ 
son. It is essential for the Pro-Vice-Chancellor to con- 
tmue till a new Vice-Chancellor assumes office. 

Section 14 states that the VC shall place the di¬ 
rections issued before the relevant authorities, at the 
earhest opportumty. This term "earliest" has not been 
stipulated, and as such, many a Vice-Chancellor is 
found not placing, at times deliberately, inconven¬ 
ient directions for months if not years at the meeting 
of the respective body to avoid criticism. 

As per Section 15, Deans are Academic Officers 
of the university and have been assigned a wide 
range of duties and responsibilities. However, they 
are full-time teachers in colleges or the university. 
Due to preoccupation m the university administra¬ 
tion, some of them may fmd it difficult to give full 
justice to their college work, or vice versa. Therefore, 
in case of major Faculhes like Arts, Science and Com¬ 


merce, the Dean should be a full-time academic ot 
ficer of the university, on deputation from thei 
respective colleges, like the Director of Students Wei 
fare. 

Sections 25 to 29 deal with composition of differ 
ent bodies of the university. The representation of th« 
Principals and management of colleges have beer 
drastically reduced in the Senate, Management Coun 
cil and Academic Council. Even if there is a case fo 
pruning the size of unwieldy bodies, the axe shoulc 
not have fallen on the Principals, who constitute th 
pivot in the affiliating system of university. They an 
the persons who implement the decisions of the uni 
versity. They are the persons who implement the de 
cisions of the university in the colleges, and are m ^ 
better position to educate the university administra 
tion on all matters connected with higher education 
The reduction ought to have been proportionate vis 
a-vis other segments in the respective bodies. Cer 
tain sections, which do not have any primary role tc 
play m the academic admmistration, except for pro 
viding socio-political feedback, could have beer 
pruned instead of Prmcipals and teachers. As per th 
1974 Act, one-third of Prmcipals of the affiliated col 
leges were represented on the Senate. This is reducec 
to mere 15 out of the present strength of 90 The Ac 
needs to be amended to restore parity in the repre 
sentation of Principals in Senate, Management Coun 
cil and Academic Council, at the earliest. While re 
storing parity, the system of election be replaced b 
a system of election-cum-rotation. Similarly, Sectioi 
27(1) (n) which is discriminatory, needs to b 
amended to enable any member of the Academi 
Council to be eligible to be nommated to the Man 
agement Council 

Sections 31/31, which deal with the Board of Ex 
aminations, should be modified to exclude the Boarc 
from conducting and regulating the examinations u 
autonomous colleges, institutions and universlt' 
departments. This is against the basic principle c 
autonomy Similarly, internal and the "Allowed T 
Keep Terms" (ATKT) examinations in colleges shouli 
also be left with the institutions concerned. This wi 
give room for the university to concentrate on th 
effective management and qualitative improvemen 
of the fmal year exarmnahon, which is largely th 
basis of the degree awarded by the university. Th 
Controller of Examinations, who will directly repoi 
to the Vice-Chancellor, should have high academ’ 
qualifications, as those prescribed for direct recruit 
ment of Registrar, with 8 to 10 years of academic ac 
ministrative experience, includmg the conduct of ex 
aminations 
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The universities have not so far succeeded m 
implementing Sccfton 35, which is concerned with the 
Bo^ of College and University Development. Not 
evoi a third of the colleges in Maharashtra are Listed 
under Sec. 2(f) and 12B of the UGC Act, depriving 
them of development assistance from central govern¬ 
ment agencies. This is largely due to lack of monitor¬ 
ing the progress of colleges by the University. The 
Board should be proactive and assume the role of an 
active catalyst to ensure academic progress and 
infrastructural development, particularly fulfilment 
of affiliation conditions. The Board should meet once 
a month to cut out delays and carry out the func¬ 
tions listed in the Act. 

Section 37, which deals with Board of Studies, 
should be amended to give effect to the stay granted 
by the Bombay High Court, and that the Principals 
be made eligible to become members of Board of 
Studies, Faculty, Dean etc, as under the 1974Act. The 
Principals may be recognized as the Head of the De¬ 
partment. wherever they are so designated, for the 
purpose of this Act. 

There is no reason why Principal be designated 
as the Chairman of the Student Council, as provided 
for in Section 40. He should always remain as an ap¬ 
pellate authority in the college and should not hold 
chairmanship of any committee m the college, ex¬ 
cept notional. Alternatively, one of the teachers may 
be designated as the Vice-Chairman. Wherever there 
is no Director of Sports, the Chairman or Professor 
in Charge of Gymkhana may be made a member of 
the Council. Similarly, instead of two lady students, 
the Prmcipal may be allowed to nominate two stu¬ 
dents, male or female, depending on the overall com¬ 
position of the Council, to represent less represented 
segments It would be ideal to have mixed system of 
representation — 50% on academic merit and 50% of 
extracurricular merit, for which standard norms 
could be laid down 

Section 50 is a welcome step. It is necessary to lay 
down procedures to be followed for the smooth func¬ 
tioning of the committee A time limit may have to 
be stipulated for acceptance of nomination under 
Section 50 Read with Section 48, it is essential to stipu¬ 
late whether the nomination lapses automatically 
within a period of say, 30 days, or three consecutive 
meetings of the said authority It would also be good 
if an explanation is provided in case of "casual” va¬ 
cancies, which come under the purview of Section 50. 
These will prevent unwarranted litigations and 
wranglings. 

With respect to Sections 52 to 55 a time limit 


should have been stipulated for hraming of Statutes 
and Ordinances. They are not yet ready, though the 
Act has come into being in 1994. It is alM essential to 
provide for minor penalties for misuse of Statutes, 
Ordinances and the Act by the university and col- 
leges, as discussed vide Sec. 5 supra. Time limit may 
have to be prescribed for formulation of all relevant 
Statutes, Ordinances etc consistent with the Act of 
1994. 

Section 56, which deals with State Council for 
Higher Education, has not so far been implemented. 
The Council, with over 50 members, mostly ex-officio, 
is too unwieldy. It should be a professional and au¬ 
tonomous body, rather than a purely government 
outfit. The Minister of Higher Education may be the 
Chairperson, with Secretaries to the Chancellor and 
the Departments of Higher Education, Youth Wel¬ 
fare and Finance cis ex-officio members The Director 
of Higher Education may function as the Secretary 
of the Council. There should be larger representation 
to Principals on the Council, against a mere two at 
present. The decision of the Council shall be bindmg 
on the government and the universities. The Coun¬ 
cil should be the apex body at the State level, for 
pohcy plannmg and implementation. It should liaise, 
coordmate, collaborate with inter-state, intra-state 
and international agencies and institutions for cur¬ 
riculum development, fundmg, research & develop¬ 
ment projects etc. It should have the power to raise 
and disburse development fmance, mcludmg setting 
up and management of Higher Education Finance 
Corporation, m the line of a development Bank 

Section 57 relatmg to the Grievances Committee 
in the university, has a flaw The members of the 
Committee are exclusively drawn from the Manage¬ 
ment Council (MC) of the university. The report of 
the Committee goes to the MC for acceptance and 
thereafter for implementation The MC is likely to be 
influenced by the members of the Grievances Com¬ 
mittee who are present at the time the MC considers 
the report. It would have been ideal to have a Griev¬ 
ances Committee composed of knowledgeable peo¬ 
ple drawn from AC, Senate and a nominee ea^ of 
the Teaching and Non-teadiing Staff Union, with Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar as the Chairman 
and the Secretary respectively. When the report comes 
to the MC for final consideration, all members are 
fresh and unbiased. Here MC also works as an Ap¬ 
pellate body. 

Sections 62-65 dealing with Tribunals, should be 
modified to provide for an appeal to the High Court 
against the decision of the Tribunal. There should be 
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no bar on legal practiticmers from practicing, since 
cases may entail interpretation of rules and points of 
law. It should be made mandatory for the Tribunal 
to dispose off the cases within three months, and 
under no circumstance, a case should be pending for 
more than six months. The Admission Tribunal shall 
come into force only after the rules relating to such 
admissions are clearly and unambiguously formu¬ 
lated. Issues like interest of private management, con¬ 
stitutional protection, reservation policy, integrated 
nature of +2 and +3 sections m the same institution 
etc, should be clearly sorted out. The rules shall be 
published throughout the state, before empowering 
the Tribunals for mediation. Provision should also 
be made to empower the Principal to refuse a certain 
admission, if in his opinion, such an admission is 
likely to disturb the tone of overall discipline in the 
college. 

The scope of Section 72, dealing with time limit 
for declaration of exammation results, should be ex¬ 
tended to cover the results of revaluation and verifi¬ 
cation The Act should have defined examination 
work as mandatory work for all teaching and non¬ 
teaching staff of colleges and the university depart¬ 
ments. 

Sections 8J-82 dealing with affiliahon, should 
prescribe minor penal action against the management 
of colleges which do not fulfil conditions of affilia- 
hon within a reasonable period of tune, as discussed 
supra. There are large number of colleges which ig¬ 
nore the conditions Iciid down by the university for 
contmuation and extension of affiliation. They pre¬ 
fer to remain temporarily affiliated even though every 
college is ehgible to seek permanent affiliation after 
SIX years of standing. The faculty and students are at 
a great loss if the college does not receive UGC as¬ 
sistance. 

Section 85 needs modification. The Local Man- 
agmg Committee (LMC) should have odd number, 
instead of even. This may be done by retaining the 
representation of teachers same as before, or by add¬ 
ing one more representation to the management. At 
least one of the teachers should be a Head of Depart¬ 
ment with some administrative expenence, to enable 
the Principal to delegate such work to him, wher¬ 
ever necessary. Alternatively, the Principal shall have 
the right to co-opt one of the teachers belonging to 
the departments of Accountancy, Commerce, Eco¬ 
nomics or Management, who is f amiliar with finance, 
budgeting, administration. A teacher member of the 
LMC, who has been so empowered through delega¬ 
tion, shall be recognized by the University to act for 


and on behalf of the Prmcipal, including officiatir 
whenever ttie principal is absent. The present syi 
tern of appointing the senior most teacher as Ii 
Charge Principal may be discontinued, since what 
needed is ti\e administrative exposure and know 
edge, than mere seniority. There is a need for mal 
ing the functions of LMC specific and those whic 
overlap with those of the Governing Body of the cc 
lege or other regular faculty committees, be deleter 
to avoid duplication, confusion and conflict. Empow 
ering the employee is ideal, but empowering witl 
out accountability may, «)me times, lead to dis^trou 
consequences on day to day administration. It i 
therefore, necessary to lay down an "accountability 
clause for the membership of LMC. 

Sections 86, 89 which deal with permanent affil 
ation and autonomy, should be amended to listbasi 
conditions for permanent affiliation. It should als 
incorporate a mandatory clause for bringing the co 
lege under permanent affiliation fulfilling the basi 
conditions of affiliation, withm a certam minimui 
period, say 12 years, which is twice the number c 
years prescribed for the college to get permanent al 
filiation. Similarly the university be given the author 
ity to confer "autonomy" on any college also sue motu 
based on the sound fmancial position, consisten 
admmistrative and academic excellence, quality c 
infrastructure and the teaching staff, Autonom' 
could be conferred initially for a block period o 
five years, renewable dependmg upon perform 
ance appraisal. 

Section 111, which justifies actions not strictly a 
per the provisions of the Act, including those whid 
are high-handed and irregular, has been misused u 
many a university Therefore it should be deletec 
from the Act. 

Since there were differences among the inde 
pendent Act of each of the universities, a provisioi 
should have been made in the common Act, allow 
mg the respective univereity to issue directions o 
ordmances, to sort out anomalies and transitiona 
problems. The Act should have also Listed the rok 
and responsibilities of management of private col 
leges, besides providing for certam incentives fo 
performance. Finally, the Act should have made ar 
attempt to resolve the jurisdictional conflicts betweer 
university and all-India professional bodies lik< 
IMC, AICTE etc. Attempt could have been mad 
to stipulate the authority of the university to pre¬ 
scribe workload for teachers in the professiona 
colleges which are acceptable to the govemmen 
for grant-in-aid. 
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Women in Science & Technology in India 

Malti Goel* 


Introduction 

"At the end of 20th century it is wholly inexcus¬ 
able that centers of modem academic teaching and 
excellence should remain bastions of male power and 
privilege". 

That is how the report on Women at the Top, (the 
Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government London 
1990) described the women status in science & tech¬ 
nology in U.K. The statement is true around the globe, 
with a few exceptions. The role and contribution of 
women to socio-economic development is known 
from the centuries, yet as we are approaching the 21st 
century, their share in science & technology is rather 
a low percentage of the total. In India the situation is 
no different. From an early Vedic period, when there 
was equal access to education for women, the transi¬ 
tion has neither been linear nor smooth. After a long 
phase of severe degeneration and deterioration, ren¬ 
aissance made during 19th & 20th century have im¬ 
proved the situation only to a limited extent It is only 
in the last two decades that women's role m science 
& technology is being recognized as a result of sev¬ 
eral important government interventions. A recent 
study has shown that the share of women in India m 
total graduate engineers m the engineering fields has 
increased from less than 1% in 1970 to about 10% in 
1990, and more so in the recent years. 

This paper discusses the social transformations 
that have taken place to support women education 
m India, growth profiles in the science & technology 
fields as well as the international perceptions on 
women participation in scientific research. Very few 
studies have been earned out on women in specific 
scientific disdplines, the fmdings of two such stud¬ 
ies are noteworthy. The first study on status of women 
engmeers m India was carried out by S.R Sukhatme 
and P.P. Pareek at IIT, Bombay^ The other report 
which led to a debate on increasing participation of 
women in science in the advanced countries, was 
carried out by J. Megaw, a York Umversity physicist 
who collected data on women in Physics in many 
countries including India. From these fmdings fol¬ 
low the discussion on constraints and opportunities 
women face in pursuing career in Science & Tech¬ 
nology (S&T) fields. Finally, the programmes of De- 
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partment of Science & Technology and ways to im¬ 
prove future prospects for women are also discussed. 

Social Transformation and Women Education 

In the first universities established in the coun¬ 
try in the year 1857 at Calcutta, Mumbai (then Bom¬ 
bay) and Chennai (then Madras) by different Acts, it 
was only m 1877 that Calcutta University opened its 
door for girls. The matriculation examination was 
permitted for girls and this example was later fol¬ 
lowed by universities at Chennai in 1881 and at 
Mumbai in 1883 Indian Education Commission 
(1882-83) was first to make a note on extremely back¬ 
ward condition of female education and made a rec¬ 
ommendation that public funds of all kmds — local, 
municipal and provincial should be chargeable as an 
equitable proportion for the support of girls' schools 
as well as boys' schools. These efforts led to a begin¬ 
ning of women participation in higher education. 
Further incentive for female education came through 
Government Resolution on Education Policy (1913). 
It laid emphasis on the education of women by in- 
troduemg special curricula of utility for girls and sug¬ 
gested that importance should not be attached to 
examinations in the education of girls. The two ma¬ 
jor guiding factors have been—parents' desire to edu¬ 
cate their daughters and social reforms which con- 
tmued to press upon the system. 

After independence, several landmark decisions 
have been made by the government on women edu¬ 
cation as well as improve the status of women. Uni¬ 
versity Education Commission (1948-49) considered 
issues like helpmg women students and social re¬ 
sponsibilities on part of men m mixed colleges. As a 
follow up to this commission, several committees 
were constituted by the government to review edu¬ 
cation at various levels. Among these, the Commit¬ 
tee on Women Education (1957-59) chaired by Smt. 
Durga Bhai Deshmukh, was first to point out the need 
for encouragement to girls for takmg subjects like 
Commerce, Engineering and other professional 
courses. Many constructive recommendations of this 
Committee, like introduction of condensed courses 
which train women for suitable vocation after com¬ 
pleting the basic education and suggested employ¬ 
ment for women on part-time basis as a policy, how¬ 
ever, have remained unimplemented even today. 

In 1964, Ehfferentiations on Curricula for Boys 
and Girls Committee recommended that co-educa- 
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tion should be adopted as a general pattern of edu¬ 
cation at the elementary stage and stressed the intro¬ 
duction of sex education at the middle school level. 
This intervention lead to appointment of women 
teachers m large number in secondary schools. An¬ 
other important recommendation was made by Com¬ 
mittee on Status of Women (1971-74), emphasising 
for the.first time the economic independence of 
women and promohng skill oriented training for 
women. It also spoke of univeisalisation of educa¬ 
tion and free education to girls upto the secondary 
level. 

Besides these major decisions, each of the Five 
Year Plans as well as the National Education Policy 
of 1968 have in one way or another expressed con¬ 
cern about women education, empowerment and 
traming for economic achvity and have led to increas¬ 
ing participation of women in science and technol¬ 
ogy. The Working Group on Employment of Women 
(1977-79) set up dunng formulation of Sixth Five Year 
Plan, created a paradigm shift m the perspective, from 
women welfare to development which enunciated 
an integrated and multi-disciplinary approach with 
three pronged thrust on health, education and em¬ 
ployment. Most recent efforts m this direction is Na¬ 
tional Perspective Plan for Youth upto 2020, bemg 
prepared under the auspices of Department of Youth 
Affairs & Sports, Ministry of Human Resource De¬ 
velopment (MHRD) which has highlighted gender 
issues and young women participation in a future 
scenario 

Growth Profiles in Science & Technology 

The Science Policy Resolution (5PR) 1958 and 
Technology Policy Statement (TPS), enunciated in 
1983 have made no distinctions between men and 
women in science Stressmg on development of sci¬ 
entific capabilities & manpower as well as techno¬ 
logical self reliance, these policies have been mstru- 
mental m mcreasmg the participation of women m 
vocational, technical and technological education at 
different levels The overall annual growth rate of 
5&T personnel during the period 1950 to 1990 can be 
quantified as more than 20% compounded growth 
per year^"' It is estimated that there were 61 14 lakh 
students enrolled in as many as 221 universities/ 
deemed universities, with 8613 colleges m 1994-95, 
against 29 52 lakh studente in all faculties in 132 uni¬ 
versities and 4880 colleges in 1981-82. The number 
of women coUeges mcreased from about 700 to 1100 
during this period. The estimated stock of S&T per¬ 
sonnel m the country in science & technology related 
disciplines was expected to be 6.3 million in 1996. 


The growth profile of institutions of higher learning 
during 1950 to 1^6 is shown in Table 1. 

This growth of infrastructure in education has 
indirectly contributed to the increasing participation 
of women in science and technology. There has been 
remarkable growth in the number of women enrolled 
in the institutions of higher education from 0.04 lakhs 
in 1950-51 to 20.65 lakhs m 1994-95, The share of 
women in total enrolment in higher education has 
steadily increased from 11% in 1950-51 to 34% in 1994- 
95.^ Their number m S&T faculty in absolute terms 
has increased from 2.87 lakhs in 1986-87 to 3.59 lakhs 
m 1990-91 and further to 3.96 lakhs in 1992-93 (Ta¬ 
ble 2) However, subjects like Physics and Engineer¬ 
ing had remained alien to women till early 1970s. The 
state wise distribution of women and men, their total 
enrolment in higher education in 1994-95 and the 
number of women engineering graduates in the years 
1975 and 1990 are shown m Table 3.^^ 

Programmes of Department of Science & 
Technology 

To increase women participation in research and 
development, Department of Science and Technol¬ 
ogy (DST) has a scheme of assistance on Science and 
Technology for Women aimed at promotion of re¬ 
search (Sc development and adoption of technology 
for improving the quality of life, working conditions 
and opporturuties for gamful employment specially 
in rural areas It also aims at increasing contribution 
of women to science and technology and develop¬ 
ment, focusmg on problems of women in different 
geographical regions of the country® The scheme is 
meant for scientific institutions, universities, regis¬ 
tered non-govemmentaland voluntary organizations 
who plan a project work for application of science & 
technology to rural women ^ Some of the activities 
taken up are transfer of available technology and 
development of new technology for rural areas in the 
areas of nutrition & health, drinkmg water & sani¬ 
tary applicatioi\s, hazards & accident protection and 
drudgery reduction Fellowships and reentry re¬ 
search programmes are being envisaged for women 
researchers. 

A number of studies have looked into assessing 
the science education in the country and orientation 
needed to achieve higher performance in meeting the 
challenge of global competition in technology devel¬ 
opment. The key issue of matchmg of S&T human 
resource being framed by our education system, with 
the requirement of technology development in or¬ 
der to meet the future with greater confidence has 
been dealt m a TIFAC study under the auspices of 
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DST.^° The development of science based skills is an 
important part of education, anyvrhere. In order to 
keep pace with the emerging knowledge based in¬ 
dustry of tomorrow, the management has to play an 
important role in technology programming for cre¬ 
ating an innovative culture.^’ In spite of a steady 
growth in the eruolment, the share of women m such 
endeavours has been rather low so far. 

A fact finding study on Women Engineers m In¬ 
dia supported by Department of Science and Tech¬ 
nology way back in 1992 was the first attempt to carry 
out a survey on women engineers, their status, em¬ 
ployment pattern and concerns. The em-olment pat¬ 
tern showed progressively increasing participation 
of women engineers (Table 3). The representative fig¬ 
ure of women engineers in 15 top institutions is 
shown in Table 4.^ For engmeering and technology, 
there is an increase from less than 1% in 1975 to about 
9% m 1988. It was estimated that stock of women 
engmeers was about 19000 in 1990 and it was pro¬ 
jected to become more than 50000 m 1996. Among 
the preferred branches, Electrical Engmeering and 
Electronics topped. Kerala state has the largest share 
in percentage of women engineers followed by 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. This study also high¬ 
lighted the limited career opportunities existmg for 
women engineers in the country 

International Perspectives 

There is little systematic data internationally on 
women m science In engmeermg, the first woman 
who obtained graduate degree globally was m 1882 
However in the same year Nobel Prize winner Physi¬ 
cist Mane Curie was not admitted to French Acad¬ 
emy of Science, being a woman. The data on share of 
women m science and technology combmed disci- 
plmes and their employment performance for the 
recent years is shown in Table 5 for select countries 
This table shows low level of women participation 
m science and technology fields m general, and at 
higher positions in particular. The study by Jim 
Megaw^^ is one of the few studies on international 
comparisons of women in specific scientific fields 
The percentage share of bachelor/doctorate degree 
awarded to women in Physics and in total Physics 
faculty for a number of countries is shown in Table 
6. The Megaw study showed that some of the coun¬ 
tries like Hungary, Phihppmes and Turkey seem to 
have done well as far as women researchers are con¬ 
cerned; whereas the advanced countnes were not so 
advanced in this respect. The countries undergoing 
economic development made up for 20 to 507o of sci¬ 
entific researchers, whereas industrialized countries 


UK, USA & Canada have fewer women in S&T dis¬ 
cipline—less than 3% of Physics faculty and 12% of 
Physics students. It is a contradictory condition for 
women in science. Indian situation is somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the general situation of women in all other coun¬ 
tries. 

The reasons for greater participation of women 
in S&T in some of the developing countries are 
analyzed in terms of class structure, work ethics and 
system of education. Class consciousness for elite and 
Physics & Maths as compulsory subjects in schools, 
were attributed as reasons for women going more 
for scientific research in these countries. It was noted 
that low status given to basic research—it not bemg 
closely mtegrated into production process—m devel- 
opmg economies and social pressure for men to pur¬ 
sue a real professional career like engineering pro¬ 
fession have also contributed to larger share of 
women in physics Extended family system, avail¬ 
ability of inexpensive household help and social 
welfare systems such as subsidized education and 
good child care are the other social factors which have 
been instrumental in facilitating women participa¬ 
tion m full time scientific and technical careers. 

Constraints and Opportunities 

From these positive factors contributing to large 
participation of women m research and now in engi- 
neermg, there are taboos and hindrances for women 
to achieve academic excellence in the professional 
fields, as follows. 

i) Traditionally, local societal factors prohibitmg 
career selection m science & technology fields, 

li) Psychological barriers and women's own pref¬ 
erence for non academic jobs, which can be taken 
up on part time basis; 

ill) Lack of family support and double burden as 
working women, of career and home, due to long 
working hours m scientific fields; 

iv) Six year lag period a young women has to un¬ 
dergo which sometime leads to dissatisfaction in 
career or complete droppmg out; 

v) Lack of career opportunities in the professional 
fields of engmeermg and mdustry, 

vi) Employers' attitude and discnmmation in job 
assignments, and 

vii) Greater responsibility m top positions which af¬ 
fects social pattern. 
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In the field of higher education, the number of 
seats being taken up by girls on merits is steadily 
increasing, but in many cases lack of physical facili¬ 
ties deter the parents to encourage their daughters 
to take up desired options. Oata in R&O statistics of 
the Department of Science & Technology show that 
women scientists constituted only 9% of R&D 
workforce. The employment opportunities for 
women need to be increased by creating awareness 
and attitudinaj change in employers. This was done 
in Stockholm University, where the new appointment 
procedure to reduce gender parity at top level posi¬ 
tions was introduced. Prior to the interview, an ex¬ 
pert committee with some independent/foreign 
members scrutinized the merit, and this gave not 
much scope to unfair selection procedures. A sug¬ 
gestion was also made to have women members on 
selection committees, 

A similar effort is being made under the pro¬ 
grammes like Women in Science & Technology in 
Asian Region (WISTAR) In one such workshop on 
'Enchancing Women's Participation m Science & 
Technology' organized in New Delhi during 1991-92 
by National Institute of Science, Technology & De¬ 
velopment studies through support from UNESCO, 
the efforts were made to motivate girls to choose sci¬ 
ence at school level by introducmg role models from 
different scientific disciplines. From these experiences 
and the observations made earlier, one can say that 
the prospects for women m science and technol¬ 
ogy fields can be made better by taking following 
actions : 

— Collectmg, monitoring & publiazmg data on S&T 
surveys on yearly basis; 

— Promoting equal opportunity for women m sci¬ 
entific & technical fields, 

— Sensitizmg by holding semmars and workshops 
etc; 

— Supporting plans for enchancing participation 
of women in scientific career even at a later 
stage; 

— Modifying service rules in the organizations who 
prohibit women entry; 

— Creating Awareness at the students' level about 
courses, at the parents level and at the teachers & 
employers levels for a multiplier effect; and 

— Providing more seats in mstitutions wherever ap¬ 
plicable and also paying attention to creation of 
physical facilities like hostels etc. 


Table 1: Growth of UniveraitieB & Tbchnical Education 

Institutions 


Year 

Universthes 

Engg, Medical 
Colleges Colleges 

Agri 

Colleges 

Perfy- 

technics 

1950 

27 

58 

33 

33 

53 

1960 

65 

118 

66 

77 

195 

1970 

109 

163 

no 

102 

309 

1980 

140 

226 

125 

117 

332 

1985-86 

165 

358 

144 

130 

746 

1992 

194 

424 

175 

136 

948 

1995 

221 

— 

354 

— 
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Ikble 2: Facultywise Growth of Women Enrolment in 
Higher Education 


Faculty 

1986-87 

(0000) 

1990-91 

(0000) 

1994-95 

(0000) 

Saence 

231 

289 

319 

Engg. & Tech 

13 

17 

19 

Medicine 

39 

49 

54 

Others 

4 

4 

5 

Tola] 

287 

359 

396 


Table 3. State wise Distribution of Women Enrolment, Total 
Enrolmenl in Higher Education in 1994-95 and Women 
Engineering Graduates in 1975 and 1990 


Stales 

Total 

Enrolment 

(1994-95) 

Women 

Enrolment 

(1994-95) 

Women Engg Graduates 


(1975) 

(1990) 

AP. 

427652 

133907 
(31 3%) 

2 

77 

Delhi 

136538 

60318 
(44 2%) 

1 

63 

Gujaral 

416458 

161946 
(38 9%) 

1 

79 

Karnataka 

487562 

166766 

(347o) 

6 

312 

Kerala 

180053 

93545 

(52%) 

13 

264 

Maharashtra 

950946 

341384 
(35 9%) 

13 

117 

Madhya Pradesh 

375216 

111127 
(29 6%) 

1 

122 

Tamil Nadu 

416654 

165364 

(397%) 

3 

423 

Uttar Pradesh 

847263 

224741 
(26 5%) 

2 

38 

West Bengal 

354808 

123835 
(34 9%) 

4 

33 


Table 4: Graduation Data of 15 Representative Engineeiiiig 
Educational Institutions (1975-1987) 


Year Total Number Women Graduates Percentages 

of Graduates 


1975 

1914 

13 

0.68 

1976 

2124 

27 

1.28 

1977 

2303 

23 

1.00 

1978 

2500 

30 

1.20 

1979 

2897 

38 

131 

1980 

2818 

41 

1.45 

1981 

3084 

90 

2.91 

1982 

2981 

87 

2.91 

1983 

3246 

147 

4,53 
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1984 

3339 

165 

495 

1985 

3875 

257 

6 63 

1986 

3704 

286 

7.72 

1987 

3467 

287 

8 28 

1988 

3271 

298 

8.74 


Table 5: PeicenUge Share of Women for all Science 
Disciplines at Different Levels of Employment 


4. Beena Shah & B.R. Kukr^, Women Education Scaiano in In¬ 
dia with special reference to Science & ledinolt^ical Ei^ica- 
hon. National Seminar on Women Participiahott M Scietux, Tech- 
noicgy& Management Education Feb 13-15, (1997) atRohilkhand 
University, Bareilly. 

5 Research and Devehpment/Stahsfics (1994-95), A DST Publica¬ 
tion, Government of India, September (1996) 


Country 

Year 

Full Prof Associate 
Prof 

Asstt 

Prof 

Ireland 

1992 

3.0 

10 0 

20 0 

UK 

1987-88 3 0 

60 

14 0 

Netherlands 

1988 

21 

46 

14 7 

FRG 

1990 

26 

73 

24 2 

Portugal 

1984-85 8.2 

26 5 

362 

Turkey 

1989 

20.0 

230 

27 0 

US 

1992 

14 4 

289 

423 

Ikble 6: Degrees to Women in Physics and Women as 


Physics Faculty 





(Percentage) 


Degrees to Recent Graduates 


Country 

— 



Faculty 


Bachelor's 

Doctorate 


Belgium 


33 

29 

11 

Brazil 


24 

31 

18 

Democratic German 




Republic 


12 

18 

8 

France 


24 

21 

23 

Hungary 


50 

27 

47 

India 


25 

26 

10 

Ireland 


22 

20 

7 

Italy 


29 

21 

23 

Japan 


7 

4 

6 

Korea 


20 

5 

3 

Netherlands 


20. 

4 

6 

New Zealand 


10 

11 

6 

Philippm« 


28 

60 

31 

Poland 


14 

17 

17 

South Africa 


24 

21 

9 

Spain 


17 

21 

16 

Turkey 


38 

17 

23 

Union of Soviet 





Socialist Republics 

34 

25 

30 

United Kmgdom 


16 

12 

4 

Uruted States 


15 

9 

3 
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Teachers for the Twenty First Century 

Redefining Professionalism for Global Perspective 

Saroj Pandey* 


Introduction 

During the last few decades the world has wit¬ 
nessed unprecedented explosion in major areas of 
knowledge, population and aspirations, The phe¬ 
nomena of globalisation which made its first appear¬ 
ance in the economic sphere has spread to all walks 
of life including education 

As a result of rapid growth in science and tech¬ 
nology, and development of transportation and com¬ 
munication network, the world is shrinking into a 
global village with blurred political and geographi¬ 
cal boundaries. In the existing circumstances no in¬ 
dividual or nation can remain unaffected by the hap¬ 
penings in any other part of the world Therefore, 
the future generation has to acquire new skills to cope 
with the demands of the complex society of twenty 
first century. 

Another distmguishmg feature of the twenty first 
century shall be the widespread use of electronic m- 
formation cind communication media both in day- 
to-day personal life at home and academic life at 
schools. With the satellite channels invading major¬ 
ity of homes in developed and developing countries, 
especially m the urban areas, the value systems are 
likely to undergo tremendous turmoil As a conse¬ 
quence children will come to school bearmg the im- 
prmt of a world—real or fictitious far beyond the 
boundaries of the family and the immediate commu¬ 
nity Ever mcreasing graph of violence and other 
criminal activities indulged m by youth cind adoles¬ 
cents, even by children under the influence of 
eletronic media indicate the seriousness of situation. 
Tberefore, the system of education shall have to be 
reoriented to instil values among children Teacher 
in the coming century will have to play a major role 
in helping the learners to distinguish between the real 
and imagmary world and try to strike a balance be¬ 
tween the two. 

The twenty first century shall be characterised 
by the emergence of multiculturalism m many coun¬ 
tries due to large scale migration takmg place as a 

^Department of Teacher Education & Extension, 
Natiorml Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi-1100J6. 


result of industrialisation, urbanisation, globalisation 
and disintegration of joint family system. This will 
necessitate inclusion of multicultural education in 
schools. The citizens of tomorrow's world should be 
tramed to be more tolerant and understanding to¬ 
wards various cultures free from any ethnic and cul¬ 
tural prejudice. At the same time, the global perspec¬ 
tive must be balanced against the local and ethnic 
context The nation's unique cultural and traditional 
identity and value system should not be lost in the 
race of globalisation. Therefore, the system of educa¬ 
tion shall have to be reoriented to play its combative 
role to check the invasion of cultural imperialism and 
enable future citizens to mamtain a balance between 
their own cultural and traditional heritage eind val¬ 
ues of other cultural and social groups 

Yet another striking feature of emerging society 
shall be a shift in emphasis from directed learning to 
self mitiated learning Due to easy access to electronic 
media and distance mode of education, the learners 
of tomorrow's world are expected to be more inde¬ 
pendent and autonomous The fast expansion and 
adoption of distance mode of education at all levels 
may reduce the need to devote much time within the 
four walls of the classroom. What would be the role 
of teacher in such circumstances? Would the func¬ 
tion and importance of teacher be diminished? What 
type of professionalism is expected from teachers to 
effectively handle such situation? Do our teacher 
education institutions equip the trainees with neces¬ 
sary skills and competencies to deal effectively with 
the needs of emerging society? These arc few perti¬ 
nent questions which the paper attempts to answer. 

Role of Teacher in the Emerging Society 

As education is viewed as an instrument to de¬ 
velop the cognitive faculty, tolerance and understand¬ 
ing among learners and prepare citizens to under¬ 
stand and face the realities of globalisation, the role 
of teachers in the emergmg society will definitely 
change from what it is today. 

The need for change from narrow nationalism 
to imiversalism m its various manifestations places 
enormous responsibilities on teachers who partici¬ 
pate in moulding the character and mind of the new 
generation Their role will change in the coming years 
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from mere technicians i.e. imparters of knowledge 
to interpreters of knowledge in the national context 
with a global perspective, and act as communicators 
of change. However, the major shift m the role of 
teacher that the world may witness in coining years 
is that instead of exerting direct mfluence on learn¬ 
ers the teacher shall be expected to be more of a cata¬ 
lytic agent initiating the process of change. On the 
one hand teachers shall have to develop the compe¬ 
tencies to help learners in the techniques and strate¬ 
gies of knowledge acquisition and application, ac¬ 
quire strategies for peaceful and harmonious co-ex¬ 
istence with others, and learn strategies to actualise 
their own potential. On the other hand they shall be 
required to display greater firmness in relation to fun¬ 
damental values that should guide each individu¬ 
al's life. Therefore, a teacher will continue to be the 
single most influential factor in the life of learner in 
the next century also 

Teaching Profession : The Identity Crisis 

Teachers m the contemporary society, therefore, 
need to be thorough professionals fully equipped 
with, both, high academic standards, pedagogical 
and practical skills and ethical and moral values 
However, it is unfortunate that teaching is still in a 
transitional stage and is experiencing serious occu- 
pataonal identity crisis. The debate on whether teach¬ 
ing can be called a profession dominates the educa¬ 
tional scene even at this fag end of twentieth cen¬ 
tury Teachers, often themselves are uncertain as 
to the nature of their occupation and to which cat¬ 
egory they belong—non-professional, semi-pro¬ 
fessional or professional. There is a feeling among 
the teachers that they have been accorded a sec¬ 
ond class status while being given first class re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Teacher educators as a world wide group also 
seem to lack clanty on the professional identity of 
teaching and the nature of teacher education, whether 
at the pre-service or in-service levels. As a result, they 
have not developed clear mission statements for their 
enterprise. Such confusion may be damaging for 
the teachers and their occupation It may also cre¬ 
ate on obstacle in delineating the professionalism 
expected from them for the emerging society. 
Therefore, it is high time teaching is accorded the 
status which other professions like medicine, law 
etc enjoy 

Teacher Professionalism in the Twenty-first 
Century 

The rapid changes occuring m the world are ex¬ 


pected to bring revolutionary changes in the society 
as a whole and education in particular. The rate of 
increase of new knowledge £uid demand for highly 
trained personnel have two implications for teach¬ 
ing in future; the pre-service programme for the 
preparation of new teachers will have to be upgraded 
in quality and its duration will have to be expanded, 
and a teacher will be compelled to continuously up¬ 
date and upgrade his stock of knowledge as his 
knowledge reserves may become obsolete and out¬ 
dated after some time due to explosion of knowledge. 
Few important questions that need to be pushed to 
the top of the agenda of professionalism for emerg¬ 
ing society are as follows : 

* How can we develop skills and competencies 
among teachers required for a global village? 

* How can mitial trainmg, mduction and con¬ 
tinuing professional development be more ef¬ 
fectively related to each other? 

* How can we develop positive self-image 
among teachers and motivate them to give 
higher priority to their own leammg^ 

Professionalism for a global society demands 
teachers to be innovative in their attitude, flexible in 
their approach and mquisitive and reflective m their 
mtnd — always refreshing themselves with the day- 
to-day increase of knowledge in their subject area. 
They should be able to develop cross-cultural under- 
standmg and see life from a global perspective. At 
the same time they should be able to recognise and 
value the human potential of learner put under their 
charge and provide enriched environment for their 
proper growth Teachers are also expected to develop 
better understanding of human relationships and 
their environment 

Professionalism, therefore, implies professional 
preparation of teachers and their professional devel¬ 
opment through the mechanism of continuous in- 
service training programmes. The National Policy on 
Education (NPE 1986) has rightly remarked that 
'teacher education is a contmuous process and its pre- 
service and in-service components are inseparable' 
(Para 9 4, p 26). NPE (1986) suggested complete over¬ 
hauling of the system of teacher education and es¬ 
tablishment of District Institutes of Education and 
Training (DIETs) and State Councils of Educational 
Research and Trainmg (SCERTs) to brmg qualitative 
improvement in both pre-service and in-service edu¬ 
cation of teachers. However, the utiiisation of these 
mstitutions to their maximum capacity is stjJl a dis¬ 
tant dream in the absence of adequately trained per- 
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sonnel and proper infrastructural facilities etc. 
Professional Preparation of Teachers 

It is obvious that teachers in the coming century 
will have to develop professional competence and 
efficiency from a global perspective. However, an 
introspection of the existing teacher training LnstitU' 
tions and teacher education puts them in very poor 
light. The future vision in existing teacher prepara¬ 
tion curriculum is totally lacking leave alone prepar¬ 
ing teachers for a global village. This lack of dyna¬ 
mism may be suicidal for the whole system. 

Teacher education institutions are expected to 
equip future teachers with latest methods, techniques 
and strategies for imparting instruction mcluding the 
use of media devices and educational hardwares. But 
most of existing teacher education institutions either 
do not have such facilities or they lack the will to 
utilise these facilities or do not have adequately 
trained human resources to use these facilities for the 
benefit of teacher trainees, with the result, the teacher 
educabon programmes available m the country are 
hardly adequate to turn a trednee into a professional. 

A profession generally requires a prolonged pe- 
nod of preparation along with a sizeable body of spe¬ 
cialised knowledge and observance of professional 
ethics by its members. The existmgnine months du¬ 
ration of teacher education course which reduces to 
hardly six months traming programme tor all practi¬ 
cal purposes including, both, the theory and prac¬ 
tice teaching classes, is totally inadequate to prepare 
professionals, amd needs to be increased for atleast 
two years with immediate effect. The generalised 
nature of training programme, its content and 
weightage given to theory and practice are other ar¬ 
eas of concern. 

Another crucial issue in this regard is the entry 
qualifications of teachers. If the profession is to be¬ 
come more successful in the future, then entry quali¬ 
fications should be raised to atleast graduation level 
for primary teacher training, with an emphasis not 
only on academic qualifications, but also on personal 
qualities and aptitude for teaching. This is essential 
keeping in view the ever increasing amount of knowl¬ 
edge and the desire to compete with other countries 
which will make school curriculum more challeng¬ 
ing in the years to come. 

The curriculum of teacher education is under 
constant criticism. The present rate of explosion of 
scientific and technological knowledge demands a 
dynamic and continuously evolving curriculum of 
teacher education. The change likely to occur m the 


twenty first century need to be visualised and suit¬ 
ably incorporated in the curriculum. However, it is 
unfortunate that over the years adhocism has gone 
deep into the system and often modification in the 
curriculum is based more on the judgement of ex¬ 
perts regarding what a teacher rfiould know and 
practice rather than on any empirical and systematic 
analysis of the tasks a teacher has to perform. The 
curriculum as practiced at present does not demand 
rigorous work from trainees and does not develop 
professionalism. 

A crucial part of education is classroom interac¬ 
tion of learners and teachers with the extraordinciry 
ability of teachers to generate sparks of learning, even 
in the adverse circumstances. The practice teaching 
as followed m teacher education institutions hardly 
develops such foresight among teachers and has very 
little relevance to the situations prevailing m class¬ 
rooms. Furthermore, Indian classroom scenario, with 
its Imguistic, cultural and religious heterogeneity 
provides a unique laboratory-to teachers to practice 
tolerance and understanding m classroom situation 
being strongly advocated for the years to come. How¬ 
ever, not many teachers are equipped with neces¬ 
sary skills to utilise this unique opportunity for the 
benefit of learners. 

The curriculum, therefore, should make all pos¬ 
sible efforts to increase further teachers* awareness 
of global interdependence and must include a global 
perspective The teacher education reform depends 
upon identifymg the knowledge base for competent 
teaching in the emerging society and developing the 
content and pedagogy for the same. The teacher edu¬ 
cation curriculum should, therefore, be able to integrate 
OUT old and authentic past with the living present of 
existing realities and the needs of emerging future so¬ 
ciety It should be able to prepare teacher trainess to: 

perceive and value linguistic, cultural and re¬ 
ligious diversity within the country and in the 
world; 

* update then perceptions of other cultural and 
national groups based on authentic evidence 
free from personal prejudice or bias; 

* imderstand economic interdependence of na¬ 
tions and apply this knowledge in their work¬ 
ing lives; 

* be aware of the societal problems confronting 
learners like violence, drugs, discrimination 
on the basis of caste, creed and sex and be fully 
equipped with the techniques of coping with 
such problems; 
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* be aware of threats to environment and of strat¬ 
egies to protect and improve envircffiment; 

* be able to appreciate and integrate their own 
and western culture without losmg their na¬ 
tional identity. They should be able to appre¬ 
ciate the distmctiveness of their own culture 
and values from an international perspective. 

Preparing teachers for a global world, therefore, 
IS a cumbersome process requirmg careful planning 
and future msight among planners. The National 
Council of Teacher Educabon (NCTE) has initiated 
steps in this direction and prepared a discussion 
document on cumculum framework for teacher edu¬ 
cation keeping in view the needs of tomorrow's glo¬ 
bal world. 

Teacher Development 

In the emerging scenario every profession is try¬ 
ing to ensure renewail of leammg by all its members 
withm a reasonable period of time Absence of such 
inputs results m weakenmg of expertise and skills 
This is equally relevant in case of teachers. However, 
It is unfortunate that teachers and the teacher educa¬ 
tors, both, tend to get alienated from the mainstream 
of academic life after a few years of joining their pro¬ 
fession. At a time when the knowledge is expanding 
fast, they can hardly afford to remain static. In-serv¬ 
ice education, being an adhoc and sporadic activity 
in many parts of the country, has failed to make a 
visible impact on quality improvement. The existing 
models of m-service education have also outlived 
their utility. The nature, teachnique and methodol¬ 
ogy of in-service education needs to be given a new 
shape after a thorough study and analysis of needs 
of learners, teachers, and the system of education 
The developments m the field of technology have 
made it clear that the twenty first century shall be a 
knowledge and technology driven century. Revolu¬ 
tionary changes are already being experienced m 
teachmg and trainmg methodologies due to use of 
various electrorac software The experiments con¬ 
ducted by NCERT for the trainmg of teachers of 
Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh through 
teieconferencmg are precursors of teacher traming 
through distance mode Use of the distcuice mode of 
in-service education and strengthening of DIETs and 
SCERTs may help to revive the hope of quality in- 
service training programmes 

Professionalism in the twenty first century ex¬ 
pects teacher to be a keen researcher and an intense 
practitioner. The existmg tripartite division of labour 
between researchers, university professionals and 
practising school teachers need to be abolished. Uni¬ 


versity teachers generally distance themselves from 
schools and school teachers are often seen as students 
not as colleagues in the educational endeavours. The 
school teacher, too often is, thus, isolated not merely 
behmd the classroom doors but also in the profes¬ 
sion. Such tendency affects learners and the educa¬ 
tion system as a whole. Therefore, the need of the 
hour is that professicmals at all levels of education 
join hands together in the welfare of learners and 
quality improvement of education. The teacher him¬ 
self should be a keen researcher experimaiting with 
new ideas and methods, cind not merely implement¬ 
ing pedagogical ideologies imposed from outside by 
higher levels of authority. 

Professional teachers must be capable of pro¬ 
found reflection on practice component which they 
know and follow in classroom situation and theory 
or literature they read. They should be‘able to ob¬ 
serve, document and analyse their own prachce and 
experience and sovle their day-to-day classroom 
problems empirically on the basis of testing various 
alternatives. This suggests that, they should be well 
versed in the techniques and methodologies of ac- 
bon research and use it as and when need arises. Each 
of these skills needs to be fostered through continu¬ 
ous and school based in-service training pro¬ 
grammes. 

Piofessional Accountability 

At present an individual teacher's performance 
IS monitored by the principal or educational authori¬ 
ties of varying levels of hierarchy. However, teach¬ 
ers for a global world are considered as moral agents 
of change and not merely technicians imparting 
knowledge This changes the whole concept of ac¬ 
countability, because of, first, the teachers' willmg- 
ness to accept the responsibility of moulding the be¬ 
haviour of students; second, the access and right of 
community to know what is go mg on m the school, 
and third, the teachers become the judge of students 
improvement m leammg. The professionalism of fu¬ 
ture, therefore, places major responsibility on the 
shoulders of teachers for the full development of stu¬ 
dents' personality with emphasis on self-reliance and 
ability to foresee changes, and to adjust to them and 
develop tolerance and understanding for others. The 
teachers of the next centuiy, therefore, will be held 
accountable for develop mg critical faculty of mind 
and not only for high academic performance of stu¬ 
dents under their charge. 

The Emerging Strategies 

The globe is slowly moving towards the histon- 
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cal momenls of transihon to twenty first century and 
education k seen as the mc^t crucial instrument to 
face the diallenges that the hrture holds in store As 
such teachers have to perform a crucial role as cata¬ 
lytic agents of change and modernisation. Teachers 
in d\e coming century will have to perform the role 
of reformers by way (rf generating the need for change 
and helping community and students to adjust to the 
ch^gmg conditions and emerging socio-economic 
and educaticmal needs. Preparing professionals with 
such vision is an uphill task and expects a new para¬ 
digm of teacher educahon programme involving im¬ 
proved entry qualification for teachers, longer dura¬ 
tion of training and modification in content, structure, 
and pedagogy of teacher education curnculum. The 
curriculum shall have to be more dynamic and respon¬ 
sive to the demands of emerging society and school 
curnculum like multicultural education, human nghts 
education, value education, computer education and 
use of technology in transaction of curnculum. 

Professional teachers for the global world need 
to be fully equipped with rigorous intellectual and 
moral qualities to understand and value their own 
culture and cultures of other parts of the globe, main¬ 
tain a balance between the two, and help learners to 
view various events happenmg around them with 
open and objective mind and in a broader perspec¬ 
tive However a conscious effort needs to be made to 
balance the global perspective against the local and 
ethnic perspective to guard against tlie mvasion of 
cultural imperialism 

Linkage between teacher education mstitutions, 
schools and universities which is non-existent today 
needs to be established. The future teacher should 
be able to visualise his/her problems and solve them 

The twenty first century shall be a knowledge 
oriented, technology driven and fast changmg soci¬ 
ety. The teachers shall be required to continuously 
update and upgrade their stock of knowledge 
through a well organised mechanism of in-service 
training programmes on regular intervals. A well 
planned system of in-service trainmg programmes 
utilising both, conventional and distance mode, and 
strengthening and networking of institutions at dif¬ 
ferent levels may help to prepare such professionals. 

Professional teachers' judgement should be 
linked to appropriate accountability for student learn¬ 
ing, broadening the horizon of their knowledge and 
developing capacity among learners to think locally 
and act globally, rattier ttian to a particular authority. 

Last but not the least no system of education can 
flourish without the support of community and gov¬ 


ernment. Political approach to educational policy 
plays a vital role. Faulty and ^ort-signtod educa- 
tioi^ policies and lack of political will to implement 
them in their full spirit may lead to educattonal ca¬ 
tastrophe. Therefore, a parttierdup betwreen sciiool- 
commumty and the government needs to be devel¬ 
oped on a priority basis. 

In Sum, ttie dream of a learning society, can be¬ 
come reality only when ttie dream merchants (teach¬ 
ers) are well equipped with moral, professional, in¬ 
tellectual, practical and communication skills to con¬ 
vince the customers, through their efficient service. 
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Effectiveness of Advance Organizers for 
Teaching Biological Science 

Vandana Mehra’’ 

Sunita Sangwan* 


Teaching is both an act and an enterprise. It takes 
place in ditf ercnt types of educational establishments, 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, each of 
which share with one another common roles, rules 
and definitions of purpose to influence the lives and 
behaviour of students. 

Joyce and Weil (1981) define teaching as a proc¬ 
ess by which the teacher and students create a shared 
enviroiunent including sets of values and beliefs 
which in turn colour their view of reality. A model of 
teachmg is a plan or pattern that can be used to shape 
curricula (long term courses of studies), to design 
instruction in classroom and other settings. Thus, 
a model of teaching consists of guidelines for design¬ 
ing educational activities and environments. It speci¬ 
fies ways of teachmg that are intended to achieve 
certain kinds of goals (Joyce and Weil, 1978). Models 
are prescriptive teaching strategies designed to ac¬ 
complish p£U‘ticular instructional goals (Eggen Paul, 
D.etal, 1979). 

Models are based on practice, empirical work, 
theories and research done by educational research¬ 
ers. Joyce and Weil (1980) developed more than 20 
models which were grouped on the basis of their chief 
emphasis — the way they approached educational 
goals and means. They have classified models into 
four famihes—Information Processing Models, So¬ 
cial Interaction Models, Personal Models and Behav¬ 
iour Modification Models. Information processing 
refers to the ways people handle stimuli from the 
envirorunent, orgardze data, sense problems, gener¬ 
ate concepts and solutions to problems, and employ 
verbal and non-verbal symbols. Personal Models 
emphasise the processes by which individuals con¬ 
struct and organize their unique reality emd focus on 
helping individuals to develop a productive relation¬ 
ship with their environments. Social interaction mod¬ 
els empheisize the relationship of the individual to 
society or to other persons. Behavioural models em¬ 
phasize on the behaviour theory. The common thrust 
is an emphasis on changing the visible behaviour of 
the learner rather than the underlying psychological 
structure and the unobservable behaviour. Some 
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models are simple and easy to use while others are 
complex and difficult to master. 

A highly skilled performance m teaching blends 
the variety of models appropriately and embellishes 
them Once a teacher masters the "basic" repertoire 
of appropriate models, he or she can then expand it 
by learning new models and by combining and trans¬ 
forming the basic ones to create new ones (Joyce and 
Weil, 1980) A model-of-teachmg approach empha¬ 
sises the need for variety in the classroom by devel¬ 
oping a teacherrepertoire of instructional ap¬ 
proaches to meet a range of objectives The teacher 
who utilizes a variety of mstructional approaches is 
more likely to reach all students in the classroom; 
moreover students are encouraged to learn in a vari¬ 
ety of ways (L.C. Singh, 1995). 

Since the ecirly eighties, efforts have been made 
to indianise the models of teaching It is common 
knowledge that the Lecture Mediod is one of the most 
popular among school and college teachmg. David 
P Ausubel made an effort to design ways and means 
of improving the effectiveness of the Lecture Method. 
He propounded the theory of meaningful verbal 
learrung and based on this theory, an Advance Or¬ 
ganizer Model (AOM) was developed The AOM can 
be used for verbal teachmg as well as for developmg 
mstructional material. 

Accoidmg to Ausubel's theory of meaningful 
verbal leammg, advance organizers are introduced 
in advance of new learning tasks and are so formu¬ 
lated that they take mto account ideas and concepts 
already existing in the cognitive structure of the 
learner. They are presented at higher levels of ab¬ 
stractness, generality, and inclusiveness than the 
material to be learned, and they serve "to provide 
specifically relevant anchoring ideas for the more 
differenhated and detailed material that is subse¬ 
quently presented " The theory of meanmgful ver¬ 
bal learning and its derivative, the Advance Organ¬ 
izer Model of teaching, provide recommendations to 
teachers for selecting, organizing and pr^enting new 
mformation. 

AusubePs primary concern is to help teachers 
convey large amounts of information as meaningfully 
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and efficiently as possible. The AOM is designed to 
strengthen students' cognitive structures, a term 
Ausubel uses for a person's knowledge of a particu¬ 
lar subject matter at any given time and how well 
organized, clear, and stable it is. Ausubel maintains 
that a person's existing cognitive structure is the fore¬ 
most factor governing whether new material will be 
meaningful and how well it can be acquired and re¬ 
tained. Before we can present new material effec¬ 
tively, we must increase the stability and clarity of 
our student's prior knowledge Meaningful learning 
IS mtellectually linked to what we have learned pre¬ 
viously. We must be able to transform this new 
knowledge and to apply it creatively in novel situa¬ 
tions. 

According to Ausubel, whether material is mean¬ 
ingful depends on the learner and the material, not 
the method of presentation. If the learner begins with 
the right "set" and if the material is potentially un¬ 
derstandable, then meanmgful learning can occur. 
The key to meanmg involves solidly connecting the 
new learning material with exiting ideas in the learn¬ 
er's cognitive structure 

Ausubel assumes that for meanmgful verbal 
leammg to occur, the learner plays an active role, 
whether covert, or overt. Moreover, this does not 
occur automatically, the teachmg model for recep¬ 
tion leammg must be designed to facilitate these ac¬ 
tive mental operations 

Advance organizers are the primary means of 
strengthening cognitive structure and enhancing re¬ 
tention of new information. Ausubel describes ad¬ 
vance organizer as introductory material presented 
ahead of the learning task and at a higher level of 
abstraction and mclusiveness than the learning task 
itself. Its purpose is to explain, integrate, and inter¬ 
relate the matenal m the learning task with previ¬ 
ously learned matenal. The most effective organiz¬ 
ers are those that use concepts, terms and proposi¬ 
tions that are already familiar to the learner, as well 
as appropnate illustrations and analogies. AO's have 
implications for both curriculum and teaching {Joyce 
and Well, 1980). 

The AO Model has three phases of activity. Phase 
one is the presentation of the advance organizer, 
phase two is the presentation of the learning mate¬ 
rial, and phase three is the strengthening of cogni¬ 
tive organization. Phase one consists of three activi¬ 
ties — clarifying the aims of the lesson, presenting 
the advance organizer and prompting awareness of 
relevant knowledge. In phase two, teacher makes or¬ 
ganization explicit, makes logical orders of learning 


material explicit, maintains attention and presents 
material In phase three, the teacher uses principles of 
integrative reconciliation and promotes active recep¬ 
tion learning. Phase three teste the relationship of the 
learning material to existing ideas to bring about an 
active learning proems. 

Effectiveness of Advance Organizers 

The effectiveness of advance organizers in pro¬ 
moting learning and retention has been a subject of 
debate and controversy. 

At least three major reviews of advance organ¬ 
izer studies were conducted in ttie mid-1970s by 
Barnes and Clawson (1975), Faw and Waller (1976), 
Hartley and Davies (1976). In the first two reviews, 
the authors concluded, based on the investigations 
examined, that advance organizers did not facilitate 
learning. The results from the third review were 
mixed. Accordmg to Hartley and Davies (1976), Ad¬ 
vance Organizers are more likely to be effective with 
reception than with discovery learning. They found 
that AO's have a greater effect on retention than on 
learning, and post organizers may be as effective as 
advance organizers. 

Faw and Waller (1976) found that advance or- 
gamzers are more likely to be effective when the 
material to be learned is difficult Advcince organ¬ 
izer tends to aid lower ability learners more than 
higher ability learners. 

Ausubel (1978) labelled two types of advance or¬ 
ganizers depending on the learner's degree of famib- 
arity with the material. Expository organizers are used 
when the matenal to be learned is completely new, 
whereas comparative organizers are used when the 
matenal to be learned is familiar or relatable to pre¬ 
viously learned ideas. 

Further, Mayer (1978) stated that AO's tend to 
aid lower ability learners more than higher abihty 
learners. Mayer (1979) asserted that subject areas 
where advance organizers might be most helpful are 
science and mathematics. 

Lawton and Wanska (1979) found that advance 
organizers using both content and process concepts 
are more effective than advance organizers using ei¬ 
ther content or process concepts. Alexander, 
Frankiewicz and Williams (1979) revealed that writ¬ 
ten, visual and oral — interactive advance organiz¬ 
ers have all been shown to facilitate leammg and re¬ 
tention. 

Kozlow and White (1980) indicated that com¬ 
parative organizers tend to be more facilitabve than 
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ej^ository organizers. Advance organizers show 
greater facilitative effect when audio-visual aids are 
used. 

Nugent, Tipton and Brooks (1980) found that ad¬ 
vance organizers are likely to have an inhibiting ef¬ 
fect on affect and student thinking. Chitriv (1983) 
while comparing the Concept Attainment Model and 
Advance Organizer Model with tradihonal methods 
in terms of performance on the concept knowledge 
test, found ^at the AO Model as well as the Concept 
Attainment Model were sigiuficantly superior to tra¬ 
ditional method, whereas the Advance Organizer 
Model was superior to the Concept Attainment 
Model for teaching mathematical concepts to XT 
grade students. 

Ghosh (1986) found that prose, passage type, pic¬ 
torial type advcince organizers facilitated the reten¬ 
tion of the Life Science subject matter even after an 
interval of four weeks. Ghosh also observed that m- 
structional strategy with a pictorial type of advance 
organizer was found to be better than the prose pas¬ 
sage type of advance organizer. Pandey (1986) re¬ 
ported that both the advance organizer model and 
inquiry training model were significantly superior 
to the traditional method in terms of pupil achieve¬ 
ment whereas all the three were equally effective 
in terms of pupil's attitude towards social stud¬ 
ies, 

Passi, Smgh and Sansanwal (1986) developed a 
training strategy for training teacher educators in 
models of training. In this study, the concept attain¬ 
ment and inquiry training models were taken up 
Budhisagar's (1987) study revealed that the AOM and 
Operant Conditioning Model were significantly su¬ 
perior to the traditional method m terms of achieve¬ 
ment of B.Ed. students in Educational Psychology 
Swrup, Budhisagar and Rajonya (1991) conducted a 
study on effectiveness of advance organizers for 
teaching B.Ed. students and found that the instruc¬ 
tional material with A.O. was found to be superior 
than the material without AO. Study habits on the 
whole did not have any significant effect on the 
achievement of the two groups studying through 
instructional material "with" and "without" advance 
organizers. 

An Experiment 

An examination of the available empirical evi¬ 
dence reveals that more research needs to be con¬ 
ducted for determining the effectiveness of Advance 
Organizer Model for teaching Biological Science at 
the school level. Hence, an experiment was con¬ 


ducted in the classroom situation in a representative 
school of Rohtak (Haryana) to realize the following 
objectives : 

— To develop lesson plans for a topic of Biological 
science m accordance with Advance Organizer 
Model of Teachmg. 

— To study the effectiveness of Advance Organizer 
Model of Teaching and traditional classroom 
teaching m relation to pupil achievement in Bio¬ 
logical Science 

— To compare the achievement of students of high 
and low intelligence taught biological science by 
Advance Organizer Model of Teachmg and tra¬ 
ditional classroom teachmg. 

The study was designed to test the followmg hy¬ 
potheses : 

There is no significant difference between the 
performance of the experimental and control 
groups on the achievement test m biological 
science before commencement of the experi¬ 
ment. 

The students taught Biological Science through 
Advance Organizer Model will exhibit superior 
performance on the achievement test than those 
taught biological science through traditional 
classroom teachmg. 

High and low intelligence groups of class VTI 
produce equal level of achievement scores in bio¬ 
logical science, 

The two instructional treatments yield equal re¬ 
sults with both the levels of mtelligence. 

Sample 

The research mvestigation was carried out on 80 
students of class VII of a representative English me¬ 
dium school of Rohtak. The average age of the stu¬ 
dents was 12 years. 

In order to obtam two matched groups of stu¬ 
dents, Cattell's Culture Fair Intelligence Test of Gen¬ 
eral Mental ability was admirustered to all the 80 stu¬ 
dents of Class VIT After arranging students in as¬ 
cending order of their intelligence scores, they were 
randomly allocated to two groups viz, the experi¬ 
mental group and the control group. Thus there were 
40 students m each of the two groups. From each 
group, the 27% of students (top and bottom), were 
selected and thus four groups of 11 students each 
were made. 
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Design ofihe Shid}/ 

A 2 X 2 factorial design was employed for 
analyzing the data of the present study. Total at¬ 
tainment was the dependent variable. The two in¬ 
dependent variables, viz., instructional treatment 
and intelligence were studied at two levels each. 
The variable of instructional treatment was stud¬ 
ied for teaching by Advance Organizer Model and 
traditional classroom teaching. The variable of 
intelligence was studied at high intelligence and 
low intelligence levels. 

Tools Used 

1 - Cattell's Culture Fair Intelligence Test. 

2. Lesson Plans were developed on the topic "Food 
Health and Disease" from the syllabi of Qass VII 
students in accordance with Ausubel's Advance 
Organizer Model. 

3. Achievement Test was developed to evaluate 
the initial and termmal behaviour of the stu¬ 
dents after frammg instructional objectives. 
The test comprised of 60 items Time limit was 
45 minutes 

Classroom Experiment 

The experiment was conducted in the following 
three phases given below : 

Phase-1 • Administration of the Achievement Test in Bio¬ 
logical Science/Pre-Test 

Firstly, pre-test was administered to the students 
of both the control and experimental groups. 

Phase 2 . Implementing Instructional Treatment 

The experimental group was taught by the Ad¬ 
vance Organizer Model of teaching for five days. The 
control group was also taught for the same time 
through traditional classroom teaching. Each day the 
lesson was presented in 3 phases viz., presentation 
of AO, presentation of learning task or material and 
strengthening cognitive organization 

Phase 3 • Administration of the Achievement test in Bio¬ 
logical Science/Post Test 

After completion of the instructional treatment, 
the post test was administered to the students of both 
experimental and control groups. 

These tiuee phases marked the end of the experi¬ 
ment in ttffi school. 

Analysis and Interpretation of data 

Means, standard deviations and t-value were 


computed from the scores obtained by the students 
of the two groups. 


‘Able 1: Meam, SD^s and (-value lor Pic-teal scores 


Group 

N 

M 

SD 

t-tmJue 

Experim^tal 

22 

21.86 

6.02 

0106 (NS) 

Control 

22 

21.14 

488 



Table-1 indicates that the mean values obtained 
by the two groups were almost identical. Hence, the 
two groups may be considered similar on the pre¬ 
test criterion. 

Next, t-ratios were computed for the post-test 
scores obtained by the high and low intelligence 
group students of the experimental and control 
groups which have been placed in Table 2. 


Table 2: Meuis, SD's and t-value for Pmt Test Scores 


Group 

N 

M 

SD 

t-value 

Experimental 

22 

5145 

6.32 

245(S) 

Control 

22 

46.5 

613 



The above Table reveals that the experimental 
group performed better than the control group with 
regard to post-test scores, which ultimately may be 
attributed to the treatment, i.e, Advance Organizer 
Model of Teaching, 

Further the analysis of post-test scores was done 
through the techruque of ANOVA. Results have been 
placed in Table 3. 


T^ble 3 : ANOVA (or Post-test scores for different 
Intelligence levels 


Source 

SS 


MSS 

F 

Level of 
signi- 
fiaince 

Intelligence (I) 

3111636 

1 

3111636 

0 7205 

NS 

Treatment (T| 

270 02545 

1 

270.02545 

64599 

S* 

TXI 

1.83819 

1 

1 83819 

0 04397 

NS 

Error 

1672 

40 

41.8 



Total 

1947.98 

43 





NS — Not signihcant 
S — Significant at 0 05 level of confidence 

Main Effects 

Treatment 

The F-ratio for the difference in the mean gains 
of the experimental and ccmtrol groups was found 
to be significant at 0.05 level of sig^iificance. The two 
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groups may not be ccmsidered equal witii respect to 
mean gain scores. Examination of the means of 
die two groups reveals that the experimental group 
obtained higher means than the control group. 
This leads to the conclusion that AO Model of 
teaching was found to be more effective than the 
traditional classroom teaching in the segment of 
Biology. 

Intelligence 

The F-ratio for the variable intelligence was 
found to be insignificant even at the 0.05 level of con¬ 
fidence. This leads to the inference that the mean at¬ 
tainment of the two intelligence groups did not dif¬ 
fer from one another. 

Interaction Effects : Treatment x Intelligence 

The F-ratio for the interaction between I and 
T was found to be insignificant (NS) even at 0.05 
level of confidence. The results reveal that the 
achievement scores obtained by low and high in¬ 
telligence groups were independent of the treat¬ 
ment. 

In order to further investigate the post-test scroes 
obtained by high and low intelligence students, t- 
ratios were computed. 

Table i : Mean, SDs and t-value for the difference between 
means of post'test scores of students of high and low 
intelligence of the experimental and control groups 


Experimental Croup Control Group 



HI 

LI 

HJ 

U 

N 

11 

11 

11 

n 

M 

52 09 

50 818 

47.54 

45 45 

SD 

6 2588 

5 9206 

7.2784 

49793 

t-value 

0.5976 (NS) 

1118 (NS) 


NS— Not significant 

The above table reveals that the't' value for the 
difference between means of high mtelligence and 
low intelbgence groups was not found to be signifi¬ 
cant for both the experimental and control groups. 
This reveals that high and low intelligence groups 
performed comparably m both the control and ex¬ 
perimental groups. 

Results 

After analysis of data. Hypothesis No. 1 was re¬ 
tained, as both the experimental and control groups 
performed equally well on the pre-test. 

Hypoth^is No. 2 was retained as ti:ie students 
who w^re iaught biological science through AO 
Model ex)fiibited superior performance on the 


achievement test tlwi those taught the S£ane science 
through traditional classroom teaching. 

Hypothesis No. 3 was retained as tiie high and 
low intelligence groups of students of Class VTl pro¬ 
duced equal level of achievement scores in biologi¬ 
cal science. 

Hypothesis No. 4 was also retained as the two 
instructional treatments yielded equal results with 
both the levels of intelligence. 

Thus, it may be concluded the AO Model of 
teaching may be employed by teachers in schools, 
especially for teaching biological science. 

The Final Word 

The study has significant implication for teach¬ 
ing science students at school level. It is suggested 
that teachers should improve their presentation of 
content by employing Advance Organizer Model of 
teaching. Pupil achievement has always a context 
intimately connected with the instructional strategies 
and some instructional strategies are likely to stimu¬ 
late pupil achievement more than the others. Ad¬ 
vance organizer is one such strategy. Well designed 
lesson plans help teachers to improve their presen¬ 
tation and students to achieve positive transfer of 
leammg. 

Advance organizers are the primary means of 
strengthenmg cognitive structure and enhancmg re¬ 
tention of new information. Its purpose is to explain, 
mtegrate and interrelate the material in the learning 
task with previously learned material. It is an elegant 
yet rather simple strategy that may be easily mas¬ 
tered by the teacher. 

A special attention to the instruction for the low 
intelligence group should be paid, as this may en¬ 
able them to attain scores comparable to the high in¬ 
telligence group. The advance organizer strategy has 
its greatest appbcability for those teaching activities 
— lecturing and leading recitations — that are most 
common in the classroom. 
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Gender Imperatives in Sustainable Development 

Grassroots Assertions and the Research Agenda 

Sushama Merh-Ashraf* 


The centrality of gender as one of the major de¬ 
cisive factors in the future-directed human dunen^ 
Sion of sustainable development can no longer be 
questioned or compromised. The gender issue, the 
voices and visions of women, not just for themselves, 
but for the entire social transformation has entered 
the developmental discourse in present times with 
far reaching impUcations inherent m it. This is increas- 
mgly becoming evident in the soao-political, judi¬ 
cial, and telecommunicational/media spheres mclud- 
mg the crucial economic core that assumes an entirely 
modified orientation as hithertofore invisible areas 
of concern and constructs linking development and 
gender come to fore. The echoes are very much reso¬ 
nating in the mtellectual and academic world which 
fortunately has not remamed m the exclusive con- 
fmes of the concept and structural units under the 
umbrella of 'Women Studies' at various institutional 
levels. Strategies and search for mterlmking and 
aligning gender perspective with the emerging 
understandings of sustamable development is an area 
which IS agitating the mmds of not only formalised 
arena of mtellectual or academic mstitutionalised 
activity but is very much on the agenda of the grass¬ 
roots assertions and enquiry of the strata of women 
who unfortunately are labelled as 'illiterate', 'back¬ 
ward', and/or 'primitive'. It needs to be clarified that 
the concept of sustainable development itself has 
been under critical scrutiny in recent years. The con¬ 
cept of environmental and economic sustamable de¬ 
velopment that seems to have acquued the status of 
a mcxlem 'rmntra'is bemg re-examined and reassesed 
m the light of its socio-culturally and historically 
decontexualised framework The gender issues and 
parameters are emerging as significant factors m 
reorienting the meaning of sustamable development 
within a socio-culturally relevent context. 

Events and happenmgs during the past more 
than three decades represent a visible and firm saga 
of women's assertion towards empowerment, peace, 
equity among other related factors emerging as the 
basic tenets for the future of society and the world at 
large. In the context of India, it needs to be under¬ 
lined that while the mtellectual discussions and de¬ 
bates are playmg their role, it goes to the credit of the 

*Department of Adult, Conttnumg Education, and 
Extension, Universiti/ of Delhi, Delhi-UO 007. 


grassroot level, poor, oppressed, 'non-literate' 
women, who through their mdividual and collective 
efforts are madvertently generatmg a corpus of ex¬ 
perience and knowledge brmgmg new msights, at¬ 
tention, cind holistic understandings crucial and cen¬ 
tral for laymg down a reformulated framework for 
sustamable development in social and ecological 
terms, not only m India but for the world at large. 
Notwithstandmg the reservation debate that is echo¬ 
ing m the corridors of various political echelons, in¬ 
cluding the 33% reservation for women at the 
panchayat level, it is the spread-out impact of their 
actions and assertions all over the length and breadth 
of the country that is unwittmgly drawmg our atten¬ 
tion to the far reaching implications for reorientmg 
fundamental pokey positions, basic theoretical, in¬ 
tellectual, educational, organisational and institu¬ 
tional parameters The impact has initiated a process 
of 're-redefinmg' the concept of development with 
its linkages, not only to environment and resources, 
but to technology, human dignity, equality, peace and 
human rights etc within a holistic framework. 
Through the alternative vision bemg evolved by 
women's efforts m recent years, recognition is bemg 
accorded to the value of the indigenous knowledge, 
folk ecology, the concept of biodiversity, including 
concept of 'work' inherent m cultural terms within 
the parameters of socio-ecological balance for a dig¬ 
nified human life and sustenance In India there has 
been a multiplier effect not only of the Chipko Andolan 
or the Anti-arrack experience, but many more col¬ 
lective actions and voluntary organisational efforts 
evident m the hill areas, such as in the Kumaim re¬ 
gion, in the deserts of Rajasthan, in the soutihem states 
of India — for instance the agitated assertions of the 
fisherfolks of Kerala and the like. The prmt and tel¬ 
evision media have mcreasmgly begun to report and 
document some of these experiences to some extent 
with a number of young tele- and print-media jour¬ 
nalists, some of them women, becom'mg more and 
more aware and conscious of the significance of the 
unparelleled course of events and impact as the gen¬ 
der expenences gradually gather momentum. 

The Emerging Contours 

Formulation of the Gender Empowerment 
Measure (GEM) 

During the 70s, with the pronouncements of the 
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Environiiiental Conference at Stockholm in which 
India played a lecid role^ it was die complex dynam¬ 
ics of poverty lack of development, lower status of 
women, the positioning of the population issue 
within the global perspective of rapid growth in the 
developing world as against the overconsumption 
and exploitaticffi of resources by the developed coun¬ 
tries including their life patterns and other factors 
which had to be examined and redefined in human 
terms within a just and relational framework at the 
global and local levels. It is interesting to note that 
since this turning point, gender issues have played a 
crucial role in deciding and designing the theoretical 
tools and parameters of research as well as evolving 
policy formulations in the quest for recombining vari¬ 
ous components in pursuit of sustainable develop¬ 
ment. Limitations of the paradigm of economic de¬ 
velopment based on Gross National Product (GNP) 
etc came imder scrutiny by the late 70s. By the 80s, it 
was the concept of the Physical Quality of Life Index 
(PQLI) that emerged as a comprehensive index of 
development which mcluded indicators, such as, in¬ 
fant mortality, life expectancy, and adult literacy into 
a single index. The expression of gender in this ac¬ 
counting was limited to the inclusion of sex based 
differentials between male and female population. 
Within the academic structural and disciplinary par¬ 
lance women's issues brought to focus and conver¬ 
gence the experiences and actions of social activists, 
feminists, researchers, professionals, grassroots level 
women collectives and movements to generate a cor¬ 
pus of gender based data-mformation coupled with 
a resounding voice and remforcmg visibility which 
begain challenging the fundamental bases of the pre- 
vaihng developmental emd technological paradigm 
adversely affectmg not only their lives but the very 
central nerve of the fabric of life and society. By the 
90s there was a concern and call for examining and 
reassessing ti\e 'assumed' benefiting effects of 'de¬ 
velopment' on women, re-posing the question of a 
culturally humanised development model for the 
human society. Thus emerged the formulation and 
formula of — the Human Development Index (HDI) 
encompassing the factor of standard of living as an 
important criteria by incorporating the concept of 'in¬ 
come' as an added dimension to addre^ gender dis¬ 
parity and inequity. (India stands at 134th position 
in the comity of nations at present in this context). 

Eversince the construction of HDI in the 90s, re¬ 
lentless efforts have been made to modify and diver¬ 
sify it from the gender perspective. For all practical 
purposes HDI is gender neutral in its impact. Re¬ 
searchers in recent years have noted that HDI across 


ttie countries of the world Uils short of indicating 
parity wh^ adjusted for gender dispaiiti^. This re¬ 
iterates and reinforces the conclusion that in no coun¬ 
try there exists equality between sexes and equal 
treatment to women on par witti men is a goal far 
remote in various societies, whether 'developed' or 
'developing'. In this context it is being increasingly 
recognised that if human development is to enhance 
equal access to opportunities and ensure enhance¬ 
ment of productive experiences and productivity it 
becomes essential to study and reformulate gender 
issues in a detailed manner. In recent years social re¬ 
searchers including eccmomists have been extensively 
working in this area bringing in new insights and 
information underlying the significance and central¬ 
ity of the gender perspective in sustainable develop¬ 
ment. The present area of concern in the field of de¬ 
velopment therefore deals with, what is termed as 
— 'the Gender Disparity Adjusted HDI' or the 'GDI' 
in order to meet the inadequacies of the existing de¬ 
velopmental paradigm in technical parlance. Inter¬ 
estingly, the quantitatively calculated GDI value 
which represents the measurement of gender em¬ 
powerment, termed as the Gender Empowerment 
Measure or the GEM introduces an additional dimen¬ 
sion to the GDI, viz., 'relative empowerment of men 
and women in political and economic activities.' For 
this, two variables are being taken into account in 
combination with the income index, viz., — (1) An 
index of parliamentary representation by women and 
men indicating their political power and decision 
making capacity; and (2) a combmed index of (a) ad¬ 
ministrative and managerial representation and (b) 
professional and technical representation of women 
and men indicating their economic participation and 
decision making The exercise albeit is still at an ex¬ 
perimental level. The main purpose of elaborating 
on the foregoing technical aspect of the gender con¬ 
siderations at the theoretical level is to imderline the 
far reaching implications and impact of women's 
voices at tiie grassroots level in recent times in India 
lending support to the concretisation of women's is¬ 
sues in human terms of equality, justice, and peace 
in the minds and sensibilities of people who are in 
quest of a sound foundation for achieving the goal 
of gender parity and gender justice In human devel¬ 
opment. The significance of the 'recycling' of the 
grassroots level assertions of the so called 'backward' 
and 'uneducated/illiterate' women's organised or 
unorganised, collective, and/or individual efforts 
into the developmental debate, resulting in redesign¬ 
ing the theoretical tools at one level and definmg 
parameters of alternative visions for future of man¬ 
kind is an unparalleled achievement that is perhaps 
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no le^ significant and praiseworthy than other ma¬ 
jor 'patriarchal' human adiievements. A big step to- 
wai^ World future is tiius inaugurated with wom¬ 
en's future as an pnori' condition. The transforma¬ 
tional impact of the gender perspective dins emerges 
as the central and focal point of reference equzdly at 
five intellectual and practical levels for the developed 
as well as developing regions of the world alike and 
in uivision. 

One does not have to go fax to realise the impli- 
catiorvs of the new gender orientation that defines 
the crucial areas of either 'Population Crisis' in the 
Asiein countries or the global environmental issues. 
The role of women is to be seen and culturally nur¬ 
tured as 'equal partnere', not just the 'better halves'; 
but as competent problem solvers and decision mak¬ 
ers; empowered participants in initiating and evolv¬ 
ing the real essence of sustainable development. This 
throws a challenge to the upsurge of globalisation 
and the economic liberalisation policies with the in¬ 
coming propositions of multinationals and the threat 
to the very essence we are trying to evolve in human 
and gender terms. In past few years the 'Eco-femi- 
nism' perspective has vigorously questioned the ba¬ 
sic assumption of the UN-Decade of Women m terms 
of the diffusion of developmental benefits to women 
as a logical corollary to the hithertofore prevailmg 
developmental paradigm. In this context it is not out 
of place to remind ourselves that in 1987, while the 
Noble Fuze for Economics was given to Professor 
Robert Solov of MIT for his theory of growth based 
on dispensability of nature, an Alternative Noble 
Prize (popular name or the Right Livelihood Award) 
was instituted and given to honour the women of 
'Chipko Movement' for 'vision and work contributive 
to making life more whole, healing our planet and 
uplifting humanity'. This, it is needless to say was 
for grassroots level women as leaders and activists 
who had put the life of forest above their own and 
through their actions had made an unparalleled state¬ 
ment with respect to sustainable development in re¬ 
lation to nature as indispensable to the process and 
dynamics of the same notwithstanding the techno¬ 
logical feats that do pose a threat if not put into the 
sustainable fold as being defined by the evolving 
gender paradigm. 

The Paradox of the Indian Experience 

With women emerging as prime movers in the 
process of transformaticai of societies in a fundamen¬ 
tal sense, the concept of 'Empowerment' so very ba¬ 
sic to the transformational imperatives of the untiring 
efforts of women in recent times, needs to be exam¬ 


ined critically and understood in its paradoxical 
manifestations within the Indian experience. It was 
while deciphering the dimensions of the motto of 
'Equality, Development and Peace' of the UN Dec¬ 
ade for Women 1975-1985, that the term 'empower¬ 
ment' became a stratagic aspect in the field of sus¬ 
tainable development. Srilatha Batliwala (1994) ob¬ 
serves in her article: 

"In grassroots programmes and policy debates 
alike, empowerment has virtually replaced terms 
such as welfare, upliftment, community participa¬ 
tion, and poverty alleviation to designate the goal of 
development and interaction." 

While 'power' is the key word in the expres¬ 
sion 'empowerment' — it implies control and a say 
m the decision-making process and intervention 
strategies whether concerning social, economic, or 
political aspects of life at the family or societal lev¬ 
els including a right over their own biological 
functions and needs. We have to admit in all hu¬ 
mility, despite the contributions of women work- 
mg at the grassroots level as described in the ear¬ 
lier account, majority of women in India do not 
enjoy an empowered status. The so called 'edu¬ 
cated' and reasonably those m advantageous po¬ 
sitions also remain handicapped in social and eco¬ 
nomic terms. The prevalence of atrocities of severe 
nature, such as female foeticide and misuse of 
amnioscyntesis is just one example in economi¬ 
cally advanced states such as Punjab or 
Maharashtra to name just two. Violence against 
women, dowry deaths and the social attitudes of 
women and men despite exposure to education 
and better quality of life conditions signifies the 
ineffectivity and paradox of the persistent human 
problems that nullify the efforts at all levels for mak- 
mg justice and sustainable development a reality. In 
the light of the fact of empowerment being mani¬ 
fested by marginalised groups as reflected in the anti- 
arrack movement or by some 'lower caste' women 
wiiming panchayat elections, or of programmes such 
as under 'Mahila Satmkhya" — a collective showing 
extraordinary capacities of decision making and or¬ 
ganisational competencies among women, it has to 
be underlined that 'empowerment' for majority of 
women is still ein elusive goal. No doubt in recent 
years, several grassroots level activities of women 
show their ability to grasp scientific technological 
concepts, learn to ride bicycles, learn to repair hand 
pumps or drive tractors, undergo training in elec¬ 
tronics or computers, it still is not indicative of their 
empowerment or paurticipation in decision making. 
The percentage of women entreprenures and those 
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entering into professions such as medical, technol¬ 
ogy, electronic communications, or computer based 
occupations, their status and control over their lives 
remain minimal and in the hands of someone else 
throughout their lives. 

It is interesting to note that in recent years grass¬ 
roots level organisational work is assuming a pro¬ 
fessional stature and look. The 'bare-foot' social 
worker today is emerging as a professional with 
qualitative upgradation and a technologically 
equipped posture. One has just to peep into this 
world to notice that the crucial power positions are 
occupied by men with negligent exceptions to prove 
the rule Thus the issue of empowerment cannot be 
tackled aspectually and as a decontextualised vari¬ 
able. Unless the idea in its total social and cultureil 
context and ideologKal terms is imbibed into the psy¬ 
che and mindset of the complete practice, habit and 
behaviour of the entire people at large, inclusive of 
men, women, families, communities, institutions, 
education etc, women's empowerment will only re¬ 
main a news item, an illustration for intellectuals, a 
theme for seminars, an area which can get research 
funds, or provide a galvanising point to get wom¬ 
en's development and research unit tucked in the 
structural comer of a university of no consequence, 
or at the most, a factor in the formulation and for¬ 
mulae aspects in the development index. It may never 
become a practicing custom or reality. In this context 
the whole society has to adopt strategies and meth¬ 
odologies, if you may, to come to human and cul¬ 
tural common understanding about empowerment 
of women on equal and just terms, particularly keep¬ 
ing m mind the fate of the disadvantaged and op¬ 
pressed. Efforts towards connectivity, linkages — at 
the institutional and voluntary level, recognition and 
applause for innovative efforts at the grassroots level 
by women, assigning value to their unorganised but 
productive work, to crystallise and give multiplier 
momentum to women's consciousness and ethics for 
future, underlying the principles of trust, har¬ 
mony, peace and equality, are some of the crucial 
points to ponder in the context of the foregoing 
discourse. The gender dimension thus needs to be 
linked with all spheres of life and living. It is in¬ 
creasingly felt that strategies are needed to go be¬ 
yond the fragementary composition and design of 
women's efforts to weave them mto the broader 
fabric of society and human development in a 
transformational and sustamable framework. This 
is a befitting resolution at the instance of our com¬ 
pleting 50 years of independence from the British 
colonial rule 'Colonial' mindset of our own psy¬ 


che is a challenge we are faced and forced to en¬ 
counter with the emergence of the gender dimen¬ 
sion as a critical and limiting factor to acquire ci¬ 
vility and attain the goal of sustainable develop¬ 
ment in civilisational and cultural terms. Are we 
geared to take up the unprecedented challenge? 
How do each of us in India educate ourselves in 
this endevour? By developing and opting for 
Women's Studies courses in the educational 
streams? By incorporating gender dimension in 
various disciplinary research agenda? By holding 
seminars and conferences? By adding 'Literacy 
"Burden" to already overburdened disavantaged 

womenfolk of society?-Where does the 

plethora and st(r)mg of questions stop? 

It is time for the entire society to deeply and de¬ 
cisively confront and address these questions devoid 
of bias and prejudice at all levels and within all 
spheres of life. 
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Reengineering Technical Education 

A.G. MaUni* 


We are witnessing a world in which corporate 
wealth, once measured by annual revenues, is being 
replaced by a world in which success comes from 
generating new ideas for tomorrow. These dramatic 
changes require us to look at our training & 
curriculum and at the work force in a new way. 
Organisations need people who can quickly adapt, 
who can shelve skills on longer current and 
immediately replace them with new capabilities. 
They must learn how to manage the ever-burgeorung 
amount of information generated by a post-industrial 
society. They must know how to judge when 
information is obsolete and understand how to stay 
ahead of the pack. 

As organisations evolve to be more 
competitive in a global economy, workers must be 
encouraged, empowered and inspired to succeed 
in an environment of continuous change. 
Engineers who once depended on slide rules now 
redesign entire structures on mteractive note pads, 
commimicating online with clients or co-workers 
a continent away. Executives, formerly buried 
under mountains of reports, now use decision- 
support systems to access diverse sources of 
information to align their organisations agamst 
constant competitive pressures. 

9th Flan Education Goals 

The 9th Plan for Higher & Technical Education 
has identified the followmg goals to be specially dealt 
with' 

— Relevance and quality of education 

— Access and equity 

— University and social change under which 
continuing education and women's studies 
are given special importance 

— Management of education 

— Finance. 

Majoi Changes in Industries & 

Competencies Required 

The major changes expected m the industrial and 
business environment are: 

’^Faculty — Mech Engg, Govt. Polytechnic, 
Amravati-444 603 (MS). 


Major Changes m 
Busmess/Industnes 

Competencies Needed 

Increasing Competition 

— New management technolc^es 

— Leammg new success factors 

Fast Developing 

— Higher knowledge base 

Technologies 

— Need for technical competence 

— Need for continous updating 

New Patterns of Work 

— Higher competence needs 

— More individual responsibility 

— Professional competence & expert 
skills rather khan general skills 

— Need for broader skills 

Internationalisation 

— Need for communication/ 
interpersonal skills 

Ageing Workforce 

— Diversification, Motivation 

— Management & leadership 

New Values 

— Recognihon of changes 

— Career growth 

— More mobility 


Changes in Companies 

— Decentralisation 

— Increasing cost effectiveness 

— Net-working 

— Management style 

— More VendorS'Techno Entrepreneurs 


Changes in Market 


Changes Among 
Employees 

— Internationalization 


— New values 

— Increasing 


— Increasing 

competition 


mobility 

— New success 


— Higher 

factors 


education 

— Technical 

Employee 

— Multiple 

competence 

Competence 

careers 

awareness 

Development 

— Customer 

— Customer 


demands 

demands 


— Increasing 

— Shorter 


competition 

product 


about ](As 

cycles 


— Ageing 


Changes of Work 

— Rapidly outdatmg Knowledge 
— Technology impact 
— Changing job descnphon 
— Increasing co-operation 
— Globalisation 

Figure 1: Factors in Employee Competaice Development 

Relative Skill Emphasis of the 21st Century 

A summary of the competencies and skills 
requirements that are likely to be emphasized are 
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compared in Table-I below. A blend of these skills 
will lead to improved perfOTtnance and pnxkictivity 
of technomanagers. 


Skill Area 

Engin^rs 

Managrrs 

Managing* Change 

Adaptability 

Versatility 

Team-work 

Interpersonal 

Collaboration 

Thinking 

Creativity 

Innovation 

Empowerment 

Inihative 

Courage 

Learning 

Leam-how 

Developing others 

Personal Effectiveness 

Self-Management 

Courage & integnty 

Business Practice 

Honesty 

Ethics 

Future Focus 

Missicm 

Vision 

Diversity 

Cultural tolerance 

Global Citizenship 


Beyond Traditional Teaching 


Traditional teaching did an adequate job of 
training individuab to work m manufacturing or 
management during the "industrial age". Technical 
institutions approached education like industrial 
assembly Imes, memorise content, then proceed to 
the next course 

Knowledge work has made memorisation 
obsolete Finding new ways to solve problems 
doesn't permit rote answers. Today, in a post- 
mdustnal information age, repetitive training has 
gone the way of assembly lines, automated out of 
existence. In response, technical & higher 
education trainmg programmes and curriculum 
are striving to produce this new generation of 
knowledge workers. 

Learning is a Priority 

Contmuous leammg will make the difference. It 
means organisations will need to put in place 
processes and systems that enable them to become 
learning organisations. Individuals will be 
encouraged to learn continuously and will be valued 
for their increasmg competence. Team members will 
work together to share assumptions, learn through 
dialouge, build new mental approaches & actively 
transfer their knowledge to others. As a whole, a 
learning organisation will build the capability to 
create market opportunities ^^nd quickly capitalise on 
them m the pursuit of a common purpose. 

Multi-Media Technology Improves 
Critical Thinking 

"Multimedia" simply means information 
presented in a way that best commimicates each 
aspect of the message Still photos, technical drawings 
or illustrations can show such information as 


construction details or test results. Advice from 
experts can be seen in live-action video footage. 
Charts & graphs can be animated in display their 
message more effectively. 

In addition, multimedia offer the important value 
of user interaction. Learners can easily expose any 
given topic and work at their own pace. Each 
individual can speed through familiar tasks and 
devote more time to the new and unfamiliar. 

People are most motivated to learn at ttie time 
they most need the information. The creativity 
provided by multimedia allows for programmes in 
which students can learn by doing. The multi-media 
toob coach the learner with immediate feedback on 
each decision and with information or expert advice 
at any point. Multi-media toob are not only excellent 
at helping individuab gain knowledge & skilb, but 
they can be employed with equal advantage to team- 
based learning. 

Technology Creates a New Learning Process 

Technology can improve the teaching process. A 
computer monitor can become a classroom on the 
job. Multimedia toob prove that more the senses 
involved m the experience, the more complete the 
leammg Virtual reality, the next step m information 
technology, may provide the optimal me 2 ms for 
realising the objectives of the experimental approach 
to leammg 

Emerging technologies that recreate virtual 
environment will allow learners to immerse 
themselves m the leammg experience through direct 
sensory perception Virtual reality technology will 
allow learners to explore offices & labors tones and 
interact with tools, all without leaving their seats. 
Through advances m networking & commurucation 
technologies, virtual reality is no longer the stuff of 
science fiction. 

Implementing Anderson Consulting Approach 

Anderson Consulting b re-enginering its staff 
framing approach to develop knowledge workers 
with deep specialisations who can work effechvely 
in a team to reach common goab on their projects. 
The firm focuses on teaching employees the process 
of combining their skills and using all available 
resources to reach a challengmg goal. 

Teams consist of students with backgrounds 
in different areas and with a range of experience 
levels Each team is given a project that is similar 
to the one they might encounter in reality m future. 
Together, they must then identify the challenges 
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at hand/ agr^ <m a coniinoi) approach, carry out 
the required tasks and then evaluate the final 
result and their performance. Instructors act as 
coaches by encouraging students to use all 
available support tools and by guiding them 
through the process. They allow the students to 
discover their own solutions. Technology 
contributes to the richness of the learning 
environment by making available online 
interviews with firm experts & other resources. 
This convenient online access enables students to 
learn "just-in-time" to accomplish their goals. 

This approach not only emphasises students' 
technical design skills, but also improves their time 
& resource management capabilities as well as 
reinforces team-based problem solving. 

Concluding Implications 

The liberalised economy has caused many 
operations to rightsize, downsize, re-engineer or re¬ 
organise in an effort to remain competitive The 
growing emphasis on quality inhatives m general, 
and TX^M in specific, require a baselme measurement 
programme m order to be effective. Added to this is 
the rate of technological change that is constanly 
accelerating, making improvement an ongoing 
challenge. 

Hence technical institutions will have to build 
credibility for themselves, make their operations 
simple, efficient, cost-effective & meaningful like 
an efficient industrial enterprise. Technical 
education will have to be market-oriented. 
Institutions will be forced to mcurket their facilities 
& capabilities so that students as clients 
(customers) would choose what they want on the 
basis of their tastes and needs. In order to relate 
education more and more to the world of work, 
structure and content of courses should be 
modified in such a way that on the one hand, 
reasonable specialised knowledge and skill is 
given, and on the other hand, students should be 
capable of doing work in other areas also for which 
related interdisciplinary courses should be 
provided. 

Individual institutions would be the best judges 
to find out the areas needing re-engineermg and 
reorganisation. Once ttie institution decides to take 
up each area and examines various aspects from 
different angl^ — of clients, customers, cost, time, 
relevance, overall impact etc, the need will become 
apparent and the way to go about it would also 
become clear. 
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by Shn T Chartopadhyay, 

Reader, Oepartmen' ot English 

Sarut Book House 

S C De Street 

Calcutta-U 

10 00 

Bungla Sabitya Pouranik Nalak 
by Dr R N Banerjee, Reader, 
Depjftmem of Bengali 

Pustak Bipini 

27, Beniatala Lane 
CakutLi-9 

1600 

Gaudiyu Vjishnav Darshaner 
Bhunnka by Dr SS Gongopa- 
dhyay, Leaurer, DepaittiKni of 
Bengali 

Dey Book Store 

13, Bankim Chatterjee 

Street, Calcutta*73 

1200 

Milton's Samson Agonistr 
by Dr Prabirlcumar Sircar 

Jignasa, 1A College 

Road, Calculta-73 

2000 

Aspects of Hunuin Fertility 
by Dr P K Chatterjee, 

Professor, Department of 
Economics 

K P Bagchi & Co 

B B Ganguly Street 
Calcutta-12 

75 00 

Rabindramither Chitthi Parul 
Devikeby Dr Kunal Sinha, 
Deputy Librarian, Depanmeiil 
of Central Library 

Naya Prakash 

lOB Vivekanandu Roiid 

Culcutta-b 

30 00 

Paribesh Pnusanga by 

Dr S P Sen, Professor 
Depaitment of Botany 

( 

3000 

Environmental Aspects of 
Aquaculture by 

Dr G K Manna, Professor, 
Department of Zoology 

FimiaKLM (P)Ltd 

H B Ganguly Street 
Calcutta-] 2 

400 00 

Kaly an 1 - Sekal-O-Ek al 
by Shn Netai Ghosh, 

Department of Zoology 

— do — 

30 00 


Cticohied by Univenity Piiblica(kmCe]l. UmvusityofKalyani, PO Kjlyuni. 
Dist Nadia (West BeogalX Pm'74l 235 INDIA 
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Extension as the Third Dimension of 
Higher Education: A Systems Study 

Vivck Nagpal* 


Introduchon 

Universities in India have greatly expanded their 
role and functions. The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion (UGC) has recognised Extension as the third 
dimension of the institutions of higher education and 
considers it as important as teaching and research 
from the point of view of social usefulness and ac¬ 
countability. Presently more than 100 universities/ 
deemed universities are involved in extension pro¬ 
grammes. Centres/departments of adult and con- 
tmuing education and extension have been estab¬ 
lished in several universities. These departments are 
expected to carry out literacy programmes, continu¬ 
ing education programmes, population education 
programmes, to extend support to NLM/State gov¬ 
ernments, NGOs for envircmment building, training, 
production of teaching/learning material, post lit¬ 
eracy and continuing education etc to develop strong 
academic programme leading to degree, diploma or 
certificate and also to participate vigorously in the 
whole range of extension programmes for transfer¬ 
ring the expertise and know how of the universities/ 
colleges for the benefit of the local commimity. 

The universities are unplementing these pro- 
granrunes by fixing their own priorities. As a result, 
there are a lot of variations among the extension sys¬ 
tem of these universities with respect to organisa¬ 
tional pattern, programmes conducted, clientele, 
evaluation etc. There is a need to study these varia¬ 
tions and to know how the universities are conduct¬ 
ing their extension function. Universities and other 
extension organisations may benefit from the expe¬ 
riences of each other. 

As these departments are developing they are 
confronting many problems such as recognition of 
extension as the third function, relation of the depart¬ 
ment with other teaching dep«irtments, nature of tiie 
job of the faculty members, infrastructure for gen¬ 
eration of suitable extension content and methodol¬ 
ogy general organisation of tlte department etc. These 
problems need the attention of UGC and the con¬ 
cerned universities. 

^Lecturer, DqmrtTnent of Adult Continuing Education & 
Extension, Jamia Millta Islamia, Neiv Delhi-110 025. 


Therefore a scientific study of the extension sys¬ 
tems of general univesities can justifiably be consid¬ 
ered a need. Althou^ some studies of extension edu¬ 
cation systems of agricultural universities are avail¬ 
able, there is practically no literature or research 
material about extension system of general universi¬ 
ties. Hence the present study was planned with the 
following specific objectives: 

(i) to study the status of extension in general 
universities; 

(li) to find out the organisational pattern of ex¬ 
tension system of sampled universities; 

(iii) to find out variations'in the programmes 
earned out by the departments/centres of 
adult and continuing education and exten¬ 
sion; 

(iv) to elucidate different types of clientele of 
different extension programmes; 

(v) to know the metliods employed for the 
evaluation of extension programmes; and 

(vi) to know the opinions of the heads/direc¬ 
tors about the programmes and function¬ 
ing of the departmente/centers. 

Methodology 

A comprehensive questionnaire seeking informa¬ 
tion about status of extension, organisational pattern, 
programmes, clientele, evaluation methods etc was 
prepared. It had two parts—one to be filled up by 
heads/directors and the other to be filled up by any 
other faculty member of the department/centre. It 
was sent to three universities for pretesting and suit¬ 
able alterations were made. The final questionnaire 
was mailed to 103 uxuversities/deemed universities. 
Nine questionnaires were received in the first re¬ 
sponse. A reminder was sent after 30 days. Thereaf¬ 
ter twelve more questionnaires were received. Four¬ 
teen questionnaires were received after second re¬ 
minder. In all 37 questionnaires were returned from 
seventeen states and one union territory. This consti¬ 
tute about thirty six per cent response. Information 
obtained was analysed and discussed vis-a-vis UGC's 
guidelines on adult and continuing education and 
extension programme in universities and colleges 
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and in accordance with the appropriate and accepted 
conceptual pattern of philoso^iy, directives and pro¬ 
grammes of extension education. 

Salient Findings 

The major findings of the study are asunder: 
Status 0 /Extension in Umversities 

i) Of the 37 universities, 18 universities have 
not so far recognised extension as a function. 

ii) Most of the departments/centres/units un¬ 
der study were established during 1977 to 1987. Dur¬ 
ing this period a total of 8 imits, 11 centres and 10 
departments were established, 

iii) Twenty one of the thirty seven universities 
under study had extension departments while six¬ 
teen had extension centres, i.e. all the units have been 
converted either into departments or centres. 

iv) The most common nomenclature found m 
use was Department/Centre of Adult and Contmu- 
ing Education and Extension. 

v) In about sixty five per cent universities di¬ 
rectors/heads of the centres/departments of adult 
and continuing education and extension were not the 
members of the academic council. 

Vi) In about 45 j>er cent universities persons be¬ 
low the rank of professor/director or honorary di¬ 
rector were heading the departments/centres. 

vii) The heads/directors of 10 universities were 
not aware of specification of their powers by the 
UGC. More than 65 per cent umversities have either 
not accepted UGC guidelmes (regarding the powers 
of heads/directors) or have not yet delegated the 
powers to heads/directors of these departments/cen¬ 
tres equivalent to the powers of heads of other de¬ 
partments of the university or respondents were not 
aware of their powers and responsibilities. 

viii) Only ten of the thirty seven universities 
paid the salaries of the staff members of these de¬ 
partments/ centres out of the maintenance budget of 
the university. Out of these 10 universities, five are 
the central universities. 

ix) Almost all the universities paid the staff 
members according to the pay scales recommended 
by UGC 

x) In more than one third of universities the core 
staff members were not the members of teachers as¬ 
sociation i.e, they did not have the status equal to 
other faculty members. 


. xi) Thirty seven departments/centres under 
study^had one hundred arid sbcty sanctioiied posi¬ 
tions of the level of Project Officer/lecturer and above 
Le. on an average four faculty members per depart¬ 
ment/centre. About 40 per cent positions of Direc¬ 
tors, more than 60 per cent positions of Readers and 
40 per cent positions of lecturers were found vacant. 
Almost all the sanctioned posts of supporting staff 
were found m position. 

xii) About two thirds of the extension depart¬ 
ments/centres did not have the sanctioned position 
of even a peon. No position of technical assistant was 
provided in more ti\an fifty per cent universities. 

xiii) More than two thirds of universities did 
not possess any vehicle for extension work. 

xiv) Most of the departments/centres had VCR 
and TV. Among other audio visual aids only over¬ 
head projector and tape recorders seemed to be popu¬ 
lar. 

Organisational Set-up 

xv) The most popular model of organisational 
set-up was where the extension agency was either a 
department/centre. The head/director reported to 
\^ce-Chancellor and Registrar both or the VC only. 
There was an advisory committee for planrung and 
executing the extension activities. The departments/ 
centres earned out only the extension function. Un¬ 
der the extension function till the three programmes 
of literacy, continuing education and population edu¬ 
cation were conducted. The university had affiliated 
colleges and they were also involved m the exten¬ 
sion programmes 

XV i) In CMily ten univemities the academic coun¬ 
cil governed the extension activities of the depeirt- 
ments/ centres. 

xvii) In most of the universities the heads/di¬ 
rectors reported to the VC on the extension activities 
undertaken. In few universities they reported to the 
Registrar. 

xviii) Almost all the universities had an advi¬ 
sory body for planning and execution of extension 
activities. In twenty seven of the universities there 
was an Advisory Committee. In five universities this 
work was carried out by the Boaud of Studies. In tiiree 
universities there were both the Advisory Commit¬ 
tee as well as the Board of Studies. 

xix) In only 60 per cent of the umversities, the 
body for planning and execution of extension activi¬ 
ties met regularly. 
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loc) More liwi ei^ty per cent of the universi¬ 
ties involved the aHUiated colleges in the extension 
programmes. Maximum number of colleges were in¬ 
volved in the programme of adult literacy. 

xxi) In most of the universities, departments/ 
centres of adult and continuing education and ex¬ 
tension have been successful in involving other de¬ 
partments. 

In all 29 and 61 faculties were involved regularly 
and occasionally respectively in 32 universities. Very 
few universities were obtaining cooperation from 
more than one faculty regularly. In only three uni¬ 
versities there was full lime involvement of staff 
members of the departments other than the depart¬ 
ment of adult and contmuing education and exten¬ 
sion 

xxii) Majority of the universities were found ob- 
tammg resource persons from outside the university 
and other departments of the university. 

xxiii) The departments/centres were found in¬ 
volving many outside agencies/organisations m the 
extension work. Maximum involvement has been 
found with State Resource Centers. 

xxiv) About thirty eight per cent of the univer- 
sities provided one or more types of incentives to the 
students participatmg in extension activities. Of these 
more than 85 per cent provided academic incentives. 

Programmes 

xxv) Almost all the universities were carrying 
out the extension function. Twelve universities were 
carrying out ciU the three functions i e. teaching, re- 
searcli and extension. Eight universities were per¬ 
forming dual functions i.e either extension and teach¬ 
ing or extension or research while sixteen universi¬ 
ties were mvolved in only extension function. 

xxvi) Fifteen departments/centres offered 
twenty four teaching programmes in three subjects 
namely adult education, population education and 
extension education. Most common teaching pro¬ 
gramme was Diploma in Adult Education. 

XX vii) About 50 per cent of the universities un¬ 
der study were found mvolved in research projects. 
Tliese universities had completed 12 major research 
projects and 33 minor research projects so far. 

xxvui) Almost all the universities were found 
mvolved m the literacy programme. More than 80 
per cent of the universities were involved in the con¬ 
tinuing education, population education pro¬ 
gramme. Five universities were involved in the plan¬ 


ning forum activities. Only three universities were 
carrying out other extension projects. 

xxix) Out of the universities that provided the 
data regarding targets and achievements m literacy 
programme, three-fourths achieved the targets set for 
1991-92 whereas only 40 per cent achieved three- 
fourths of the targets in the year 1992-93. The reason 
for this decline may be the change in the approach to 
literacy 

xxx) For eradication of illiteracy, three ap¬ 
proaches namely total literacy campaign, mass pro¬ 
gramme of functional literacy and centre-based ap¬ 
proach were bemg followed. Several universities 
have been following more than one approach. Thirty 
two universities were follow mg total literacy cam¬ 
paign, 21 mass programme of functional literacy and 
22 centre-based approach. 

xxxi) Jan Shiksha Nilayams were allocated to 
73 per cent of universities under study. Out of these 
24 universities, only 21 had established JSNs. On an 
average each university established eight JSNs. 

xxxu) Charcha mandal, post literacy, sports and 
adventure activities were found to be important ac¬ 
tivities of JSNs. 

xxxiii) Out of the 37 universities under study 
twenty and sixteen universities conducted short-term 
traming courses durmg the years 1991-92 and 1992- 
93 respecively. It was also found that the number of 
courses organised at university level reduced by 23 
per cent and community level by 19 per cent during 
the year 1992-93. This may be due to the change in 
the fmancial inputs for these courses m the year 1992- 
93. 

xxxiv) It was found that there was an increase 
in the number of population education clubs allo¬ 
cated and established during the years 1992-93 as 
compared to 1991-92. 

Universities implementing the population edu¬ 
cation programme have performed better in estab- 
lishmg population education clubs at university level 
than at college level. 

XXXV ) Extension lectures and debates were the 
most common activities of population education 
clubs. Besides these essay writmg at university level 
and group discussions at community level were 
found to be the most popular activities. 

Clientele for Programmes 

xxxvi) In literacy programme the universities 
were found paymg more attention to women, sched- 
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uled castes eoid rural population. In population edu¬ 
cation programmes more attention was paid to ru¬ 
ral, women and semi-urban population. In continu¬ 
ing education programme more importance was paid 
to rural and scheduled caste population. Based on 
the family roles more importance was paid to the 
housewives. The universities under study were 
found to be organising very few programmes for il¬ 
literates and professionals. 

Evaluation 

xxxvii) Annual report of UGC and the meet¬ 
ings of the department advisory committee were 
found to be the most common methods for evalua¬ 
tion of extension programmes. 

Opinions of the Hazds/Direciat’s 

xxxviii) Most of the heads/directors opined 
that the departments/centres should conduct all the 
three functions and that each of the faculty member 
should perform all the three functions. The weightage 
to extension teaching and research function should 
be in the ratio of 40:30:30 respectively. 

xxxix) About 50 per cent of the heads/direc¬ 
tors were not satisfied with their powers. The most 
common inadequacies reported were regarding ad¬ 
ministrative and financial powers. 

xxxx) More than fifty per cent of the heads/di¬ 
rectors were satisfied with the pattern of financi 2 d 
assistance for any of the programmes. The dissatis¬ 
faction was more conspicuous m case of financial as¬ 
sistance for other extension programmes for which 
no grant is provided by UGC. 

As many as 90 per cent of the heads/directors 
expressed their dissatisfaction with this. About 70 per 
cent of respondents were also not satisfied with the 
fmancial assistance for continuing education course. 
The most common suggestions regarding the finan¬ 
cial pattern were—(a) grants should be enhanced^ (b) 
grants should be released well m tune. 

Suggestions for Action 

(i) The study revealed that a majority of the uni¬ 
versities have not recognised extension as a univer¬ 
sity function, UGC should impress upon these uni¬ 
versities to recognise extension as a function by mak¬ 
ing suitable changes in their Acts and Statutes; for 
authorising administrative and financial powers to 
the heads/directors of these departments/centres 
equivalent to the heads of other departments of the 
university, for inclusion of the salaries of staff mem¬ 
bers in the maintenance grants and for governance 
of extension activities by academic coimcil. 


(ii) The heads/directors of the departments/ 
centres should take suitable steps to try to make uni¬ 
versity environment ccmducive to extension. They 
should conduct activities for promoting wider and 
better understanding of extension concept, its fiieo- 
refical framework, organisational characteristics and 
implementational framework among the academic 
community. 

(iii) UGC and the Vice-Chancellors of the uni¬ 
versities should pay attention towards strengthen¬ 
ing these departments/centres particularly with re¬ 
spect to manpower and other resources required for 
conducting extension work. 

(iv) The heads of the departments/centres must 
pay attention towards conducting regular meetings 
of the advisory bodies. 

(v) UGC should enhance the grants for exten¬ 
sion work particularly for continuing education pro¬ 
gramme. The departments/centies should also make 
efforts for obtaining grants from other sources and 
on conducting self fmancing programme. 


(vi) More of such studies with considerable 
larger sample size and other methods of data collec¬ 
tion (personal interviews with selected universities 
etc) would contribute much more to the existing 
knowledge of extension system of universities. 
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Harnessing Varsities for Literacy 

N.N. Prahallada* 


"Development ts for man, of man, all of 
man, whole of man, and what is 
concerned with the last man". 

—fulius Nyerere 

The economic advancement of a country largely 
depends on the development of ^human resource'. 
The socially and economically disadvantaged group 
of people in our country needs to be trained and edu¬ 
cated into skilled manpower. India has a population 
of over 900 million, 37% live below the poverty line 
and 48% are illiterate. In order to develop such hu¬ 
man resource it is very essential to promote literacy 
on a war footing. 

The concept of Adult Education (AE) started m 
our country in the late 1930s with a focus on basic 
literacy in night schools for adults. In the 1950s the 
concept of basic literacy changed into civic literacy 
and further to functional literacy in 1960s with the 
introduction of Farmer's education and Functional 
literacy programmes etc. In 1978 the focus shifted 
with introductiOTi of National Adult Education Pro¬ 
gramme (NAEP). 

"In 1988 the Natioi\al Literacy Mission (NLM) 
was launched and the subsequent emergence of To¬ 
tal Literacy Compaigns (TLCs) in different parts of 
India led to the formation of the concept of 'develop¬ 
mental literacy'. This included the components of 
self-reliance in basic literacy and numeracy social 
awareness, acquisition of relevant skills and imbib¬ 
ing the values of national integration, conservation 
and protection of the environment and gender eq¬ 
uity." 

The concept of "Adult Education-Cum-Develop- 
mental Literacy" m our country has given rise to 
much discussion, speculation, and enquiry. One can 
see that there have been many conferences and de¬ 
bates on this concept and a large number of opinions 
and comments are pouring in. 

Even after 50 years of independence we are un¬ 
able to achieve ffie eiq^ected target in the area of Adult 
Education. What may be the reason and whom 

*Head, NCERT Regional Insermoe Thiining and 
Exknsion Centre, 108 ,100 Feet Road, B.S.K. lU Stage, 
Bang^ore-560 085, 


should we blame for this state of affairs? In my opin¬ 
ion, it is due to the lack of mterest and initiative on 
the part of the administrators, teachers, and to some 
extent students. 

In our country, we have experts who can prepare 
very good schemes. The major drawback is in the 
implementation of programmes. Every one blows his 
trumpets on the platform, but when the question of 
implementation comes, they look to someone else to 
implement the programme. This is why we could not 
achieve the expected progress in Adult Education. 

It should be noted that we cannot have real de¬ 
mocracy until and unless we have educated, enlight¬ 
ened citizens. We should inculcate social and politi¬ 
cal awareness among our adults especially in villages 
Adult Education can play a vital role in this direc¬ 
tion We should plan our policies and programmes 
in such a manner that it should help in the upliftment 
of the rural and under-privileged people. 

Adult Education should never confme itself to 
teaching of the three R's only but it should consti¬ 
tute literacy dialogue and action. It should help 
adults improve their economic condition and living 
standards. 

According to Lyman-Bryson, "adult education 
covers all the activities with an educational purpc^e 
on the part of the people engaged in the ordinary 
business of life Purposeful efforts towards self-de¬ 
velopment carried on by an mdividual in all the three 
aspecb of his life—^his work, personal Life and his 
contribution to society as a citizen constitute an es¬ 
sential ingredient of adult education." 

Universities can play a major role in promoting 
adult education through its planned strategies. It can 
adopt a number of villages for spreading adult edu¬ 
cation. It is highly desirable that every university 
should have an adult education wing attached to it. 
Opportunities should be given to the students to meet 
villagers, study and help in solving their problems. 

Proper mass media should be used to communi¬ 
cate and enlighten the village people about adult 
education and 'developmentcil literacy' programmes. 

Universiti^ may start correspondence courses, 
evening courses, vocational courses and summer in¬ 
stitutes to stress the significance of adult education. 
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Universities should take part in rural devel¬ 
opment schemes like Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme (IRDP), Training for Rural youth 
for self employment (TRYSEM), Development of 
Women and Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA) 
and Total Literacy Compaigns (TLCs). Planned 
efforts should be made to give maximum possible 
coverage to the neo-literates. Universities should 
organise awareness camp-cum-training pro¬ 
grammes in each and every taluka of their juris¬ 
diction to generate awareness among the neo¬ 
literates about how to utilise the benefits under 
various government sponsored schemes. 

Printed self-explanatory posters, booklets in sim¬ 
ple language regarding government programmes, 
self-employment, rural development, sanitation and 
hygiene need to be prepared by universities for the 
benefit of neo-literates. 


tary and social workers to ^cAion ^ instnictional 
agencies. 

All state governments should evince keen in¬ 
terest in promoting the right type of adult educa¬ 
tion. 

The press, the public and those who are in the 
profession should feel that it is their serious busi¬ 
ness to disseminate adult education. The concept 
of "Each one teach one" "Each one teach ten" and 
"Make the Home Literate", should be strictly prac¬ 
tised. Further the fruits of adult education must 
reach the doors of every man howsoever poor in 
all villages. 

If the universities were to take up the implemen¬ 
tation of the adult education programmes senously, 
we can definitely see phenomenal changes in the 
behaviour of our adults. 


I suggest that every university in India should 
direct its teacher-training institutes to take up the task 
of promoting adult education in rural and urban ar- 
e£is 

We can ask school teachers, students includmg 
NSS workers, village youth, ex-servicemen, volun- 


Lastly, for a complete success of any pro¬ 
gramme what IS more important is the right type 
of co-operation. Therefore villagers must cooper¬ 
ate with the adult education workers in order to 
build up a new rural India with enlightened and 
responsible citizens. 


SOFTER 
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Compilers 

■ P.\SCAI> .A? per Jensen & Wirth Pascal report, ideal teaching 
language for computer programming 
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all modules except communication 
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Strategies for Effective Generation and 
Management of Funds for Higher 
Education in Nigeria 

M.A. Ogxmu* 


Introduction 

The term higher education in the Nigerian con¬ 
text covers all forms of post-secondary education in 
Universities, Colleges of Education, and Polytechnics- 
For the purpose of this paper usage of the term will be 
restricted to education provided in the universities. 

The ol:^ectiv^ of higher education in Nigeria as 
specified in Section 32 of the National Policy on Edu¬ 
cation (1981) are as follows: 

a) the acquisition, development and inculcation of 
the proper value-onentation for the survival of 
the individual and society; 

b) the development of the intellectual capacities to 
understand and appreciate their environments; 

c) the acquisition of both physical and intellectual 
skills which will enable individuals to develop 
into useful members of the community; and 

d) the acquistion of an objective view of the local 
and external environments. 

As noted by Ukeje (1986) it is stating the obvious 
to say that adequate funding of higher education is 
imperative for the realization of the primary objec¬ 
tives of higher education which mclude : 

i) production of effective and efficient high-level 
manpower for national development, 

ii) development of self reliance and creativity, 

iii) promotion of national unity, 

IV) production of good citizens and productive in¬ 
dividuals, 

v) inculcation of a healthy way of life, and 

V i) the development of the ideals, skills and attitudes 
necessary and fundamental for the development 
and advancement of prosperous, free and peace 
ful nation. 

Yet, as the noted economist, Okigbo (1990) rightly 
observed, "No one who studies the reports of the visi¬ 
tation panels (1975-1985) on the major universities 


Senior Lecturer, Department of Educational 
Administration and jpoundahon. Faculty of Education, 
University of Benin, Benin City, Nigeria. 


can fail to be struck by the constancy of the problems 
caused by inadequate funding, irregular rhythm of 
cash flows, inadequate administration and manage¬ 
ment of the funds as weak as of the university sys¬ 
tem and frequent allegations, of large scale frauds". 
He is not exaggerating as can be seen from the infor¬ 
mation on the recurrent grants received from the gov¬ 
ernment by the federal universities from 1980-1990 
as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: Federal Universities'Appropriation Need and 
Allocation 1980-1990 


Year 

ReifUested 

(a) 

NucReco 

fW 

lUceived 

k) 

Percentage 
(b/a) (c/a) 

1980/81 

352 90 

290 52 

21597 

82 3 

612 

1981 

508 56 

343 51 

321 91 

67 5 

633 

1982 

710.77 

579 63 

334,62 

815 

471 

1983 

767 52 

634.53 

371.47 

82.7 

484 

1984 

821.34 

634 37 

428 39 

T71 

52.2 

1985 

694 61 

446 02 

421.90 

64.2 

607 

SAF1986 

21714 

150 52 

104 80 

69 3 

483 

1987 

17616 

125 99 

65 15 

715 

369 

1988 

150.24 

13814 

8104 

919 

53 9 

1989 

139 07 

102 05 

6629 

73.4 

47.7 


Nl/C RECO' Recommended by National University Commission. 
Source Report of the CommLssion on the Review of Higher Edu¬ 
cation (1990 1D7) 

The Table indicates a wide gap between the 
amount requested for and the amount received by 
the federal universities. The difference ranges from 
61.2 per cent to 36.9 per cent between 1980 and 1987. 
In 1989 the difference was 47.7 per cent. In other 
words, in most years, the actual recurrent grant allo¬ 
cations have very little relationship to the budget re¬ 
quests of the universities. 

Adequate finance is the bed rock of any devel¬ 
opment. Without finance, management cannot plan 
or execute any worthwhile projects, buy new vehi¬ 
cles or refurbish old ones, provide hostel accommo¬ 
dation for its student population and provide decent 
and relatively well-furnished housing accommoda¬ 
tion for its staff. Indeed the provision of facilities for 
teaching and learning, issues deeding with conditions 
of service, expeinsion of existing facilities and infra¬ 
structure, est^lishment of new institutions or depart¬ 
ments have financial implications. Hence, constraints 
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of funding coupled widi irregular rhyttvm of cash flows 
make it difficult, if not impossible to plan efiPectively. 

Given ttie reality of "chronic under-funding" in 
our institutions of higher education, it becomes im¬ 
perative that alternative source of funding (other than 
government allocations) should be explored. 
Strategies for Effective Generation of Funds 

There are several external and internal alternative 
sources of generation of funds c^?en to institutions of 
higher education asiecoounended by most of tioe com¬ 
mitted and study groups set up to examine tive prob¬ 
lem {Ogunddo) Rqxrt, 197S,Coohey Report 
Report 1984; Longe Report 1991, Report of the Conference 
of Committee of Vice-Chancellors, 199land The World 
Bank Report No. 6920,1987). Among these (sources 
and strategies) are the following; 

Payment of Tuition Fees 

The Cookey Commission which was set up by 
the Federal Government to review the problems of 
higher education in Nigeria recommended that gov¬ 
ernment should provide 80 per cent of the total an¬ 
nual recurrent expenditure of each university and 
that institutions should find the balance of 20 per cent 
from internal revenue generation efforts and other 
sources. Payment of tuition fees should be one of the 
internal soured of revenue generation. The amount 
of tuition charged should be reasonable and should 
depend on the subject, the level at which it is taught 
and the type of programme. For countries like Viet¬ 
nam, Chile, Jordan and the Republic of Korea income 
from students' fees in public universities represents, 
22 per cent, 36 per cent, 40 p>er cent and 46 per cent 
respectively of recurrent expenditures {Onokerhoraye 
and Niooye 1995). 

Business Ventures 

Many institutions of higher education m Nigeria 
engage in such commercial ventures as ninrung of 
bookshops and printing presses, publishing, real es¬ 
tate, transport services, petroleum products retailmg, 
machines production, farmmg, hotels, catering and 
hospitality. Such practices should be continued and 
intensified where they already exist, and introduced 
where they are not yet available, provided they are 
productive. To bring efficiency and profitability mto 
the ventures, private sector organisations should be 
encouraged to participate in equity holding and even 
in direct management. 

Payment for University Services 

Closely related to the above-named category of 
business ventures is payment for service provided 
by institutions to ensure smooth running and admin¬ 
istration of academic services. Such services include 


photocc^ying, fax, telex, audio-visual aids, phone 
and computer. The cost of providing these services 
can be reduced and at the same time some revenue 
can be generated if the services are operated as busi¬ 
ness. As pointed out by Blair (1992:33), it is relatively 
easy to determine the cost of the service and to levy 
an appropriate fee, as would be done by any private 
sector organisation providing similar services. The 
only difficulties in determining costs (for such serv¬ 
ices) will be in respect of security, metered telephone 

calls.electricity, and water, {Onokerhoraye and 

Nwoye, 19^, op.cit). Institutions can however dwelop 
formulae for allocating such costs. 

Consultancy Services 

Institutions of higher learning have skills to sell. 
As recommended by Alele Williams (1991), authori¬ 
ties should mobilize such p>ersonnel with skills to 
procure funds for the institutions. Areas that can be 
exploited include engineering and technology, medi¬ 
cal and paramedical skills, survey, computer, sci¬ 
ences, education, law, accountancy, mass communi¬ 
cations, creative and musical arts and so on. The 
consultacny services in these disciplines should be 
thoroughly expanded, planned and managed to at¬ 
tract buyers. The staff who are engaged in such serv¬ 
ices coiild be given less teaching assignments and 
adequately remunerated to motivate them. 

Alumni Association 

The Longe Commission on Higher Education m 
the Nineties and Beyond note with regret that "Alumni 
associations for most of our higher institutions have 
not always been as useful as they could be." 

There can be no doubt that the alumni, particu¬ 
larly those of the older institutions occupy positions 
of authonty, influence and affluence which they could 
harness to help the development or maintenance of 
excellence m their alma mater. Efforts should be made 
to encourage them to contribute more effectively 
through endowments, research sponsorship and 
grantmg of scholarships and bursaries to students. 

"The time has come" says Alele Williams (1991) 
"when revolutionary option of Alumni Association 
representation in major statutory organs of the uni¬ 
versity should be given serious thought". In pursuit 
of this objective, die cautioned, due care must be 
taken to ensure that only persons with distinguished 
record of committed and altruistic service to man¬ 
kind in general and to the educational sector in par¬ 
ticular, are enlisted into the hallowed grounds of our 
universities' council chambers. 

Endowment Funds 

Institutions of higher learning should organize 
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endowment funds. There exists a huge reservoir of 
untapped charity which the authorities in the insti- 
tutkms should identify, locate and exploit. The inter¬ 
ests generated by the fund should be utilized for spe¬ 
cific purposes such as research, repairs or mainte¬ 
nance of teaching equipment and so on. 

Company Tax 

In Nigeria, companies of various sizes are spring¬ 
ing up and indeed maturing. Almost all of them de¬ 
clare heavy profits annually which is an indication 
of tiheir economic viability. The companies can assist 
the government and people of this country by con¬ 
tributing towards the financing of higher education 
if possible in specific areas such as the training of 
tedmological manpower or professional groups and 
so on. 

Recently the federal government approved 
1 V 2 % company tax for Higher Education Fiind to get 
all oiganizaticms fully involved in the educaticnral de¬ 
velopment process. However, care should be taken 
to ensure that the nation does not suffer the experi¬ 
ence of Tanzania where companies started to experi¬ 
ence negative growth as a result of excessive taxa¬ 
tion {GwalabaziMif 1991). 

In the preceding section an attempt has been 
made to describe some innovative strategies which 
could be used to generate funds for institutions of 
higher learning in Nigeria. 

While it is true that our institutions of higher 
learning suffer from chrome under-funding, it must 
be admitted that av€ulability of funds without pru¬ 
dent management cannot lead the institutions and 
the nation forward in the path of progress. In view 
of the limited finance available to the institutions, the 
importance of efficient management of available 
funds cannot be overstated. In the following sections, 
five major strategies for effective management of 
funds m the institutions will be described. 

Strategies for Effective Management of Funds 

Onokerhoraye and Nwoye (1995) suggest the 
following measures, among others, as effective means 
of ensuring efficient management of financial re¬ 
sources in institutions of higher learning. 

Competent, Experienced and Reliable Leadership 

The \ficc-Chancelior and his/her principal offic¬ 
ers have a mi^or role to play in the efficient manage¬ 
ment of financial resources in the universiti^. This 
suggests that the Vice-Chancellor and his key offic¬ 
ers must be reliable managers who are profession¬ 
ally competent and vastly experioiced in financial 
and administrative matters so as to be capable of de¬ 
signing and implementing budgetary and cost con¬ 


trol measures as well as other financial mechanisms 
and procedures that would guarantee efficient man¬ 
agement of funds and other resources of the univer¬ 
sity. 

Sound and Reliable Accounting Systems 

One of the most important components of any 
modem organization is a reliable and efficient ac¬ 
counting system. In view of inadequate resources 
coupled with the need to allocate available financial 
resources to competing demands, the establishment 
of well staffed accounting systems is mandatory in 
institutions of higher learning. "Such systems must 
have the appropriate books and records that would 
facilitate early checking and detection of fraud and 
all forms of abuse and waste. All members of staff 
connected with the handling of funds and the keep¬ 
ing of the accounting and other records should be 
thoroughly trained in their job and must be men and 
women of integrity and competence. 

Internal and External Audit System 

Closely related to tiie issue of a sound and reli¬ 
able accounting system is that of an efficient internal 
and external audit system. The audit system should 
be fully equipped to effect both pre- and post ex¬ 
penditure auditing on a regular basis. The purpose 
of the pre-expenditure auditing is to ensure that all 
purchases are vital and tiiat the price being paid for 
each item represents its tme market value, while the 
post expenditure auditmg is designed to ensure that 
the item in respect of which money has been ad¬ 
vanced has actually been purchased and that it is of 
the right quality and description necessary for the 
purpose for which it was purchased. It is obvious for 
the above perception of the role of the audit depart¬ 
ment that its staffing should reflect not only profes¬ 
sional accountants but techniceil sta0 in all areas of 
normal university expenditure. Within ffie frame¬ 
work of such a well and appropriately staffed audit 
department, it will be in a petition to examine all the 
administrative functions, procedures and systems, 
besides the work of checking and detecting fraud and 
the appraisal of management accounting records and 
systems. To ensure effective control, it is necessary 
to have clearly defined r^ponsibility and line of au¬ 
thority for dealing with all aspects of the institution's 
financial transactions including the processing of in¬ 
voices, authorising of expenditure, signing of 
cheques, handling of cash, issuing of stock and all 
such similar functions. For effectiveness, the inter¬ 
nal auditor should be directly responsible to the Chief 
Executive to whom he reports. Further more, the in¬ 
ternal auditor should be in a position to survey the 
accounting, financial costing and other operations of 
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the institutions, sul^ecting th«n to very critical ap¬ 
praisal as to their effectiveness. 

Budgeting and Budgetary Control 

Budgeting is primarily concerned with the trans¬ 
lation of financial resources into human purposes. It 
is generally an estimate or plan as to how money will 
be spent by an organization over a period of time in 
relation to the amount of money available. '"While it 
can be said that Nigerian universities have effective 
budget preparation systems, the control and effec¬ 
tive implementation of the budget... require improve¬ 
ments" {Onokerhoraye and Nwoye, op. cit.) A budget 
like any plan has little chance of success unless there 
is effort to monitor ttre progress. Monitoring involves 
following up an activity with the intention to assess 
progre^, compare with initial plans and detect de¬ 
viation, if any, from a planned programme and then 
take corrective measures. 

The installation of eHective budgetary control 
mechanisms in the management systems of higher 
educational institutions is a sine qua non because such 
control mechanisms make it possible for the execu¬ 
tives in charge to control cost and revenues by com¬ 
paring actual result with the approved budget esti¬ 
mates and then taking corrective action or measures 
whenever necessary. Thus where there is a deviation 
from the budgeted figures, questions would be raised 
and corrective action taken, if necessary (Irukwu, 
1994 : 7). 

Computerization of Administration 

The declining availability of financial resources 
in Nigerian institutions of higher leammg coupled 
with the need to reduce wastage in the area of staff 
employment where such staff are not necessary, high¬ 
lights the need for these institutions to speed up the 
computerization process which is at present going 
on in them. 

Surveys of the various universities by Blair and 
his research associates (1992) revealed that items of 
information were not readily available because their 
(universities') existing records were totally inad¬ 
equate for an environment in which real financial 
management, cost centres and income generation 
were to operate. "Some institutions were almost to¬ 
tally unable to obtain from their records even rela¬ 
tively simpler data on their financial situation. In 
other words most universities in Nigeria do not have 
the financial information available to manage their 
institutions properly" (Blair, 1992 :18). 

The installation of a proven university compu¬ 
terized Management Information System (MIS) in 
eadi Nigerian university, the adaptation of existing 


manual systems to tile requirements of the compu¬ 
terized system, and the training of support staff, 
would provide universiti^ with the basis from v^diich 
to develop financially diversified source of income 
and income generation activities, and allow them to 
operate the hoped-for financial compact with their 
governments. Without the rapid installation of such 
a system in each university, financial reform cannot 
succeed (Blair, 1992 ; 17). There is need therefore to 
intensify the efforts being made so that at the begin¬ 
ning of the 21st century, all aspects of the manage¬ 
ment of Nigerian univeraties are computerized. 

Conclusion 

The paper has highlighted the crippling phoiom- 
enon of under-funding in institutions of higher leam- 
ing in Nigena and identified several strategies for 
effective generaticm and management of funds for 
the institutions. Education is the key that unlocks the 
door to modernization. To operate or develop at the 
desired level, institutions of higher learning in Ni¬ 
geria must seek alternative means of financing their 
programmes and apply effective management strat¬ 
egies to manage the available funds efficiently, smce 
government funds cannot support their needs. 
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Academic Output and 
Market Damand 


Dr. K. KaJhirirangan, Chairman, Space Commission, Secretary, De¬ 
partment of Space and Chairman, Indian Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion delivered the Convocation Address at tite eighth convocation of 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open University, Hyderabad. He said, "The con¬ 
flict between availability and market demand still continues as a 
major issue primarily because of the lack of compatibility between 
the academic output and market demand, leading to unemployment 
and underemployment in some areas whereas certain sectors are af¬ 
fected by severe scarcity of required manpower. Also, the qualitative 
degeneration as an offshoot of certain critical defects in the academic 
systems is adding further complexities^' Excerpts 


The strive to understand the 
boimdary of knowledge and the 
quest to look beyond to unearth 
the hidden facts, has been the 
faithful companion of humanity, in 
its growth of progress. The mcreaS' 
ing demand on resources 
alongwith the basic instinct to im¬ 
prove the comfort, forced succes¬ 
sive generations to use their intel¬ 
ligence and skill for an unproved 
quality of life. In other words, the 
saga of human accomplishments 
not only narrates the story of man 
employing his physical strength 
for a better living, but also the pro¬ 
gressive change in utilising the in¬ 
tellectual skills for transforming 
his life by mteracting with the en¬ 
vironment. The concept of human¬ 
kind as the parasite on earth's re¬ 
sources, progressively changed to 
the realisation of humans as physi¬ 
cal capital and today as 'man¬ 
power' developed out of the avail¬ 
able human resources. 

Manpower resources consti¬ 
tute a primary and essential input 
for a country's socio-economic 
development process. Hie goals of 
economic and social development 
can only be achieved if there exist 
adequate supplies of manpower 
with requisite education and skills. 
It is an accepted fact that the key 
to national prosperity, apart from 


the spirit of the people, lies m the 
effective combmation of the three 
factors: technology, raw matenals 
and capital, pnmarily the human 
capital. This fact was well recog¬ 
nised by our nation, when it ac¬ 
cepted the Scientific Policy Reso¬ 
lution in 1958, which stated : "the 
wealth and prosperity of a nation de¬ 
pend on the effective utilisation of its 
human and material resources 
through industrialisation. The use of 
human material for industrialisation 
demands its education in science and 
training tn technical shlls ... India's 
enormous resources of manpower, can 
only become an asset in the modern 
world when trained and educated". 

The catalytic role of education 
in improvmg the living standards 
of the people is an accepted fact. 
Least developed countries with lit¬ 
eracy rates of 20-30 per cent have 
a national per capita gross income 
of less than US $ 200 per year. On 
the other hand, m developed coun- 
tnes wbt^re the literacy rate is more 
than 95%, the average annual per 
capita GNP is US $ 18000. Simi¬ 
larly an analysis of the female lit¬ 
eracy, along with infant mortality 
rate, life expectancy and level of 
development also brings out the 
inevitable role of education in the 
overall development of a nation. 
For example, average number of 


children per uneducated women 
m Brazil is 6.5, whereas women 
with secondary education have 
only 2.5. In Liberia, women who 
have been to secondsuy school are 
ten times more likely to use fam¬ 
ily planning services. Another 
study in 4 Latin American coun¬ 
tries have shown that education 
was responsible for 40-60 per cent 
decline in birth rate. Arecent study 
by International Food Policy Re¬ 
search Institute reveals that if men 
and women had education and 
access to agricultural inputs such 
as fertilizer and technologies, 
gains in agricultural output would 
be substantial. Even otherwise, 
considering the fact that 70 out of 
every 100 illiterates in underdevel¬ 
oped countries are women, eradi¬ 
cating illiteracy contributes to 
women's liberation. 

In India, education is consid¬ 
ered as an integral part of the 
country's development process 
and thus has been accorded a high 
priority Phenomenal expansion 
has taken place m the field of edu¬ 
cation, since mdependence. The 
successive national policies on 
education reiterated Govern¬ 
ment's commitment towards uni- 
versalisation of education. The 
number of primary and uppCT pri¬ 
mary schools mcreased from 220 
thousand in 1950-51 to 730 thou¬ 
sand in 1993. A quarter million 
non-formal education centers also 
exist for school children and pri¬ 
mary school drop outs. The total 
enrolment m 1993-94 in primary 
classes has crossed 100 million 
with another 40 million in upper 
primary classes as compared to 
less than 20 million in 1950-51. 
There has been significant growth 
in plan outlays on education too. 
The eighth plan outlay on educa¬ 
tion of Rs. 19,600 crores is 2.6 times 
that of seventh plan. The annual 
allocation by the Government of 
India on education in 1996-97 rose 
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to Rs. 3375 crores compared to 
1875 crores in 1995-96. 

The substantial increase in the 
numerical stxengtii apart diere has 
been tremendous improvement in 
the quality and excellence. The 
country has not only been able to 
create excellent institutions of in¬ 
ternational repute, but also pro¬ 
duce world-renowned academi¬ 
cians, engineers and technologists. 
Besides, considerable progress has 
been achieved in a number of high 
technology areas, cutting across 
disciphnes ranging from agricul¬ 
tural & genetic engineering to elec¬ 
tronics and super computers; and 
in a variety of themes starting from 
mining and construction, to 
atomic energy and space. For ex¬ 
ample, Indian accomplishments in 
Space technology development 
and utilisation are widely ac¬ 
claimed and India is considered as 
one of the front-ranking space-far¬ 
ing nations of the world. 

While w^e have made consid¬ 
erable progress in identifymg and 
developing the human resources, 
how far we have succeeded in re- 
alismg the objectives of the scien¬ 
tific policy of 1958, which stated 
that one of the aims was "fa encour¬ 
age and mitmte with all possible speed, 
programmes for the training of scien¬ 
tific and technical personnel, on a scale 
adequate to fulfil the country's needs 
in science and education, agriculture 
and industry and defense?" For a 
great country like India, with its 
tradihons of scholarship and origi¬ 
nal thinking and its great cultural 
heritage and having a population 
of more than 900 million, there 
cannot be a scarcity of manpower, 
if the available human resources 
are properly assessed, efficiently 
developed and optimally utilised. 
The number of scientists, engi¬ 
neers and technicians per thou¬ 
sand population in Canada, Japan 
and Sweden is 180.66,112.77 and 
113.63 respectively. The corre¬ 


sponding figure in India is 3.76. 
Hie conflict between availability 
and market demand still continues 
as a major issue primarily because 
of the lack of compatibility be¬ 
tween the academic output and 
market demand, leading to unem¬ 
ployment and underemployment 
in some areas whereas certain sec¬ 
tors are affected by severe scarcity 
of required manpower. Also, the 
qualitative degeneration as an off¬ 
shoot of certam critical defects in 
the academic systems is adding 
further complexities. 

As the famous scientist Carl 
began, said "we live in an extraordi¬ 
nary age. These are times of stunning 
changes in social organisation, eco¬ 
nomic well-being, moral and ethical 
precepts, philosophical and religious 
perspectixxs and human self-knowl¬ 
edge as well as in our understanding 
of that vast universe m which we are 
imbedded like a grain of sand in a cos¬ 
mic ocean. " Between 1917 and 1950, 
countries containmg one third of 
the world's population seceded 
from the market economy and 
launched an experiment m con- 
structmg an alternative economic 
system. A massive effort was made 
to centralise control of production 
and allocate all resources through 
state planning. This vast equip¬ 
ment transformed the political and 
the economic map of the world 
and set the course of much of the 
twentieth century. Today, the limi¬ 
tations of the very same system, 
have set in motion just as radical a 
transformation, as these same 
countries change course, seeking 
to rebuild markets and reintegrate 
themselves into the world 
economy. Today, most of the 
economies have rejected all or 
much of central planning and have 
embarked on a passage — a tran¬ 
sition — towards decentralised 
market mechanisms underpinned 
by widespread private ownership 
Not all follow the same patii. De¬ 
spite common features, the mass 


of centrally planned economies 
was far from monolithic. It was 
composed of coimtries with differ^ 
ent histories, cultures and resource 
endowments. Whereas political 
change towards multiparty de¬ 
mocracy was a prime-objective in 
the post-1989 reforms in Central 
and Eastern Europe (CEE) and the 
Newly Independent States (NIS) 
of the former Soviet Union, neither 
China which initiated economic 
refonps in 1978 nor \fietnam has 
expenenced a political transition 
away from governments patterned 
on the earher concepts. There is thus 
tremendous variety in the depar¬ 
ture point, strategies and outcomes 
of transiticm, across the countries. 

The era of liberalisation, 
globalisation as well as 
stabilisation and the transition to¬ 
wards an mtegrated world offers 
tremendous opportunities cou¬ 
pled with formidable challenges. 
The ongomg transition is not sim¬ 
ply the adoption or modification 
of a few policies or programmes 
but a passage from one mode of 
economic organisation to a vastly 
different one. The underlying hab¬ 
its and rules of an economic sys¬ 
tem are often so pervasive and in¬ 
grained that they are taken for 
granted. Transition often un¬ 
leashed a complex process of crea¬ 
tion, adaptation and destruction. 
Old mstitutions and organisations 
evolve, or are replaced, requiring 
new skills and attitudes. Also, in 
the transition economies the 
magnitudes are exceptionally 
greater. For example, transition 
economies have privatised more 
than 30,000 large and medium^i^e 
enterprises in five years. In the 
eleven years between 1980 and 
1991, the rest of the world pnva- 
tised fewer tiian 7,000. 

The challenges related to man¬ 
power planning are two fold in 
this context: meeting the require¬ 
ments to explore and exploit the 
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opportunities available in the glo¬ 
bal market in an integrated world 
and catering to the national re¬ 
quirements in tune with the wind 
of trar^ition initiated in our own 
country. The global opportunities 
are so vast and indeterministic that 
how much we can exploit with the 
national capability and capacity is 
the question. It be worthwhile 
to identify certain areas of national 
eminence and mtemational com¬ 
petence and prioritise the targeted 
markets and segments which will 
be in consonance with the current 
scenario. This will in turn enable 
us to identify the manpower needs 
and hence the challenges towards 
arriving at a plan of action. 

The inevitable role of modem 
communication technologies in 
f ulfillin g the task ahead in the edu¬ 
cational sector is well reflected m 
the National Policy on Education 
(NPE). It states : "modem commu¬ 
nication technologies have the poten¬ 
tial to bypass several stages and se¬ 
quences in the process cf development 
encountered in early decades. Both the 
constraints of time and distance at 
once become manageable. In order to 
avoid structural dualism, modern 
educational technology must reach out 
to the most distant arats and the most 
deprived sections of beneficiaries si¬ 
multaneously loith the areas of com¬ 
parative t^uence and ready availabil¬ 
ity." It is quite natural for a coun¬ 
try with 900 million people on 329 
mha area, speaking over 50 major 
regional languages and represent¬ 
ing almost ^ the religions of the 
world to adopt this strategy as it 
IS the only means to meet the na¬ 
tional go^ in a cost-effective and 
timely manner. This is further com¬ 
pounded by the problem of illit¬ 
eracy, whidi is 47.8% as per 1991 
emsus and will be a m^or diallenge 
as we alter the 21st coitury. 

Recognising the immense po¬ 
tential of satellites as a medium for 
mass communication and educa¬ 


tion, particularly m the rural areas, 
India embarked on a planned pro¬ 
gramme in the seventies. Satellite 
Instructional Television Experi¬ 
ment programme (SITE), consid¬ 
ered as the biggest ever exercise of 
this kind anywhere in the world, 
involving 2400 villages in six In¬ 
dian States, was successfully con¬ 
ducted using NASA's ATS-6 satel¬ 
lite in 1975-76. Careful preparation 
of pFOgr£UTunes tailored to the pro¬ 
files of SITE village audience and 
pretesting them to evaluate audi¬ 
ence reaction for their comprehen¬ 
sion, utility and entertainment pre¬ 
ceded the actual audio-visual 
transmission. Using the vast 
amount of folklore, mythological 
backdrop and the rich cultural her¬ 
itage in the form of dances and folk 
songs as background material, 
messages of socicil value were pro¬ 
jected to the audience. Special ef¬ 
forts were made to produce sci¬ 
ence programmes to make chil¬ 
dren realise that science piermeates 
their everyday activities. The year 
long programme which ended in 
August 1976, conclusively estab¬ 
lished the efficacy of the audio¬ 
visual medium for enhancing edu¬ 
cation, in the shortest time possi¬ 
ble to remote rural areas, in health, 
hygiene, family planning and bet¬ 
ter agricultural practices. 

The success of SITE led to the 
establishment of the operational 
multipurpose Indian National Sat¬ 
ellite System viz., INSAT in the 
early eighties. INSAT system with 
its four operational satellites pres¬ 
ently, provides telecommunica¬ 
tions, broadcasting and meteoro¬ 
logical services. These satellites 
will be augmented by INSAT-2E in 
middle 1998. The satellite televi¬ 
sion component consists of eight¬ 
een TV channels which include 
national and regional language 
services. These are rebroadcast 
through the terrestrial TV trans¬ 
mitters. Cable operators also dis¬ 
tribute them through cable. The 


terr^trial TV network consists of 
over 750 transmitters covering 
85% of population and 68% of 
area. INSAT is being used to pro¬ 
vide Educational TV (ETV) Serv¬ 
ice for primary school children in 
selected three-district clusters in 
the six States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Bihar and Uttar Prad^h. Separate 
programmes for primary school 
children in the age group of 4 to 8 
years and 9 to 11 years are telecast. 
The ETV programmes are targeted 
for rural schools where TV brings 
the teaching aids which are other¬ 
wise unavailable or scarce, to the 
class rooms. Programmes for the 
guidance/training of primary 
school teachers are also telecast. 
Programme production infrastruc¬ 
ture for TV'programmes for pri¬ 
mary education has been created 
through Central Institutes for Edu¬ 
cational Technology (CIET) and six 
State Institutes for Educational 
Technology (SIETs). 

Realising the need to impart 
periodic training to various sectors 
of the society, we have embarked 
upon a scheme of further e)q)eri- 
mentation and demonstration in 
distance education using satellites 
for development. Training of the 
primary school teachers, village 
level workers or extension work¬ 
ers, adult literacy activists or vol¬ 
unteers and retraining of indus¬ 
trial workers are the three target 
groups which were selected. Sinc» 
such training of trainers have to be 
interactive, a two-way audio and 
one-way video system was 
evolved. The trainers or village 
level workers already have a 
wealth of information that they 
could share with each other and it 
is necessary that the medium ca¬ 
bles this. Hence, the interaction is 
not only between the lecturer and 
students, but also amongst the stu¬ 
dents. The basic system consists of 
a teaching end, a model classroom 
with the teaching aids such as 
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blackboard, video recorders and 
personal computer terminal. This 
classroom is Located close to a sat¬ 
ellite earth station which is again 
configured to be as simple and in¬ 
expensive as possible. At the end 
of a lecture or a demonstration, the 
persons assembled at the distant 
classrooms could ask questions to 
the resource person at the teach¬ 
ing end and obtain clarificatLons. 
Convinced of the need to have an 
operational system, a Training and 
Development Communication 
Channel (TDCC) was earmarked 
on INSAT in 1995. A number of 
experiments for adult education 
activists^ industrial workers. State 
Bank employees, employees of 
Panchayat Raj Institutions, etc, 
have emphatically demonstrated 
the system viability. 

Community education for bet¬ 
ter resource management is yet 
another area where space systems 
have emphatically proved theu 
worthiness. Industrialisation 
driven by Weisteful human con¬ 
sumption patterns in the devel¬ 
oped countries has resulted in pro- 
motmg a totally unsustainable 
way of Uvmg and has aggravated 
poverty elsewhere by creatmg 
large imbalances in livelihood of 
different regions. Achieving sus¬ 
tainable development will require 
not only substantial improvement 
in the production but also adjust¬ 
ments in the consumption pattern 
and optimal use of resources 
linked to the carrying capacity of 
the land. This in turn demands the 
adoption of appropriate agricul¬ 
tural practices takmg into account 
the nature of terrain, soil type, 
availability of water resources, etc, 
particularly in the developing coun¬ 
tries. Space offers viable technologi¬ 
cal options to arrive at as well as to 
reach these information to the con¬ 
cerned sectors of the society. 

To demonstrate the efficacy of 
a satellite based development 
communication and training net¬ 


work for rural development a Pi¬ 
lot Project viz., jihabua Develop¬ 
ment Communications Project 
(JDCP) is being carried out in the 
Jhabua District of Madhya 
Pradesh for a period of two years. 
The regular transmissions have 
started on November 1,19%. This 
end-to-end Project would demon¬ 
strate the effectiveness of the com¬ 
munications support to the devel¬ 
opmental activities in die District 
and also in providing interactive 
training to the field officials and 
the people in general It will also 
provide inputs for planning and 
establishmg of operational systems 
on a wider scale in the country. 

JDCP and TDCC are only the 
beginning. Apart from increase in 
the utilisation of these networks 
and their replication, newer and 
innovative technologies are being 
experimented with by ISRO to 
make them more elective and re¬ 
sponsive to meet the varied re¬ 
quirements of information serv¬ 
ices. Introduction of digital tech¬ 
nologic is a must. The costs of dig¬ 
ital equipment based on MPEG-2 
compression technologies are 
coming down. The multi-media 
technologies are coming to pack¬ 
age knowledge into an integrated 
audio/visual/text/graphics for¬ 
mats usmg computers. Internet 


and intranet technologies are fast 
emerging, towards this ISRO is 
utilising the flight opportunities 
on the fizst developmental lUg^t of 
GSLV to expoiment and demcHi- 
strate new technologies meeting 
the requirements of future. 

The GSAT-1 satellite sched¬ 
uled for launch on the first devel¬ 
opmental flight of India's Geo-sta- 
tionary Satellite Launch Vehicle 
(GSLV) carries two high powered 
(46 dBW) S-band transponders. 
Under GSAT-1 Applications 
Project (GAP-1), ISRO is working 
on demonstrating digital audio 
and data broadcast services, mul¬ 
tiple digital TV channels via a 
transponder and a hybrid-internet 
system which is based on low 
speed dial-up line and high speed 
satellite broadcast. 

Each transponder of GSAT-1 
can support 4 to 8 compressed dig¬ 
ital TV channels depending on the 
quality, Alternatively, each trans¬ 
ponder can also support 48 audio 
channels at 16 Kbps or 8 CD qual¬ 
ity channels to small portable re¬ 
ceivers. Since bent-pipe trans¬ 
ponders are used, the satellite is 
transparent to other modulation 
techruques. Availability of such a 
large number of channels is ex¬ 
pected to revolutionalise the radio 
broadcasting scenario in the coun- 
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try. Ap0tft from the charmels of 
generd nature, introducing dedi¬ 
cated channels for news, sports, 
different types of music, business 
information, development com¬ 
munications, etc, are also feasible. 
Broadcast of curriculum based au¬ 
dio lectures for students of distance 


human capital into valuable re¬ 
sources for the empowerment of 
the nation is a formidable chal¬ 
lenge. As Dr. Ambedkar said, "The 
object of primaiy education is to see 
that every child that enters the por¬ 
tals cf a primary school does leave tt 
only at a stage when it becomes liter- 


you continue to enrich your 
knowledge you also have the on¬ 
erous responsibility of sharing this 
knowledge with the less privi¬ 
leged and the needy in our soci¬ 
ety, thereby creating a multiplier 
effort, which I am sure can only 
make a strong, vibrant and pros- 


education and school children is 
expected to be a major usage. The 
digital nature of ttie agnal is also 
envisaged to provide a host of data 
broadcast services These include 
dissemmation of lecture notes to 
students of Open Universities, dis¬ 
tribution of electronic newspapers, 
broadcast of infoimation by utility 
agencies, down loading large vol¬ 
umes of internet data, etc 

In an era of inevitable compul¬ 
sions from an exponentially grow¬ 
ing population for better quality of 
life and an expandmg national 
economy that needs to adapt itself 
to a changing world of economic 
liberalisation and global integra¬ 
tion, development of the available 


ate and continues to be literate 
throughout the rest of his life. " Learn¬ 
ing is a continuous process by 
which one strives not only to im¬ 
prove his mteUectual faculties, but 
also to realise the transformation 
towards complete manhood, m a 
conhnuous process of ennchment. 
I am happy to see a cross-section 
of the Indian populace who has 
realised this reality and reached 
the successful cukrunation of yet 
another phase m their life. With the 
change in concept of education as 
an investment in human capital 
with the aim of not only the gen¬ 
eration of manpower, but man¬ 
hood, the challenges ahead are 
daunting and formidable. While 


perous India of the 21st century. As 
the great Czech educationist 
Comenius stated 350 years ago, 
"Ourfirst wish is that all men should 
be educated to full humanity; not any 
one individual, nor a few nor even 
many, but all men together and sin¬ 
gle, young and old, nch and poor, of 
high and lowly birth, men and women 
— in a word all those whose fate tt is 
to be born human beings; so that at 
last the whole of the human race may 
become educated, men of all ages, all 
conditions, both sexes and all nations. 
Our second wish is that every man 
should he wholly educated, rightly 
formed not only in one single matter 
or in a few or even m many but in all 
things which affect human nature" 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


85th Indian Science Congress—A Report 


The 85th sessicm of the Indian 
Science Congress was lecently or¬ 
ganised at the Osmania University 
campus in Hyderabad. Inaugurat¬ 
ing the Congress, Prime Minister 
Mr. LK. Guji^ lauded the achieve¬ 
ments of Indian scientists over the 
last fifty years in the face of all 
odds. 

'"Despite technology emb air- 
goes and denials by foreign coun¬ 
tries, India has made big strides in 
the fields of atomic energy, space 
and defence. We converted every 
denial into opportunity/' he said. 

Referring to his visit to the de¬ 
fence aind research development 
organisation laboratories, the 
Prime Minister said, "The more I 
saw, the more proud I felt. Young 
scientists are contributing so much 
to our growth. The proudest mo¬ 
ment of my life was to see our sat¬ 
ellite being launched," he said. 

The Prime Minister appealed 
to Indian scientists to make a 
greater contribution in solving the 
daily problems of the common 
people, including the supply of 
clean dnnkmg water and increas¬ 
ing productivity of food greiins. 

Mr. Gujral called on the scien¬ 
tists to solve the problem of drink¬ 
ing water supply, increasing agri¬ 
culture productivity, and helping 
m the adult and female literacy. 

The Prime Minister also un¬ 
derlined the need for better intel¬ 
lectual property management and 
said there were many ideas in edu¬ 
cational institutions and the labo¬ 
ratories which should be p>atented. 

"It is necessary to promote tPR 
culture. To this end we need to 
have a numtser of scientists, oigi- 


neers, teachers and lawyers to an¬ 
swer the needs of the IPR regime." 

Stres^ng the importance of 
protecting India's interest m mat¬ 
ters of intellectual property nghts, 
the Prime Minister said the Gov¬ 
ernment had sanctuxied money to 
set up a modem patent office. 

The Government was taking 
various other steps to make a ca¬ 
reer in science attractive for stu¬ 
dents. 

The Prime Minister said In¬ 
dian industry still had a long way 
to go before it becomes globally 
competitive. It was therefore nec¬ 
essary to harness the advances of 
technology to propel the growth of 
our industry, he said 

Mr Gujral said a new award 
would be instituted for those who 
promote and inculcate the scien¬ 
tific temperament among people, 
particularly the children. 

He hinted that the National 
Science Talent Search Scheme 
would be revived soon to attract 
young amd talented students to¬ 
wards science education. The gov¬ 
ernment had also set up a Technol¬ 
ogy Development Board to stimu¬ 
late such efforts through part- 
funding. Industry was showing 
keen interest in usmg these oppor¬ 
tunities, he said. 

Referring to the expertise of 
Indian scientists, researchers and 
entrepreneurs in the field of infoi^ 
mation technology, the Prime Min¬ 
ister said India should be able to 
get a four to five per cMit share in 
the world market in software 
rather than the present one per 
cent. 

The tools of information tech¬ 


nology should be utilised for 
spreading the scientific tempera¬ 
ment among people, policy¬ 
makers, poUticums and adminis¬ 
trators. 

In his address, the union min¬ 
ister of state for science and tech¬ 
nology, Mr. Y.K. Alagh, said that 
in the last five decades, one of the 
great achievements of Indian sci¬ 
ence has been the sustenance of the 
technological base of Indian agri¬ 
cultural growth. Scientists have 
released 1,125 varieties of cereal 
crops, 406 pulse varieties and 641 
varieties of oil seeds, fibre and fod¬ 
der crops, he said 

Prof. Alagh did not agree with 
the criticism that India's research 
and development expenditure 
was low and her scientific per¬ 
formance had deteriorated. He 
said that scattered evidence sug¬ 
gested that, in fact, small enter¬ 
prises spent more on research and 
innovations and for development 
of new products while big compa¬ 
nies "import technology for the so 
called white products and make 
profits from that without adapta¬ 
tion" 

Andhra Pradesh Governor 
Mr. C. Rangarajan said between 
one-third and a half of the growth 
in mdustrially advanced countries 
had come from technological 
progress. "Technology thus re¬ 
mains the principal driving force 
for long-term economic growth," 
he said. He also called for the need 
to harness science and tedinolc^ 
to answer India's myriad social 
mid economic problems. 

A.P chief minister Mr. 
Chandrababu Naidu said that 90 
per cent of die world's R and D is 
confined to the industrially devel¬ 
oped countries. Of this, 60 per cent 
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is military-oriented. In this con¬ 
text, it is important for India with 
such a large human capital to 
progresis more rapidly. 

Prof. P. Rama Rao, in his presi¬ 
dential address said while the 
world was spending $500 billion 
annually on R&D, India was 
spending merely $2.5 billion per 
annum. Only 15 per cent of this 
was going towards basic research. 

Despite low investment, the 
country had made great strides in 
science and technology, he said. 
There was a need to increeise allo¬ 
cation for research and develop¬ 
ment activity in the country. At 
least five per cent of the total plan 
outlay of the soao-economic min¬ 
istries should be allocated for sci¬ 
ence and technology related activi¬ 
ties, without putting additional 
burden on the exchequer. 

During the 8th Plan, Rs. 360 
billion was spent on R&D out of 
which 67 per cent came from cen¬ 
tral government, nine per cent 
from the states, and 24 per cent 
from the public and pnvale sector 
mdustry, he said. 

Calling for a new approach to 
science and technology in the 
country. Prof. Rama Rao called for 
the minimum mvestment of two 
per cent of the GNP in it by the end 
of the 9th Plan. Even this invest¬ 
ment would be less than the 2.5 to 
3 per cent made by leading indus¬ 
trialised countries, he pointed out. 
An increase in investment would 
help India recover lost time and 
opportunity. 

Touching on the subject of 
weak infrastructure facilities for 
R&D work at universities. Prof. 
Rao urged for immediate selection 
of at le*|st one university in every 
state for strengthening research 
infrastructure and skills. 

Prof. Rao rued the fact that 
there was no system for science 


and technology investments in dte 
economic ministries as was preva¬ 
lent in ti\e Defence Ministiy. Stat¬ 
ing that national security does not 
lie just in deferv^e, he called for the 
development of economy-related 
produdion technologic. 

On this occasion the Prime 
Minister presented the various 
awards instituted by the Indian 
Science Congress Association. The 
award winners included Prof. 
Roald Hoffman, Nobel Laureate 
from the Cornell University, 
Ithaca, US, who got the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Birth Centenary Award, 
and Prof, Yash Pal, who bagged 
the Ashutosh Mookhetjee Memo¬ 
rial Award. 

The other award winners 
were: Prof. Satish Dhawan 
(Vikram Ambalal Sarabai Cente¬ 
nary Award), Dr. A. Rama- 
chandran (S.S, Bhatnag^u' Memo¬ 
rial Award), Prof. R.C. Mehrotra 
(P.C. Ray Memorial Award), Dr. S. 
K. Joshi (M.N. Saha Birth Cente¬ 
nary Award), Prof. R. Narasimha 
(Srinivasa Ramanujam Birth Cen- 
tenauy Award), Prof. J.V. Narlikar 
(C.V. Raman Birth Centenary 
Award), Prof. G- Padmanabhan 
(J.C. Bose Memorial Award), Dr. 
Jayanta Kumar Ghosh (P.C. 
Mahalanobis Birth Centenary 
Award), Dr. V.S. Arunachalam 
(D.S. Kothari Memorial Award), 
Dr. M.R. Srinivasan (H.J. Bhabha 
Memorial Award), and Dr. M.S. 
Swaminathan (B.P. Paul Memorial 
Award). 

Collaborations and Partnerships 

Speakers at the second ple¬ 
nary session of the Congress 
warned tfiat Indian science, as also 
the world in general, would not be 
able to enter the 21st century of its 
dream unless die government, na¬ 
tional research laboratories, uni¬ 
versities and industries join hands 
and concentrate on innovations. 

Addressing a galaxy of scien¬ 


tists, students and entrepreneurs 
at Osmania University, Chancellor 
of the University of California, 
USA, Prof. MRC Greenwood said 
Indian sdenct was advancing by 
leaps and bounds, but, cautioned 
that future development of the 
third largest pool of scientific man¬ 
power could be attained only by 
partnerships. 

"Collaborations, partnerships 
and combined efforts of govern¬ 
ment, universities and industry 
have been responsible for the suc¬ 
cess of the US in the field of sci¬ 
ence. 

Knowledge is the key to the 
future and no nation would have 
the knowledge to enter the 21st 
century in the absence of joint ven¬ 
tures and a solid scientific policy," 
she said. 

Elaborating on the American 
Science Policy, Greenwood said 
substantial government funding 
for fundamental research was 
guidmg the US to new scientific 
frontiers. "In the US," she said, 
"government is the engine, part¬ 
nerships the vehicle and education 
the constant eneigy supplier." 

The US government's ap¬ 
proach to scioice is directional, not 
directive. TTie partnerships link 
science to economic development 
and science education from pri¬ 
mary school to postgraduation 
was reaping rich benefits, she ob¬ 
served. 

Underscoring the relevance of 
universities in scientific advance¬ 
ment, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Prof. CKN 
Patel said universities would not 
be able to survive by the him of 
the century if they do not gear 
themselves up to become the crea¬ 
tors of wealth for the nation. 

He noted that though search 
for knowledge had always been 
the drivii^ factor behind achieve- 
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niOTts in science, vaiious factors 
contributed to it during various 
stages of world history. 

If the urge to know was the 
only factor diiiing die pie-World 
War period, post World War sce¬ 
nario of science was upbeat with 
government funds iflooding it. 

The post-Cold War era saw the 
decrease in investment in defence- 
based scientific research. Notably, 
though the industry developed in 
a big way, there was a drop in in¬ 
dustry based research, he said. 

Stating that social expecta¬ 
tions were changing. Prof. Patel 
said that as against the old way of 
research works spanning 20 years, 
the present demands had made it 
mandatory that a particular re¬ 
search work be completed withm 
five years. 

"With the rapidly changing 
scenario world over, the questions 
to be uppermost in our mmds 
should be that how much research 
IS enough and how much the soci¬ 
ety could afford." 

The Chairman of the U S. 
House of Representatives' Com¬ 
mittee on Science, Mr. F. James 
Sensenbreimer, made it clear that 
the U.S. tax payers would not tol¬ 
erate it, if scientific collaborations 
with other cotmtries were based 
only on foreign policy considera¬ 
tions. 

He said: "We cannot risk mak¬ 
ing scientific cooperation vulner¬ 
able to accusations that it is just 
emother type of foreign aid. We 
must guard against creating the 
perception in the minds of the tax 
paying public that international 
science is foreign aid. Foreign aid 
ccHitiniies to be politically unpopu¬ 
lar and linking it to fimding for 
science will not advance our 
cause." 

Elaboratmg on the theme, he 


emphasised that it was imperative 
diat all parties involved in large 
multinational scientific projects 
must remain vigilant on beh^ of 
their own interests, and in this con¬ 
text cited the agreement with re¬ 
gard to the Large Ladron CoUider 
project located at the European 
Council for Particle Physics in Ge¬ 
neva, Switzerland, m which India 
was also a collaborator, along with 
the U.S. and 22 other countries 
Pressure h^ui to be mounted to 
modify the preliminary agreement 
as it did not provide for open ac¬ 
cess to the CERN facilities to all 
scientists, and there was no pro¬ 
tection of non-European interests 
in the event of cost overruns, in¬ 
cluding a funding cap, besides lack 
of good faith, reciprocity by CERN 
and its participants on contribu¬ 
tions to the next hi^ energy phys¬ 
ics facility, if and when it is built 
anywhere in the world, and inap¬ 
propriate management role for 
non-Europeans, he said. 

Plea for Organic Chemistry 


Hoffman said some molecules 
were beautiful by their symmetry 
and diose ugly in appearance did 
beautiful things to mankind. 
"There are molecules of various 
shapes — cubical, quadrangular, 
pyramidal and some resembling a 
soccer balL The colourful view of 
a haemoglobin molecule is splen¬ 
did, “he said. 

Later Prof. Hoffman gave 
away the B.M. Biila Science Prizes 
for the year 1994 and 1995 to 
young Indian scientists. The 
awardees are : Dipendra Prasad 
(Mathematics), Mehta Research 
Institute, Allahabad; S. Yashonath 
(Chemistry), Super Computer 
Education and Research Centre, In¬ 
dian Institute of Science, Bangalore; 
A Srikrishna (Chemistry), Indian 
Lrishtube of Science, Bangalore; Prof. 
Ashoke Sen (Physics), Mehta Re¬ 
search Institute, Allahabad; Shahid 
[ameel (Biology), International 
Centre for Genetic Engineering 
and Biotechnology. 

S & T and Indian Industry 


Nobel Prize winner for chem¬ 
istry Prof. Roald Hoffman asked 
Indian scientists to give more im¬ 
portance to organic chemistry. 


Delivering a lecture at the BM 
Birla Science Centre Prof. Hoffenan 
said studies on organic chemistry 
in India were not satisfactory and 
the subject should be given a 
thrust. Developments m the field 
would prove beneficial to the 
pharmaceutical industry, he noted. 


Terming science as a double- 
edged weapon with botii construc¬ 
tive and destructive powers, he 
said scientists should never forget 
ethics. Science does not always 
cater to materialistic needs, it has 
a spiritual side too. "Look at the 
structure of certain molecules and 
see how beautiful they are. Science 
is an art in itself," he said. 


On molecular beauty. Prof. 


The Chairman of ICI Limited 
and a member of the Scientific 
Advisory Committee to the Cabi¬ 
net, Dr. Ashok Ganguly, regretted 
that the various issues relating to 
the use of S & T for tapping the 
vast opportumties for the Indian 
industry, particularly the food 
processing sector, had still not 
been addressed properly. 

He said the time was already 
over-due to find ways and means 
to modernise botti the people and 
the institutions in the S & T sec¬ 
tors. There was particularly a need 
to create conditions to upgrade at 
least some universities to world 
class standards and for heavy in¬ 
vestment in R & D in key sectors 
of the industry. 

India, he said, must learn from 
other countries. In the developed 
world, edready the traditional bar¬ 
riers between academic research 
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and industrial R&D were bseaking 
down and collaboration between 
Government academia, and the 
industry was creating holistic ad* 
vantages and raising dieirnaticmal 
competitiveness. 

In India also, there was a need 
to create a network of various re¬ 
sources, drivai by clearly defined 
business goals and this was the 
respcmsibility of the industry, and 
not die Government. "The mes¬ 
sage is very clear—inv^t and m- 
vest even more massively in S &T 
institutions, and mdustrial and 
agricultural R & D to generate 
wealth," he Sciid. 

He further emphasised that 
both demand and curiosity driven 
S & T were necessary, as while the 
former led to generation of na¬ 
tional wealth, the latter resulted in 
new knowledge. One without the 
other would have diminishing 
value. They have to be orches¬ 
trated properly. 

He called for greater thrust 
towards R & D in the agricultural 
sector, on the ground that it would 
be critical for India's sustainable 
development and said the S & T 
related problems that required ur¬ 
gent attention included soil ero¬ 
sion and degradation, overuse of 
chemicals, loss of grain storage 
and transit, over-dependence on 
monsoon and under-investment m 
water management, and underes¬ 
timation of the role of plant 
biotechnology in India's quantum 
leap mto a new ecologically sus¬ 
tainable agricultural orbit 

Women and Science 

Dr. Manju Sharma, Secretary, 
Department of Biotechnology, pre¬ 
senting a paper at die forum on 
women and science, called upon 
women entrepreneurs to focus 
more on ventures based on devel- 
c^unente inbiotechnoiogy, particu¬ 
larly in areas of agriculture and 


medicine and said they could par¬ 
ticularly invest in areas like tissue, 
cut flowere, mushroom cultiva¬ 
tion,, .vermiculturc, food pnxess^ 
ing and. preservation and inte¬ 
grated and poultry farming, 
where advanced technologies 
were already available and whoe 
there was a big market waiting to 
be tapped. She also urged for 
greater involvemmt of wom«i in 
bio-technology R&D and, in this 
context, recalled estimates that 
biotechnology and genetic engi¬ 
neering would account for 40 per 
cent of the global industrial sce¬ 
nario in the next century. 
"Whether we talk of food items, 
enhancing agriculture productiv¬ 
ity, use of biological software such 
as bioferhlizeis and biopestidde, 
the need to intensify research in 
bioscience would be of utmost 
priority. I do not see any reason why 
women sdentists and technologists, 
who favour )oinmg biosdences to 
other areas of sdenoe, cannot con¬ 
tribute in a big way in this endeav¬ 
our," she added- 

Addressing the women del¬ 
egates, Mr. P.D. Gupta of the Insti¬ 
tute of Chenucal Technology said 
that the sexual differences were 
built in physiologically and the 
process starts even before the de* 
velopment of the brain of the foe¬ 
tus. Despite the common myth, 
women were no way inferior to 
men in any aspect and the sexual 
difference have historically devel¬ 
oped for the purpose of division 
of labour, he said. 

Participating in the poster ses¬ 
sion, Malathi Duraisamy of the 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Chennai observed that women 
had to wait for a longer time than 
men for securing jobs. In her study 
on tire gender disparity in employ¬ 
ment and earnings among the sci¬ 
ence and technology persons in 
the country she ccnncluded that on 
an average women earn about 20 


per cent less than men and tire dis¬ 
parities were caused by tile dis¬ 
similarity in tile field of specreli- 
sation. 

In trer pajrer, Hole of Indian 
women in the scientific scCTiario,' 
K. Jaya of the department of 
Botany claimed that women con¬ 
stituted a microscopic minority 
despite their exemplary role in the 
field of science. Apart from the 
opposition from family members, 
bartiers also existed due to the pro¬ 
fessional world where masculine 
ethics of bureaucracy forced 
women to achieve femirune goals 
related to family. 

Inclusion of science and tech¬ 
nology for women in the Sixth Five 
Year Plan marked the recognition 
of women as an integral part of the 
national development, observed 
Parampreet Kaur of the Cyto¬ 
genetics and Tissue Culture Labo¬ 
ratory of the Osmania University. 

Education and Science 

Universities should maintam 
a healthy balance between the 
emerging specialisations in educa¬ 
tion to cater to the demands of cur¬ 
rent technological advancements, 
said Prof. M.S. Ananth of the In¬ 
dian Institute of Technology, 
Ch«inai. 

Participating in the sympo¬ 
sium on Engineering Education at 
the 85th Indian Science Congress, 
Prof. Anant said these institutions 
should educate students to help 
cope with the cmifusion of values 
following technologies that 
threaten to sweep humanity off its 
cultural feet. 

He said the liberalisation 
policy had changed the outlook of 
the government towards the role 
of the educational institutions vis¬ 
a-vis industry. 

The new ecanomic policy ex¬ 
pected the institutes of higher 
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learning to modify their role to 
assist Indian industry go global 
The revised pattern of fimding for 
the educational institutions em¬ 
phasised on revenue generation as 
a prelude towards die grant of ef¬ 
fective administartion and func¬ 
tional autonomy, he noted. 

According to him the stress 
was on encouraging long term fi¬ 
nancial and developmental plan- 
nmg for freeing education from 
governmental interference. 

He felt that the curnculum at 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels ^ould focus cm teaching the 
students so as to enable them to 
keep pace with the rapidly chang- 
mg technologies. 

He admitted that the govern¬ 
ment funding had decreased for 
higher education and research 
work was becoming an expensive 
undertaking. 

Increasing consumerism cind 
the mformation explosion had si¬ 
multaneously raised the levels of 
accountability, he added. 

Energy Issues 

There was a need for popular¬ 
ising the natural lighting and heat¬ 
ing concepts in the country, said 
Ms. Leena Srivastava of the Tata 
Energy Research Institute. She was 
participating in the symposium, 
"Energy — the dominant mfra- 
structure" as part of the 85th In¬ 
dian Science Congress. She said 
that these concepts should be 
made part of the architectural 
courses for long-term energy sav¬ 
ing measures. 

Responding to a question that 
the issue of global warming could 
just be a false alarm since there was 
no corresponding inaease in the 
surface temperature, she said more 
evidence was pmuiing in about the 
Green House Effect resulting in 
discernible impact on climate 
change. 


Though the issue has some 
uncertainty, the measures inibated 
were precautionary m nature, she 
said. 

In his presentation, Mr. A.P. 
Rao, general manager of the cor¬ 
porate R&D division of the Bharat 
Heavy Electncals Limited called 
upon the research institutions, m- 
dustnes and universities to come 
together and focus on the coun¬ 
try's requirements and evolve pro¬ 
grammes for implementation of 
new technologies 

The environmental regula¬ 
tions and the non-availability of 
natural gas for power generators 
would influence a great deal the 
emerging power generation tech¬ 
nologies, he said. 

Even the need for achieving 
higher plant efficiencies using 
high ash Indian coal and other fu¬ 
els would contribute in this direc¬ 
tion, he said. 

Science and Environment 

Prof I Bandyopadhyay, pro¬ 
fessor in environmental sciences, 
Geneva, called upon Indian scien¬ 
tists to address politically sensitive 
matters regarding science and en- 
vironment through creation of 
interdisciplinary knowledge. 

Speaking at the seventh ple¬ 
nary session of the Science Con¬ 
gress, Prof Bandyopadhyay said 
scientists were generally hesitant 
to take up policy issues regarding 
science and environment, thereby 
resulting in an "unhealthy" trend 
of NGOs and media taking the 
lead. "Media and NGOs are not 
technically qualified to make state¬ 
ments and influence government 
decisions regarding science. But, 
with scientists shying away from 
such issues, media and NGOs are 
playing^a prominent role. But they 
have only relief measures to sug¬ 
gest, not remedies" he said. 


"What had the scientists done 
when the Silent Valley project in 
Kerala threatened the existence of 
lion-tailed monkeys there?" he 
asked. Citing the health hazard of 
arsenic contamination of drinking 
water in East India and Bangla¬ 
desh, he said the West Bengal gov¬ 
ernment had taken up a project to 
purify dnnking water at an exor¬ 
bitant cost. 

"Neither did the government 
seek the expertise of a geochemist 
to unravel the mystery of arsenic 
content in the water, nor did sci¬ 
entists form a core group to find it 
out," he observed. 

Elaboratmg on what he called 
eco-fundamentalism, he said there 
was a fundamental dichotomy be¬ 
tween nature and modem science. 

"Eco-fundamentalists look at 
modem science as reductionary 
and future as holistic. There 
should be an alternative agenda 
from the ecological view point 
which could transform re¬ 
ductionist disciplinary knowledge 
into a holistic interdisciplinary 
one 

Prof Bandyopadhyay, a spe¬ 
cialist in montology, said moun¬ 
tains were being ignored by the 
scientific fraternity, though 10 per 
cent of the world population lived 
on mountains and 40 per cent were 
dependent on them. About 60 per 
cent of the utilised fresh water 
originate from mountains, which 
occupy 33 per cent of the total ter¬ 
restrial surface of earth. 

Dr. R. Gadagkar, chairman 
Centre for Ecological Sciences, In¬ 
dian Institute of Science, aired a 
similar grievance that his field of 
study, entomology was not being 
given adequate attention. Though 
insects constitute the largest 
number of species in the animal 
kingdom, their study was not get¬ 
ting enough thrust, he said. 
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Buttressing his point. Dr. 
Gadagkar said it was astounding 
that though small in size, insects 
constituted almost 75 per cent of 
the total biomass on earth. Insects 
constituted 71 6 per cent of de¬ 
scribed Indian species, while 
mammals were a mere 0.4 per cent. 
India, though having a mega-di- 
versity m ecology, was not promot¬ 
ing study of insects, he said. 

Prof. James Gardner, pro-Vice- 
Chancellor University of Mani¬ 
toba, Canada made a valid point 
observing that the last three days 
of the Science Congress had delib¬ 
erated much on environmental 
problems and less on solutions. 
There was a serious imbalance be¬ 
tween consumption of natural re¬ 
sources and their replenishment, 
he said, addmg that scientists were 
speaking about sustamabUity from 
a narrow perspective. 

"If one goes by the biological 
calendar. Homo sapiens appeared 
on the face of earth only the other 
day It IS from the point of human 
view that sustainability is being 
discussed, taking into considera¬ 
tion only the last one million years 
into account, when the actual geo¬ 
logical age IS more than five bil- 
bon years," he noted. 

He felt that there should be 
better understanding of geo¬ 
science which would give formal 
knowledge on resource manage¬ 
ment 

Over 50CX) delegates compris¬ 
ing national and international sci¬ 
entists participated in the 5-day 
deliberations of the Congress. 

The 86th Indian Science Con¬ 
gress will be held at the Anna Uni¬ 
versity m Chennai next year with 
the focal theme "New Bio-sci- 
ences: Opporturuties and Chal¬ 
lenges." 

Dr. Manju Sharma, Secretary, 
Department of Bio-Technology, 


Govt, of bidia, was elected Gen¬ 
eral President of the 86th session 
of the Congress, to be held in 1999. 

National Seminar on 
Culture and Psychology 

The Department of Psychol¬ 
ogy, University of Delhi recently 
oiganised a National Seminar on 
"Culture and Psychology" Emi¬ 
nent social saentists and profes¬ 
sionals from aUied disciplines, art¬ 
ists and writers participated in the 
Seminar. The deliberations fo¬ 
cused on the nature and signifi¬ 
cance of the relationship between 
culture and aspects of human psy¬ 
che as approached by tiie different 
human sciences in respective dis¬ 
ciplinary traditions. 

Prof. G. Misra, Seminar Direc¬ 
tor, in his mtroductory remarks 
drew attention to the need for a 
dialogue and close interaction 
across different disciplmes. He 
highlighted the significance of cul¬ 
ture in psychological sciences. 
Prof. Andre Beteille examined the 
boundaries of anthropological, 
sociological, and psychological 
discourses. He viewed culture in 
terms of organized pattern of 
ideas, beliefs and values largely 
mvolv'mg the evaluative aspect of 
the collective social life. He noted 
that anthropology had shown 
enormous degree of variation 
across cultures. He analyzed the 
inter-disciplinary challenges in 
grappling with the issue of culture 
vis-a-vis human action. He noted 
that the Indian culture had always 
been reflective, and inspite of 
globalizatKm, cultural variety will 
continue in future. 

Prof D. Sinha, debvered the 
Platinum Jubilee lecture on "Cul¬ 
ture from a CixKS-CuItural Psycho¬ 
logical Perspective". He dwelt on 
the psychologists' tryst with cul¬ 
ture as it had grown in the field of 
cross cultural psychology in an 
historical perspective. He indi¬ 


cated tiiat while culture and psy¬ 
che both were intimately linked, 
"culture" for a long time could not 
find a proper place in the main¬ 
stream discourses in the psycho¬ 
logical science. It was suggested 
that the dominance of Euro- 
American meta-theoretical frame 
of reference led to a constrained vi¬ 
sion of the discipline which was 
reinforced and legitimised by the 
positivist methodology. Hence 
within the mainstream psychol¬ 
ogy, the cultural embeddedness of 
psychological discourse was kept 
at a periphery. He argued that tifie 
'culture blind' eind 'culture bound' 
aspects of psychology needed to 
be challenged as culture formed an 
integral part of the human psyche 
and its behavioural manifesta¬ 
tions. 

The role of culture m human 
cognition was explored by Prof, 
G.C. Gupta. He reflected on the 
nature of the process of culture- 
in making and examined 
autopoiesis or the process of self 
making which reflects a .systemic 
self regulative approach to the 
study of cognition and culture. 
Prof. A.K. Smha exammed the pro¬ 
totypical contrasts in the 
conceptualization of 'time' in In¬ 
dian and Western cultures, which 
provided one way of understand¬ 
ing culture. Prof. Udai Jain 
analyzed the histoncal and current 
social processes shaping the iden¬ 
tity of the native community at an 
intenor village of British Colum¬ 
bia in Canada. A historical per¬ 
spective on the interface between 
psychology and culture was dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. Lila Krishnan. She 
focused upon the changes in the 
field of psychology over the last 
three decades with the inclusion of 
the "cultural component", specifi¬ 
cally within the well known 
branches of "cross-cultural" and 
"cultural" psychologies. Prof. 
Janak Pandey schematized the 
various approaches to examine the 
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relationship betwe^ cviltuie ^nd 
psychology alcmg two dimensions 
namely emphasis on cultural 
context and emphasis on 
commonalties in human experi¬ 
ence. Dr. Suneet Varma indicated 
that the discipline of psychology 
should broaden its perspective by 
adopting an interpretive stance- 
one which allows for the reading 
of culture as a "process" and not 
as a nominal variable used to cat¬ 
egorize groups. Prof. L.B. Tnpathi 
cautioned that overemph 2 isis on 
looking for diversity in cultural 
forms had sidetracked the essen¬ 
tial unity inherent in the diversi¬ 
ties of psychological phenomena, 
thereby hindering the develop¬ 
ment of a "universal" psychology. 
Cultural appropriateness of psy¬ 
chotherapeutic intervention was 
emphasized, and its implications 
were examined by Prof. Hanpad 
Mishra, Prof. Veeraraghavan, Prof. 
Ashum Gupta and Prof. Aruna 
Broota 

Prof. J.S. Neki, a psychiatrist, 
noted that what Freud said did not 
apply to all of us. The Oedipus 
myth is not universal. The mean¬ 
ings of love and sexuality are cul¬ 
ture specific. He viewed two as¬ 
pects of libido . Libido sensualist 
and libido affectionalist. The 
former had the properties of ob¬ 
ject seekmg, had choice and capac¬ 
ity to discriminate. Sexual libido 
was concerned with race 
piopogation and affectionai libido 
was object sustaining. He hypoth¬ 
esized harmonal/ neural bases of 
libidinal activity. He referred to the 
findings that ablation of temporal 
lobe produced hypersexuality 
while ablation of ^ntal lobe led 
to the neglect of the offspring. He 
felt very strongly that the two 
streams of libido were picked up 
from different cultures. Prof. Neki 
remarked that in Indian setting 
human life was shared. This had 
implkations for therapy and treat- 
men t for mental disorders. He 


drew attention to the syntaxity of 
the cultural medium. Giving ex¬ 
amples from linguistic usage he 
mdicated the possible differences 
in the structure of mind across cul¬ 
tures. Drawing from his experi¬ 
ences with mental patients in dif¬ 
ferent cultures Prof, Neki illus¬ 
trated the significance of culture m 
clinical work For him culture 
meant a design for living which 
was mtimately linked with men- 
tcil functionmg. He noted certain 
specific ego defence mechanisms 
used in India such as Karmic as¬ 
cription, deceptive humility, pro¬ 
jective extroversion and kinship 
incorporation. He remarked that 
culture had important implica¬ 
tions for health and disease in all 
aspects. 

One session was devoted to¬ 
wards understandmg the role of 
culture in shapmg human devel¬ 
opment. Ms. Bhanumati Sharma 
examined the way culture was 
used in the researches in the area 
of child development Dr. Bonnie 
Kanner emphasized that meaning 
of 'development' and its end 
points were culturally embedded 
and warned about the possible 
pilfails m adopting concepts and 
methodologies developed in alien 
cultures. Prof Michael Mascolo 
focused on the dynamic construc¬ 
tion of culture, social rebtion, and 
self. Instead of viewing mdividu- 
als or cultures as independent 
forms, he stressed the mutual in¬ 
terplay among biological, per¬ 
sonal, dyadic and cultural systems 
and illustrated it through an analy¬ 
sis of dynamic construction of self 
evaluative emotion (e.g., pride) m 
North ,\merican culture. 

In another session an eminent 
psycho-analyst Prof. Sudhir Kakar 
irutbted a discussion on psycho¬ 
analytic perspective on the inter¬ 
face between culture and psyche. 
The discussion highlighted how 
psychic and behavioural manifes¬ 


tations were culture specific and 
how certain perspective could nei¬ 
ther be taken for granted nor could 
be damned for its origin but had 
to be rigorously demonstrated 
across different cultures. He re¬ 
marked that the pain of nearness, 
in the Indian context would 
largely be preferred to the coldness 
of distance. He said that the Indian 
way of thinking is context-sensi¬ 
tive. To him cultural psychology 
provided a refuge for the restless¬ 
ness felt in his psychoanalytic en¬ 
deavour. The inner world com¬ 
prised of mental representations of 
culture, he observed. It was a sys¬ 
tem of reverberating world of 
one's cultural experiences and tra¬ 
ditions and consisted of living 
past, he added. 

As a part of the seminar a sym¬ 
posium was organized around the 
theme of cultural influences on 
organizahonal behaviour and de- 
signmg organizations. Prof R.C. 
Tripathi mtroduced the theme of 
the symposium and asserted that 
designing organizations m the In¬ 
dian socio-cultural millieu re¬ 
quired a comprehensive under¬ 
standing of social values, and the 
cultural matrix of Indianness. Prof. 
J B.P. Smha, made a presentation 
based on the empirical work per¬ 
taining to the Indian social values 
prevalent m organizations and 
provided a comparative analysis 
with Western values. He asserted 
that Indian values of harmony and 
tolerance, group embeddedness, 
hierarchical concerns, dependence 
and personalized relationship on- 
entation were gradually being rel¬ 
egated to a backseat and values 
like achievement, ability utiliza¬ 
tion and actualization were gain¬ 
ing currency with Indian manag¬ 
ers. 

Shri Yognand Sinha expressed 
his serioiB doubt as to whether we 
really understood the Indianness 
of the Indian organizations. He as- 
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serted that generally Indianness 
was understood only with refer¬ 
ence to some contrast i.e., non 
Indianness or Westemness. The 
point of reference lay at some¬ 
where else. We tended to create 
polar categories. Such an approach 
was frau^t with serious deficien¬ 
cies as far as the understanding of 
Indianness was concerned. Prof. 
Rajen Gupta articulated that or¬ 
ganizations ought to be conceived 
or designed as a new kind of hu¬ 
man groups. According to him, 
organizations ought to be con¬ 
ceived or designed as a new kind 
of human groups. According to 
him, organizations were coloniz- 
mg the life of an individual, and 
there was a need to discover new 
methodologies to study the inter¬ 
face of culture and organization. 
Prof. J.K, Mitra suggested that In¬ 
dian organizations were not 
facilitative of creating structures 
and documenting each and every 
aspect of their functioning. Prof. 
Anand Prakash argued that social 
values understood by survey tech¬ 
niques failed to provide a com¬ 
plete understanding of cultural 
complexities of Indian organiza¬ 
tions. The mam reason lay in prob¬ 
lems of locating the context of or¬ 
ganizational boundaries Prof 
R.C. Tripathi, said that Indian or¬ 
ganizations needed to rediscover 
the goals and mission in the cul¬ 
tural processes of India. 

In the session exploring the 
linkages of culture and mind, an 
attempt was made to sketch the 
contours of Indian identity. Shri 
Ashok Vajpeyie pointed out that 
the essential problem was that 
many of us no longer had resi¬ 
dency in a particular language; Le., 
we had a fragmented world view 
shaped by different linguistic sys¬ 
tems for cognitions/intellection 
(English) and everyday life (e.g. 
Hindi) wherein it was difficult to 
locate an authentic Indian self. Shii 
Ninnal Verma, an eminent Hindi 


writer, felt that tiie strmgffi of the 
Indian self lay in its collections 
with others as well as the divine 
order, in stark contrast to the 
lonely and Ic^t individual self in 
the West which had largely sev¬ 
ered the external ties and intercon¬ 
nections. Prof. Wageesh Shukla 
emphasised the notion of culture 
as cOTistruction of the mind as con¬ 
ceptualized in the Yogic system of 
thought. He noted that the true 
nature of self could only be expe- 
nenced by purging the mind and 
emptying it from the illusion 
called culture. Prof. T.K.V. 
Subramanium gave an overview 
of the cuTTHit trends in history vis- 
a-vis culture and raised the ques¬ 
tion of "Who's culture"? He 
pointed out that what was referred 
to as culture at a given tune in his¬ 
tory represented the view of those 
in power. He thus emphasised the 
need for a hermeneutical approach 
to understanding cultural artefacts 
as well as texts situated in specific 
historical contexts. Dr. Rabindra 
Ray, a noted sociologist, in his 
presentation, reflected on the di¬ 
lemmas of Indian self-definition. 
He pointed out the ambivalence of 
West and East about themselves as 
well as about each other and how 
a search for an Indian self defini¬ 
tion was marked by a back-forth 
movement between a definition 
cast on a western mould and a 
westernised sanskritic tradition. 

Prof, T.N. Madan exammed 
the notion of culture from the 
viewpoint of an anthropologist. 
He noted that while anthropolo¬ 
gists emphasised cultural relativ- 
ity, psychologists conceptualised 
the psyche in terms of universal 
principles applicable to all people. 
He gave examples from different 
cultures which challenged this 
notion of a universal psyche. 

Dn Kapila Vatsayayan, m her 
concluding address, gave a call to 
reconstruct the human scientific 


approach towvds culture which 
could overcmne titefeagmentation 
felt across different disciplmefi 
which focused on understanding 
culture, bi her opinion, a funda¬ 
mental paradigmatic shift was 
warrant^ which may encompass 
different levels of ccHisdousness as 
well as its various manifestations 
across time and space. 

GJU Faculty Development 

Programme 

Working in industry for at 
least a fortni^t once in two years 
will become mandatory for all 
teachers of Guru Jambheshwar 
University. As part of a pro- 
gTsimme for faculty development, 
it has been recommended that 
courses on change management 
and communication skills be or¬ 
ganised for all teachers of the uni¬ 
versity. The suggestions are re¬ 
ported to have been made by a 
committee constituted by the Vice- 
Chancellor to plan measures to 
update the skills of teachers. 

The committee has observed 
that it would be necessary to cre¬ 
ate an attitudinal change in the 
teachers to enable them to adjust 
themselves to their new environ¬ 
ment in view of the international 
competition in the field of higher 
education. 

The first course was recently 
held on "management of change". 
The other topics for workshops to 
be held include effective use of 
teaching aids, use of information 
technology and development of 
communication skills. 

Tlie Vice-Chancellor, Dr K.L. 
johar, said that there was an urgent 
need to orient teachers for the chal¬ 
lenging job of providing higher 
education in a manner tiiat it was 
tuned to the needs of the industry 
and business. 

Dr Johar said the university 
had decided to take up faculty de- 
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velopment progranunes in the 
right earnest and all teadiers on 
the campus as also diose working 
in affiliated colleges would be 
motivated to participate. 

To enable teachers to have 
first-hand experience of the work 
culture and job requirements in the 
industry, it has been recom¬ 
mended that every teacher should 
work for at least 15 days in an in¬ 
dustrial house or business organi¬ 
sation relevant to his respective 
discipline. The teacher would be 
treated as being on duty durmg 
this period. 

Nanocrystals for Wide Use 

Scientists at the Anna 
Univeristy, Chennai are reported 
to have prepared nanocrystals, or 
crystals of size one-billionth of a 
metre, that are one of the frontier 
areas of global research today. 

A team headed by Mr. S. 
Ramasamy prepared crystals 
about 10 nanometres in size of sev¬ 
eral compounds that mclude zinc 
oxide, zirconia, barium titanate 
and lead zirconia titanate under a 
project funded by the Department 
of Science and Technology. (A 
nanometre is ten raised to the 
power of minus nine metres.) 
These tiny crystals can be a^em- 
bled to form 'nanostructured' ma¬ 
terials with wide-ranging applica¬ 
tions. 

The nanostructured forms of 
metals, alloys, ceramics and com¬ 
posites are harder and tougher and 
have improved magnetic proper¬ 
ties compared to conventional 
materials, Mr. Ramasamy said at 
a symposium on nanc»tructured 
materiids held in Hyderabad. Mr. 
Ramasamy said these materials 
could be used in solid state batter¬ 
ies. 

The team planned to investi¬ 
gate potential use of nan¬ 
ostructured materials in medicine. 


as culture media to grow microor¬ 
ganisms, and as odour sensors, Mr. 
Ramasamy reported. 

An indigenous chamber 
would be installed at the depart¬ 
ment of nuclccu physics at Anna 
Uiuversity in March this year, Mr. 
Ramasamy said. 

Moot Court Competition 

Law students excelled the pro¬ 
fessionals while presenting their 
arguments at the moot court, ob¬ 
served Justice Y. Bhaskar Rao of 
Karnataka High Court at the val¬ 
edictory function of the national 
level moot court competition or¬ 
ganised by the University Law 
College in Bangalore recently. 

Moot courts inculcated profes- 
sionalism among students even 
before they entered the Bar, he 
said. The topic at the moot court. 
Professional Misconduct by an Advo¬ 
cate, was very interesting when the 
conduct of advocates was in lime¬ 
light, he added 

Five sittmg judges from the 
High Court of Karnataka — Jus¬ 
tices Y. Bhaskar Rao, T.S. Thakur, 
Chandrashekahraiah, H.L Dattu 
and V Gopala Gowda — were on 
the panel of the moot court to hear 
the arguments of the students and 
deliver judgment. 

The team comprismg Mr P.K. 
Prabhat and Ms Reeba Elizabeth 
Chacko of National Law School of 
India University (NLSIU), 
Bangalore, emerged winners in the 
finals while Mr Gerald Manoharan 
and Ms Kavery Boparma of the 
University Law College (ULC), 
Bangalore, were the runners-up. 
Ms Reeba Elizabeth Chacko was 
adjudged best student advocate 
and best lady advocate and Mr 
P.K. Prabhat, second best student 
advocate and best g^tleman ad¬ 
vocate. The NLSIU bagged first 
prize for memorials while Campus 
Law Centre, Delhi, came sectmd. 


Twenty teams from all over 
the country participated in the 
comjoetition, said ULC Principal 
Prof. V.B. Cutinho in his welcome 
address. He said moot courts 
helped the stud^ts in the future 
career to a large extent. 

Sanjay Gandhi FGI 
Convocation 

'^What India needs at the mo¬ 
ment, is renaissance — social, po¬ 
litical, economical and cultural to 
lead the world and regain the sta¬ 
tus of "Guru', the world leader 
which she really was at one time," 
said Dr Karan Singh, Member of 
Rajya Sabha on the occasion of the 
3rd convocation of Sanjay Gandhi 
Post Graduate Institute of Medi¬ 
cal Sciences held in Lucknow re¬ 
cently. He said that in the country 
the moral and social values were 
gettmg eroded to a great extent. 
Crime and corruption were replac¬ 
ing the harmony and honesty in 
each and every sphere of life. 

"Ironically, we have devel¬ 
oped a tendency to expect hard 
results with the soft options which 
IS no more possible," he observed 
adding, "we require concentra¬ 
tion, dedication, devotion and de¬ 
termination to get the hard results 
and then only we would be able 
to give a proper direction to the 
entire world." 

Laced with the shlokas from 
the Vedas, he started his ttiat re¬ 
volved around the basic principle 
that healthy mind rests in a 
healthy body, 

Laying stress on the various 
dimensions of health Dr Singh said 
that the goal at present should be 
to achieve holistic health and then 
<Mily a holistic «xiety could be de¬ 
veloped. 

Outlining the importance of 
physical, emotional, psychological 
and spiritual aspects of human 
healtii. Dr. Karan Singh, said that 
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in view of the ever increasing ccm- 
sumehsm, crimmalisation^ com- 
mercialisation and urbanisatimi of 
the society, one had to be physi¬ 
cally fit, psychologically and emo¬ 
tionally strong and sound, men¬ 
tally balanced and above all spir¬ 
itually centered. 

He said that along with all the 
technical advancements in the 
field of medical and other sciences, 
one should ponder over these ex¬ 
tra-scientific aspects and princi¬ 
ples to live a better life. 

Speaking on the occasion, 
Governor Mr. Romesh Bhandari 
expressed his discontent and dis¬ 
may over the irregular scheduling 
of the admissions, sessions, exami¬ 
nations, declaration of results and 
the convocations in the different 
universities of the state. 

DPEP National Research 
Programme 

Under the National Research 
Component (NRC), the District 
Primary Education Programme, 
sponsored by the Govt, of India, 
(DPEP) announces two schemes, 
PROMOTE (Promoting Individual 
Research in Primary Education) 
and INSPIRE (Institutional 
Projects m Primary Education). 
Research studies pertainmg to 
identified areas will be sponsored 
through these schemes. 

PROMOTE scheme is for pro¬ 
moting research m elementary 
education by established indi¬ 
vidual research scholars from na¬ 
tional educational institutions, 
universities, reputed non-govem- 
ment institutions and established 
freelance reseaichers with proven 
expertise and experience. Under 
INSPIRE scheme. Research Stud¬ 
ies by institutions &: universities 
will be promoted. Institutions hav¬ 
ing interest and experience in con¬ 
ducting research in education, 
socio-economic or other develop¬ 


mental is»ies will be given pref¬ 
erence. In order to avail support 
under PROMOTE and/or IN¬ 
SPIRE, individual r^earchers and 
institutions have to first submit a 
Concept Paper on the research 
theme. 

Further details of the priority 
areas identified, schemes, their 
applicability, financial limits, etc 
may be obtained from the Re¬ 
search Evaluation and Studies 
Unit, Ed. CIL's Technical Support 
Group, A-264, Defence Colony, 
New Delhi-110 024- 

Science Popularisation 

Award 

Dr. B-C. Deb Memorial 
Award for popularisation of Sci¬ 
ence for 1997-98 was presented 
to science writer and communi¬ 
cator Dr. Naresh Chand Jain. The 
award, carrying a cash prize of 
Rs. 5,000 and the citation was 
presented to Dr. Jain by Dr. 
Stephan Hill, Director of 
UNESCO, Jakarta. 

Recipient of the Chemline 
Award for 1994 for science writing 
on Indian themes and the Raizada 
Award 1992 for Young Informa¬ 
tion scientist of the Society for In¬ 
formation Science, Dr. Naresh Jain 
is actively involved in popularis¬ 
ing the science through various 
media including newspapers and 
radios. 

Dr, Jain, Assistant Director- 
General of Indian Council of Medi¬ 
cal Research, Delhi, in his lecture 


Dr. S. Shanmugasundaram, 
Vice-Chancellor, Tamil Nadu Vet¬ 
erinary and Animal Sciences Uni¬ 
versity (TANUVAS), stressed the 


on ^'strategies of oihandng indig- 
ai<Kis science coverage in the com- 
municatiofi media'', called for set- 
ting up a science media centre to 
provide feed and information to 
science writers and journalists and 
to encourage more people to write 
on science subjects and popular¬ 
ise science. 

He said writers should also be 
aware of the fact that writing on 
science was not a social service but 
quite lucrative and paying job and 
there were number of awards in¬ 
stituted for them. 

Rathindra Puraskar 

Prof. U.R. Rao, Member, Space 
Commission and Dr. Vikram 
Sarabhai, former Chairman of the 
Space Commission and Secretary, 
Department of Space, have been 
awarded the prestigious 
Rathindra Puraskar for 1996 by the 
Visva-Baharati University, Shanti- 
niketan. The award is in recogni¬ 
tion of their significant contribu¬ 
tion to the application of science 
for public welfare. 

The award was instituted to 
perpetuate the memory of late 
Rathindranath Tagore, eld^t son 
of Rabindranath Tagore. The 
award comprises a citation and a 
cash award of Rs. 15,000. 


We Congratulate.... 

E>r, Radharaman Chakrabarti 
who has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Netaji Subhas 
Open University, Calcutta. 


need for taking the results of the 
research activities from the labo¬ 
ratory to the general public, the 
end beneficiaries. He was speak- 


News from Agricultural Universities 

TANUVAS Research & Training Centre 
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disease, which affected the sheep proposed to develop the 
populatidn recently in the south- Ramayanpatti centre as a model 
em districts and minimising the goat farm and also impart special- 
loss to the farmers to a consider- ised training to the fanners in this 
able extent. field. He urged the farmers to take 

He said the University has full advantage of die centre. 


News from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 


ing at a function to declare open 
the new premises of die Universi¬ 
ty's research and training centre at 
Ramayanpatti village near 
Tirunelveli constructed at a cost of 
Rs. nine lakhs from the funds pro¬ 
vided by the District Rural Devel- 
opment Agency (DRDA). He 
pointed out cattle was second be¬ 
hind agriculture in building up the 
economy of die country and it also 
provided constant revenue to the 
farmers. 

He said the strength of the 
bulls, particularly the special 
breed like Kangeyam bulls, had 
gone down alarmingly In the 
coimtry, causing much concern to 
the farming community in general 
and the scientists tn particular. The 
cattle played a key role in the food 
production in the coimtry and its 
depleted strength was expected to 
affect the food production in fu¬ 
ture. 

Dr. Shanmugasundaram said 
the milk production m the coun¬ 
try had increased ^ormously in 
the recent past, thanks to the re- 
seauch undertaken in this field by 
the scientists. However, the per 
individual consumption of milk 
had not increased, due to the spurt 
m the population. Country cows 
would not help much in increas¬ 
ing milk production, he said and 
advoacated cross breeding of 
cows. 

Dr. R. Manickam, Director, 
Centre for Animal Health Saaice, 
TANUVAS, in his presidential ad¬ 
dress pointed out the Unviersity 
was running 16 research and train¬ 
ing centres in various parts of the 
State, including one in Namakkal 
exclusivdy for poultiy. He said the 
traiiung imparted in the centres, 
helped farmers to take up self- 
employment. 

He pelted out the Ramayan- 
patti research centre played a key 
role in diagnosing tiie Blue Temgue 


Between 15th and 21st Febru¬ 
ary, 1998 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. The 
programmes are telecast on the 
Doordarshan's National Network 
from 7.15 to 8.00 a.m, every day 
except on Saturdays & Sundays. 
These programmes are also tel¬ 
ecast on Doordarshan's National 
Network from 6 00 to 7.00 a m. 
four days a week i.e. on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days. On DD2 University Video 
Lecture Courses will be shown at 
midnight between 0000-0030 hrs. 
and in the morning between 
10-10.30 a m. on Monday through 
Friday. 

Hmdi Programmes are bemg 
telecast on Mondays, Wednes¬ 
days & Fridays from 6 00 to 6.30 
a.m. 

15.2,38 

"Kuchamani Khayal — Its 
Characters Costumes & Make¬ 
up" 

“The Art of Stamp Designing" 
"Wmd Surfing" 

imc 

No Telecast 

"Little Knowledge is a Dan¬ 
gerous Thing-1" 

"Tragedy-1 : Aristotle to 
Brecht" 


"Recent Trends m Psychologi¬ 
cal Disorders —Child Depres¬ 
sion" 

"Bertrand Russell : A Cham¬ 
pion of Rationality" 

"Understanding Hotel Indus¬ 
try" 

LIVLC 

"Religion and Philosophy of 
the Upnishada and Gita" 

"Nervous System and Neural 
Integration-2" 

17A38 

"Metallurgical Marvels of In¬ 
dia — Makmg of Wootz, Steel 
& Fabneation of Iron Pillar-2" 

"Sculptural Heritage of 
Kanchipuram" 

"Towards Better Health : 
'Mosquito Control'" 

"Sacred Groves: The Rare Is¬ 
land of Greenery" 

"Tragedy-2 : Aristotle to 
Brecht" 

"Oxygen-1: Oxygen and Life" 

"Metro : Calculating the 
Impredictable" 

"How Indian is Enghsh-1" 

yvic 

"Sociological theory" 

"Elementary Integration and 
Applications-10" 

18.2,98 

"Hibiscus Rosa Sinensin" 
"Tragedy-3 : Aristotle to 
Brecht" 
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"Paleo Climate-1 ; A Global 
PeiBpective'" 

"The Hindu Temple Sikhara- 
1 " 

"Gene Bank for Medicinal & 
Aromatic Plants" 

im£ 

"Principles of Design" 
"Currents of the Ocean-1" 

19,1 99 

"The Pipliya Meteorite : A 
Blow hom the Heaven" 

"Integral Pedagogy Process- 
3: Experience" 

"Women in Victorian Litera¬ 
ture — The New Women m 
Late Victorian Fiction" 
"Question Time-54" 

"Foot Prints in Crime Investi- 
gahon" 

"Tragedy-4 : Aristotle to 
Brecht" 

"Computer Networks-2" 
"Armenians of Calcutta" 
"Communication : Television 
— A Window on the World" 
XJVLC 

"Salient Features of the Con¬ 
stitution of the Indian Repub¬ 
lic" 

"Subsidies-1" 

20.2.98 

"Weave your Life Through 
Khadi" 

"The Life of William Shake¬ 
speare" 

"Jazz-1" 

"Prints & Print Making" 
"Designing a Product" 

UVLC 

"Decision Making" 

"Divisible Profits^!" 

"Fibonacci Numbere-l" 
"Schizophrenia" 

"The War Harmones" 

i;ylc 

No Telecast 


Hindi Telecast 18.2.98 

2 ' 
20.2.98 


News front Abroad 


World Conference on Higher Education 


UNESCO proposes to oiganise 
a World Conference on Higher Edu¬ 
cation in Paris on 28 September-2nd 
October, 1998. The thane of tfie con¬ 
ference is 'Thgher Educaticm in the 
Twenty First Century." Its aim will 
be to lay down fundamental prin¬ 
ciples for the in-depth reform of 
higher educabon systems through- 
out the world with a view to 
strengthening their contnbution to 
development and to the building of 
pe^e. Likewise, the formulation of 
proposals concerning higher educa- 
hcHi and the tasks assigned to it will 
need to take account of the fact that 
peace, development and democ¬ 
racy are inseparable, and of the 
pnnaples contained in the Uiuver- 
sal D^Jaration of Human Rights, 
notably these of equity and merit 
(Article 26.1) 

The Conference will be pre¬ 
ceded by a series of regional con¬ 
sultations and complementary 
meetings to ensure dialogue with all 
relevant partners. 

The Conference will involve a 
broad range of actors : national 
policy-makers, institutional leaders, 
the professoriate and researchers, 
the student community, the eco¬ 
nomic and professional sectors, 
IGOs, NGOs, agencies of the UN 
system and numerous groups in 
civil society. All these have a vested 
intoest in higher education for per¬ 
sonal, professional and socio-eco¬ 
nomic development 

The debate will be focused on 
three major themes: Quality; Perti¬ 
nence; and IntematicHial Co-opera¬ 
tion. 


The related issues include : 
Flig^er Education, Sustainable Hu¬ 
man Development and Peace; Aca¬ 
demic Freedom and Instihitiona] 
Autonomy; Hi^er Education Gov¬ 
ernance, Management and Staff 
Development; The Financing of 
Hi^ier Education; Access to Hi^ier 
Education; Women in Higher Edu¬ 
cation; Students and Society; 
Higher Educaticvi and the World of 
Work; Diversification of Higher 
Education; The contnbution of 
Higher Education to the whole 
Education System; Communication 
and Information Technologies in 
Higher Education; Research and 
Higher Education; and Higher Edu¬ 
cation aind Cultural [>evelopment. 

The formulation of a declara¬ 
tion and of a comprehensive world¬ 
wide plan of action is foreseen m 
order to stimulate the renewal of 
higher education and to propose a 
new university pact guided by three 
watchwords: quality, relevance and 
mtemationai co-operation. 

Three major outcomes are ex¬ 
pected from the Conference: wider 
access, based on the principle of 
ment, to higher education systems, 
their enhanced management and 
the reinforcement of tiieir links with 
sodety notably through tlteir con¬ 
tribution to the definition of new 
paitnejiships between hi^er edu¬ 
cation institutions and their com¬ 
munities. This includes linkages to 
the world of work so that qualifica’ 
tions become more suited to its re¬ 
quirements. Thus, the reforms pro¬ 
posed should be adapted to the spe¬ 
cific needs of different regiims and 
countries 
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Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from the Director, Division 
of Hig^r EdtKzation UNESCO, 7, 
Place de Fontenoy, 75352 Paris 07 
SP/ l,rue MioUis, TSTSZParis Cedex 
15. 

International Business — 
Gennan-US Degree 
Program 

The School of International 
Business of the Reutlingen Univer¬ 
sity has introduced the Degree IVo- 
gram INTERNATIONAL BUSI¬ 
NESS (IB) from the winter semes¬ 
ter 1997/98. The four-year program 
leads to the simultaneous award of 
the German degree “Diplom- 
Betriebswirt (FH)" and the Ameri¬ 
can degree ''h^ter of Business Ad¬ 
ministration". This has been made 
possible by new funding allocated 
by the German Federal Ministry of 
Education and Research to create 
special international programs. 

International Business (IB) is an 
international program that covers 
all fields of a business administra¬ 
tion degree. All aspects of busmess 
administration are dealt with from 
the viewpoint of companies oper¬ 
ating on an mtemational level. By 
combinmg rigourous academic 
standards with extensive exposure 
to the practical business world, the 
program aims to provide students 
mth an inteinaticsial education that 
will prepare them m an optimal 
way for a subsequent career in in¬ 
ternational companies and organi¬ 
zations. 

The distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of the Intematicoial Business (IB) 
program is its international dimen¬ 
sion. Students spend tiuee years of 
study at Reutlingen University and 
the fourth year at wie of the Ameri- 
c£in partner universities Southeaster 
Louisiana University or Portland 
State University. The program in¬ 
cludes two intemshq? semesters, of 
whidi at least one must be com¬ 
pleted outside Germany. The inters 
national dimension of the program 
is also determined by the fact ti^at 
half of the students admitted to this 
program come from all over the 


world. 

The basic objective of the in¬ 
ternship semesters is to provide 
practical experience and knowl¬ 
edge in various fields of operation 
in the corporate world. The 
internships also give the students 
the opportunity to carry out specific 
practical tasks as independently as 
possible. During the internships 
students remain fully registered stu¬ 
dents at Reutlingen University. Stu¬ 
dents who have already completed 
an apprenticeship and have practi¬ 
cal work expenence can be exempt 
from the first internship. Students 


who have already c^tained a Bach¬ 
elor's degree in a business related 
field may be exempt from the first 
year of ^hidy. 

The overriding ooncem of the 
program Intematio^ Busina (IB) 
is to provide ai\ educatkm in man¬ 
agement fliatb<W)ine&ti»e advan¬ 
tages of the America business 
schools with the strengths of a Ger¬ 
man university education. 

Further details canbe.obtained 
from the School of International 
Business, Reutlingen University, 
Alteburgstrabe 150, D-72762 
Reutlingen, Germany. 


I Indira Gandhi National 
Open University 

Schedule of Telecast for the period 1st to 31st March, 1998 

6.30 a.in. to 7.00 a.m. 

Day/Date 

Academic Prog. 

Title 

2.3.98 

Bachelor's Degree Programme 

Police Public 

Monday 


Relationship 

4.3 98 

Diploma & Cerhficate Course 

Tools and Ideas Pt I 

Wednesday 

6.3.98 

Management 

Probability 

Fnday 


Applications 

9 3.98 

Bachelor's Degree Programme 

Natyanuvad Prastuki 

Monday 


Ki Samasyayen 

n 3 98 

Diploma &r Certificate Course 

Tools and Ideas Pt. IJ 

Wednesday 

13.3,98 

Management 

Technology 

Fnday 


Acquisition • Indian 

16.3 98 

Bachelor's Degree Programme 

Expenence 

Setting up a Food 

Monday 


service Establishment 

18.3.98 

Diploma & Certificate Course 

— AnNGO 

Experience 

Views on Reporting 

Wednesday 


— Mark Tally 

20.3.98 

Management 

Planmng & 

Fnday 


Control of Project 

23.3.98 

Bachelor's Degree Programme 

Bhojan Panveshan 

Monday 


. Sanshtha Chalana — 

2 

253.98 

Diploma & Certificate Course 

EkAnubhav 

A Writer and Political 

Wednesday 

Commitment Ngugi 



, wa Thiongo's 

27.3.98 

Management 

Marketing approach 

Friday 



30.3.98 

Bachelor's Degree Programme 

Sociolc^cal Theory 

Monday 


and Metiibdology ' 
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Give the 

bottomline of 

QUALITY 

Assurance to 


Bureau of Indian Standards has an unflncfnna commitment to 
industries arto consimrs alfffi. Witoourrmiti^^ 
we are working to help Indian Industries prosper m trie 
competitive limes 

Formulatton of Stantfanto; 

BIS rias tormuiated more toan 16500 rtarional standards and 
penodjcaHy updated them. This Is a thorough and a well 
co-of(finaied efiori involving Bgien Technical Committoes. 
Scientists, Technologists, Marmhcturers and even Oonsumeis. 

Grant of ISI Mark 

To give your products an'edge in the market our 191 Mark works 
as an assurance to the customers An assurance of qu^, 
safely and dii^lity 

Quality Systems Certificatlofi 
BIS has adopted IS/)S0 9Q00Serie$toenabto Indian Irakis^ 
to compete n the world mailcel The quality manual and 
procedures for certification of OuaNty Systems are in Ine with 
internationally accepted criteria and those followed by 
certification bodies in Europe and other developed counlries 

Lab Services 

Bureau has a chain of sophisticated laboratories n 
different parts of India These labs play a vital rdem 
conformity testmg and inciude caltoeration facities 
to ensife aco/acy o Test Equipment 

of Standards 

Indian Standards are sold by BIS through its 
17 sales counters in Inda induding its head 
quarters International and foreign standards are 
pro(^ and made avaiabie And for the Industries 
with regular subscriptions BIS provides Standards Update 
Scheme 

Training and Consultancy 

BIS has started a Traaning Institule for equ^pir^ ndustry 
personnel to rneet the ngours of standadization . Programrnes 
include appreciation programmes for quality system, auditing, 
documentation etc. 

information Services 

BIS hasavastcoHedion of data processed by various standard 
organisalions around the iwrid. '(he detail^ inforriHtion on 
over 7,00,000 standards akmgwrth a huge collection of 
publications s readily avaiabie to keep the industry abreast 
wdh the latest in thee field BIS also operates as Central 
Enqiiry Pont under GATT Stvdard Code. 

Thus BIS IS playmg a vital role m accelerating toe pace of 
Industrial growth Talk to u$ for more information 


BUREAU OF INDIAN STANDARDS 

Manak Bhavon, 9 fl S. Zafor Moig, New Delhi ■ 110002 

Setting Hew Standards of Quality Excellence 
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BOOK REVIEW 


IWo Experiential Studies 

ILP. Singh* 


Shanti George. Third World ProfessionaU and Development 
Educatirm in Europe. New Delhi, Sage, India 1997. 332 Rs. 395J~. 

Lalini Vaiwia^EduaitHnv literacy and Experience. New Delhi, AFH 
Publiahiiig Cor poi abon, 1997. Pp. 120. Rs. 20Q/> 


Third World Professionals & 
Development Education in Europe is 
a study of professionals in the 
third world countries who had the 
benefit of being ej^KMed to an edu¬ 
cation and training at the Institute 
of Social Studies in the Hague, the 
old^t centre of development stud¬ 
ies in Europe. It followed a re¬ 
search desigh whidi enabled the 

researcher to ocdlect 112 life stories 

of men and wennen from 18 coun¬ 
tries in order to allow her to ex¬ 
amine development education in 
Europe in relation to everyday and 
professional life in developing 
countries. 

As one could easily guess fiiat 
all these developing countries had 
been oiwe colonies for varying pe¬ 
riods of time aiKi had be^ colo¬ 
nised (me or the other Euro¬ 
pean country. In tius sense they 
had a comnum identity but 
yond that they were very different 
from each otha bikI the fact tiut 
tiiey were colonies once prevented 
them from iBBining from each oto- 
«r*s experience whose relevance 
though was openly acknowl¬ 
edged. The book raises a few sig¬ 
nificant <|U 0 tioTis and attempts to 
ar^swersomeof them. Why should 
one learn from a "developed'' 
country especially when it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to state what 'de¬ 
velopment' exactly means. Par- 


*Former Professor and Dean (Re¬ 
search), NCEKT, A-4/206, Kalkaji 
Exin., New Delhi-110 019. 


ticulaily mteresting is the sub¬ 
heading of'the book "Personal 
Narratives Global Conversation". 
The researcher has toward the end 
of the book ofiered her own review 
of the work undertaken by hen I 
believe it is the m<»t insightful part 
of the work. 

What came out of the study 
was the variety of courses the In¬ 
stitute ofidred and the typology of 
die mid-career professionals who 
came here to learn and the man¬ 
ner in which the discontinuity 
helped them to detachedly gain 
insights. Apart from the fact that 
courses were appreciated for di¬ 
verse reasons ranging from help¬ 
ing the participants acquire meto- 
odological and technical skills, 
sharpoied thinking and writing 
processes to moving beyond dis¬ 
ciplinary boundaries and en¬ 
hanced self-awareness etc, the hu¬ 
man «wironment that extended 
beyond teacher-pupil relations 
and the society where one had to 
live provided an articulation of 
personal, professional and na¬ 
tional identities. 

Several other studies like that 
of Blaney and InayatuUah's have 
referred to "non-Europe" into a 
huge canvas of duid world iden¬ 
tities and recognised wide differ¬ 
ences in experience and percep¬ 
tion. Therefore what Ashish 
Nandy calls it a "dialogue of 
unequals" that takes place be¬ 
tween Europe and "non-Europe." 
This fact also came out rather 


promincmtly that "less developed 
cotmtries" do not present a stage 
of devek^ment in the process of 
evolution towards beonning ei¬ 
ther "modem" or "developed". 
Under the circumstaiures there is 
a pc^siblity of conversation be¬ 
tween the two "in the face of dif¬ 
ferences and in confrontation with 
power and doaxiinion". Even so toe 
"polylogue" as distinguished from 
"dialogue" is what lends a mean¬ 
ing to the range of courses being 
offered and which enables one to 
think differently as well as have 
the vicarious experience through 
knowledge gained from oth^. 

Studying abroad invariably 
leads to two types of thought proc¬ 
esses : one, to perceive differences 
or similarities in others; and two, 
to look witoin. Gandhiji leamt 
about Hinduism wdiile studying in 
&igland and several otoers gained 
insights into national political 
problems while living abroad. 
Shanti George records both types 
of experiences. A European re¬ 
flected : "In anew place, I first see 
toe differences, th^ the similari¬ 
ties, and then the differences 
again". The others became aware 
of their hybrid selves, such as "I 
have to consider myself a Ghanian, 
rather than someone from a par¬ 
ticular ethnic group"; or, "I am an 
Indian muslim, and as I grow 
older, I discover more and more of 
the Hindu in me". One realizes 
very clearly that national identity 
has to be transcended in order to 
experience internati<Hialism. 

One of the things one can re¬ 
ally learn fromabooklike this are 
the facts : "No country is a model 
for another", and while", the ex¬ 
perience of developing countries 

are very relevant for each otoer but 

toey do not seem to want to leam 
from each other". 

Are not these reasons enough 
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to make one go elsewhere to leam 
as well as have experience? 1 think 
reading a good book is self-re¬ 
warding and there is nothing to 
look beyond oneself. 

Education, Literacy and Expert' 
ence by Lalini Varanasi is rather a 
small book in terms of pages (113) 
but what it purports to examine is 
not; it has practically over hauled 
my manner of thinking. It is an at¬ 
tempt to examine ti\e curroit is¬ 
sues centred round 'literacy^, 'ex¬ 
perience' and 'pedagogy' and 
while doing so it has sought to 
help develop "understanding how 
knowledges, subjectivities and so¬ 
cial practices are produced in the 
institutions of learning and odier 
cultural spheres is crucial to invent 
critical literacies and emancipa¬ 
tory pedagogies". For the first time 
'm India we have someone who 
acknowledges rather openly that 
"like every definiticm, defining lit¬ 
eracy or experience or schooling 
are invariably political acts". She 
goes on to state "the liberal at¬ 
tempts to universalize the above 
notions have been described as 
political moves of privileging cer¬ 
tain set of practices as natural and 
necessary." Understanding the re¬ 
lationship between literacy, expe- 
nence and education requires one 
to appreciate that one has to in¬ 
clude language and power into 
our framework of understanding. 
We are told that the recent genre 
approach to literacy, literacy as 
a practice approach and the criti¬ 
cal literacy approach have 
opened new debates and possi¬ 
bilities by addressing how the 
production of truths, values, rep¬ 
resentations, subjectivities and 
collective identities take place 
within specific social, historical, 
cultural, institutional and textual 
formations. 

We are struck, as we read the 
book, by the manner in which 
Lalini Varanasi unravels the 
centextuality syndrome behind 
commonly used terms as literacy, 
education etc. We seldom pause to 


ask ourselves what does, for in¬ 
stance,.die term "literacy" mean. 
Is it a goal, or, an instrument for 
learning or the necessary fotmda- 
tion for a higher quality erf life?. 
Depending upon one's class and 
political leanings the term "lit¬ 
eracy" could be made to yield an 
appropriate meaning. Even or¬ 
ganizations like the UNESCO, 
UNDP and World Bank do not 
specify that by literacy statistics, 
they are in fact using a key proxy 
measure of a nation's social and 
economic development and 
progress. There are scholars who 
frankly say that diese definitions 
are situation-specific and are not 
absolutely objective. Different cul¬ 
tural groups have different modes 
of living, styles of learning and 
specific needs and demands. 
Therefore no universal definition 
of literacy is either possible or per¬ 
haps necessary. 

We leam that most of man's 
world outlook is shaped by his 
practical experiences of daily life 
rather than ttie set of techniques 
learnt. Gandhiji understood it all, 
therefore he asked while a peas¬ 
ant understood and observed rules 
of morality what was literacy 
likely to give him?. Gandhiji 
wanted to know by literacy "will 
you add an inch to his happiness? 
Do you wish to make him discon¬ 
tented with his cottage or his lot?" 
Without reconstructing the con¬ 
texts of reading and writing we 
cannot have the answers" how, 
when, where, why and to whom 
the literacy was transmitted." The 
literacy planning must therefore 
address these questions first. 

The 'literacy myth' has been 
created deliberately by an inter¬ 
ested group which says the social 
mobility, economic prosperity, in¬ 
dividual advancement and na¬ 
tional develc^ment are possible 
only by acquiring basic skilb of 
reading and writing—but the real 
reason lie in having social stabil¬ 
ity and appropriate control said 
hegemonic functions. Paulo Freiie 


(1982) had d€x:lared learning fs to 
just subvert the native cultures and 
suppress human potentialities in 
order to dominate'and rule. In 
other words, literacy (education) 
is an instrument of political will; 
the other meaiungs are there to 
dilute the impact of tiie hidden 
agenda. Therefore f^edre dtoug^t 
"literacy must bring political 
awarraiess, make people action 
oriented and pave a way to politi¬ 
cal and cultural action for free¬ 
dom". literacy in its varied rea¬ 
sons can be taken up as both the 
politics of representation and the 
representation of politics. 

Varanasi explains experience 
merely as an acquaintance with 
reality and not the reality itself. 
After going throi:^ various phi¬ 
losophies and philosophers' view¬ 
points she declares : "the main 
business or aim of philosophy is 
to analyze and understand expe¬ 
rience and also to reveal that ex¬ 
perience does not imply any a 
priori categories and consciousness 
as an entity rather than a stream." 
She seems to suggest that 
Kilpatrick alone was nearer the 
truth and not the rationalists or the 
empiricists. 

The function of education is 
clearly charted out by her. Consid¬ 
ering that there has been a revolit- 
tion in political ideas and the prin¬ 
ciples that govern our societies are 
rooted in democracy and social¬ 
ism, today's scholars have rightly 
r^ected old and tiaditicmal meth¬ 
ods of teaching. Instead, they now 
provide "varieties of learning ex- 
peri^ces and other educaticaial 
opportunities for students keeping 
the maximum responsibility on its 
shoulders to move towards future 
learning and teachii^ and for the 
establishment of tomorrow's 
school." 

What appealed me the most 
are not her tenets of discussion but 
the non-conventional ^jproach to 
look forward to a future which is 
as challenging as it is uncertain. 
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COMMUNICATION 



The Absent Students 


I have gone tiuough The Ab> 
sent Students' by J.N. ^pur in The 
UniTPersity News No. 52 ^ Etecem- 
ber 29,1997. 

Among other suggestions, 
Kapur has ^own a way out ollhe 
Absent Students stressing internal 
gradation system by the teachers 
teaching the students. 1 do not 
know whether as a VC Kapur suc¬ 
cessfully experimented this sys¬ 
tem in the aftiliated colleges. I do 
remember titat Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity had experimented 80-^20% of 
internal marking system. It was a 
failure only because the teachers 
were generous! or say they had to 
be generous before the head¬ 
strong students. Gujarat Uruver- 


sity has still 70+30% of internal 
marking and there also 1 thhdc the 
system has never brought the de¬ 
sired results as stated by Kapur. 
This is only possible where the 
college is totally autonomous and 
the teachers are recruited on the 
basis of their aptitude test having 
the loving propensity for the 
teaching profession. 

There is a cry of falling stand¬ 
ards right from the primary to 
higher ^ucaticm from all quarters 
of our society but no one in the 
UGC, nor NCEKT nor NCTE has 
evolved a system to recniit teach¬ 
ers on the basis of psychological 
tests!! In many other fields like 
management, this is stressed but 


our educatiHs have failed to imple¬ 
ment this system of recruiting 
teachers which is foolproof system 
free from corruption in recruitmg 
teachers at all levels. But the sys^ 
tern is peopled with 'Those who 
failed elsewhere, were chosen and 
absorbed for making them Teach¬ 
ers! Though there are exceptional 
teachers and educational adminr 
istratois but has their worth been 
properly valued is the moot ques¬ 
tion! This is the reason why, 1 
think, the whole system has lost 
faitii of tile masses from bottom to 
top by choosing wrong persons in 
this holy profession! 

Arvind P. Dave 
6, Lake \T^ew Plot, 
Maharshi Dayanand Maig, 
Dhrangadhra-363 310 Gujarat. 


9i 

KZtT 


National Council for Teacher Education 

15. f.P. Estate. Mahntmn Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110 002 


FOR ATTENTION OF STUDENTS DESIROUS OF JOINING 
B.Ed. AND OTHER TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 

Some advertteemerts have been appearing n varioM newspapers invMng appUcaPons tor admission to B.Ed. courses of various 
itfSveisItles/fanstitutlone. Most ot the advefUeements we given by some unscrupulous slamsnte^coad^ing Institutions. Certain unreco^ptlsed 
institutions havs also bewt edvariUng In newspapere kTviUng atudenta to take admission in their so-called teacher tralr>ing. programmes 
through face to taoa taadtino method or correspondence mode. 

H is hereby informed that with the estabHshnrwnt of the National Cound for Teacher Educatian (NCTE) under an Act of Parliament, aH 
teacher education InstNiriloris oflerbm couraee tor praparation of taachws iw to the sankx secondary stage d scho^ are recpPrad to obtain 
recognMon from the reapooHve Regira CXNTsitittee Office of tttis Councfl. Qualtkxdiorffi in teacher ediRratiCNi oUalnad puTwnrS to a course 
or trsMng offered by any insmutlon which taRs or neipaciB to obtain recognlilon from the NCTE are not valid for purposes of employmws 
urrder tiie CemtraJ G^., any ^ateOovt or urtiverstty or In any school, ooHege or (Xher educational body aided by bra Central GovL or any 
State Govt H is. tuilher Infonmad thW teacher training tivough conespondencaAflstance education mode offered by some urtiveraities is 
mears only tor taachsrs who we ak-aady In a regular aervloe in raooonisad schods. 

Persons deebous of undergoing taacher training programmes are advised to safety themselves that the irtstftution oflerirm any such 
pfogramms has bean recogrtaadty t he NC TE or has appilM to NCTE tor recognitiort Information in tNs regard can be obtained from the 
reapecttvs Regional OirectoiB Of the NCTE vtfKiee addressee are given below: 


TheReglDnal Dbectrx _ 

Eaetom Redonal Committee (NCTE) 

N-2-82, IRCfVHage, 

NayapaJli. Bhubaneiehwar-7S1 015 Ph.. 0674-3384654 

The Regional Director 
Western Regkmti Corrvntttee (NCTE) 

Mairas Bhavran, Shyamala Hlfe 
BhopaM62 002. Ph.: 0755-630912 
The Ratfonal Dbector 
Noriham Refdon^ Co mm tt t ea (NCTE) 

A-46, Shanti Patfi, TIWc Nqgw, 

Jalpur-3Q2 004 Ph. : 0141-620 116/S23501 

TheRagtanal Director 
Southern R e glon ai Co mm i tt ee (NCTE) 

06,6th Main, 4th Btook. 

RalaP Nagar. Bangakne-Seo 010 Ph.: 080-3306500 


Arutvich^ Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Martipur, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nageybuvf, Ortssa, 
SkMn, West Bengal, Tripura and 
Andanian 6 Nicobar Idands. 

Goa, GKifarat, Madhya Pradseh, 
MaharadSra, Dadra & Nagar Hav^t 
and Daman &Olu. 

Harywia, Htmachal Pradesh, Pu^, 
RaiaAhan, Uttar Pradesh, Chani^arh & 

Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, 

Thml Nadu, Lakshadweep & 

Ponriktrerry. 


Me mb ar Secretary 


davp 1263(12)97 
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Advt. No. 2/98 

Positions are available in a research project on the sense of smell in Drosophila 
supported by grants from World Health Organisation (Geneva) and Department of 
Biotechnology (Delhi) to Prof, O. Siddiqi. The WHO project is a collaborative venture 
with Prof. M. Ashbumer, Genetics Department, Cambridge University. 

The aim of the project is to understand the molecular biology of olfactory reception 
and the representation of odours in the brain of Drosophila. It is an interdisciplinary 
endeavour combining 1. Analysis of genes that afreet olfactory responses; 2. 
Investigation of electrophysiological and neural correlates of olfactory behaviour; 3. 
Study of olfactory conditioning, learning and memory. 

Positions: 

L Post Doctoral Associaies: Applicants should have a Ph.D degree. Experience in 
molecular biology, cell biology or eiectrophysiology and a strong interest in 
behavioural genetics will be considered added qualifications. (Salary : 5500/- + HRA 
1000/- p.m.) 

2. Research Fellows: M.Sc. degree in any area of science. Physics, Chemistry, Biology 
or Electrical Engineering, A good alround academic record; strong interest in basic 
research in genetic neurobiology, (Salary : 3700/- p.m.) 

3. Junior Research Fellows: B.Sc. degree in science or Engineering. Outstanding 
academic record and aptitude for basic research in biology. (Salary : 2500/- p.m.). 

Research Fellows may be able to register for Ph.D. or M.Sc. if they qualify in the 
N.C.B.S. selection interviews. 

Fellowships are tenable for 2-3 years. The Post-doctoral fellowships provide an 
excellent opportunity to young college or University teachers who can obtain leave of 
absence from their institutions to pursue research. 

How to apply : 

Write to Prof. O. Siddiqi, N.C.B.S., T.I.F.R. Centre, IlSc. Campus, Bangalore 560 
012. Please give full biodata and academic record and enclose at least two supporting 
letters from referees who can testify to your abilities. 

Last date for application is March 2998. Short listed candidates will be asked 
to come to Bangalore for interview. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doclonl theses accepted by Indian Universities 


SOaAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1. Mishra, Anil Kumar. A study of work of culture among 
constituent and miniority collie teachers in Bihar. Department 
of Psychology, Veer Kunwar Singh Univereity, Ara. 

2. Pusf^ Lata. Value oricnbittofis of workup women in 
relation to Acir family background and peimmality. Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology; Vfew Kunwar Singh University, Ara 

Sociology 

1 Gangopadhyay, tihaswah. Determinants of birth inter* 
val; A case study of Delhi Union Territoiy, 1984-1992- (Prof M K 
Premi), Centre for the Study of Regional Dwelopment, Jawaharlal 
Nehru Univereity, New Delhi 

2 Cordhan Ram. Politics, development and modemiza- 
tion among the Bhils of Rajastiun. (PtofJSCandh>)r Centre for 
the Study of Soaa! Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

3 Itoo, Gh Nabi Social development of women mid chil¬ 
dren in ]ammu Kashmir; A sociological study of policies and 
processes in district Axiantnag. (Prof Yogendra Singh), Centre 
for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru Umversity, New 
Delhi 

4 Kubendran, C A study of perception of hi^ rMc be¬ 
haviour and HIV transmission among slum population in 
Madurai City, Tamil Nadu. (Prof Prabha Ramalmgaswamy), 
Centre of Social Medicine and Community Health, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi 

5 Malviya, Rameshchandra. Anusoochit jati kalyan 
karyakiam kc prabhav: Ujjain file kc vishcsh sandaibh mcixL 
(Dr V S Saxena), Department of Soaology, Vikram University, 
Ujjain 

6 Padma Raru Occupational patleim and family roles: A 
sociolr^cal study. (Prof C N Venugopal), Centre for the Study 
of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 

7. 9iah, Raphn. Ratiam jUc ke grameen parivanm kec 
sanrachana mein paxivaitan: Ek aamajskuvtriya adhyayan. (Dr 
C S Dabhade), Department of Sociology, Wcram University, Ujain. 

B ^lekhar, Indu. Power elite: Structure, ideology and 
chat^, a sociological study of a village in Madhipura District 
(Prof K L Sharma), Centre for the Study of Soaal Systems, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Umversity, New Delhi. 

9. Shnvastava, Mamta. Audyogikaranka janjatiya jeewan 
per prabhav: Satna Jilc kee Kool JanJati ke vishesh sandaibh 
mein kewal grameen kaketra per adharit ek sam^shastriya 
adhyayaa. (Dr C S Did>hade), Departmait of Socutoj^, Vikram 
Univenily, Uj^iit 

10. VmkataRainane,G. Astudyof diffevoriialfatililyaad 
family jdanning. (Prof G Lakshnuiiah Naidu), Department of 
Sociology, 5n Krishnadevaraya Univenity, Aniinfeapur. 

Political Sdcnca 

1. Achaiya,Ila. Swaad^^vdouiandkacaJidtikclUiilafiva 
nsld [waiangikata (Dr G K Shamui), De pa rtment of Political 
Sden^ >nkram Ugain. 


2. Al-Mahabashi, Essam Ahmad. The United Naticms ami 
Paleslenian struggle for freedom: Aatudyof tiu eraeigenceofa 
State. (Prof M G Gandhi), Department of Political Science, 
Maharshi Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

3 Bava, Ummu Salma. United Germany, Eon^wan Union 
and changing pattern of European security. (Prof H S Chopra), 
Centre kir Amenmn and West European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi 

4. Gurun^ Chanda India, Untied Nations and tiie elimi¬ 
nation of discrimination against women. (Prof K P Saksera and 
Dr C S R Murthy), Centre for International Fblibcs, Orgaruzabon 
and DisarmamOTt, Jawaharlal Nehru Univereity, New Delhi. 

5 Joseph, Benny Politics and implementation of develop¬ 
ment programmes in Kerala: Ashidy of the literacy prograinme 
in Ernakulam and Palakkad districts. (Dr Sudha Pat), Centre for 
Political Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univenuty, New D^i. 

6. Kama, Ga]endra Narayan. United Nations, India and the 
rights of disabled persons. (Prof KPSaksaia), Cmitre ftH* Inter¬ 
national Politics, Organisation and Disarmament, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, Nerw Delhi. 

7 Man.Anshu Indo-Soviet joint ventures. (ProfDevendra 
Kaushik), Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru Univereity, New DeUiL 

8 Mathew, Josqih C. Ethnic conflict in Bhutan; Pollticil 
and economic dimensiims. (Prof S D Muni), Centre for South, 
Central, South East Asian and South West Pacific Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Umversity, New Delhi 

9. Mukherjee, Pampa Environmental crisis, protests and 
the role of local level institutions: A comparative study of forest 
areas of Almora and Midnapore districts. (Prof Kulde^ Mathur), 
Centre for Political Science, Jawaharial Nehru University; New 
Delhi 

10 Pattanaik, Smrub Smita Migration and etitnic politics 
in South Asia with reference to Nepal and Bhutan. (I^ I'^ncy 
Jetly), Centre fbrSouth, Central, South East Asian and Soutti V\tesl 
Paafic Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univereity, New Delhi. 

11. Frabhat Ranjan. Structure venns human agmcy: A 
methodological debate in social ttieoiy. (Dr Rajeev Bhaigava), 
Centre for Political Saence, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

12 Shiva Kumar, G N. Soviet policy towards ciisla In East 
Europe: A comparative study of Qredioslovakia, 19M and Po¬ 
land 1981-1984. (Prof Shashi Kant Jha), Centre for Russian, Cm- 
tral Asian and East European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity, New Delhi. 

13. Tiwan, Sadhana. Bharat Pakiatan aambaniUi; Rajjiv 
Benajir yng : Ek vishleshanatmak adhyayan. (Dr P C 
Shnvastava), Department of Political Sdenre, Devi Ahilya 
Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

14. Usha, K B. Soviet policy towards Conmnnitf Move¬ 
ment in Afg^unlstan, 19B5-B9. (Dr Thlsl Ram), Centre for Soviet 
and East European ^udres, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

Eoonomia 

1. Anandai^R. Indian induilrialgrawtii: Anatomy of ftc 
planning iqlmc. (DrKPud^>angadan), Centre for the Study of 
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Art •Arehacology •IndiAigy »Chilta^ •RftKgftn •TJtig nlgtM^ «TVffvyl 


FACETS OF 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION 

Recent Perspectives 

(Eassays In Honour of Prof. B.B. Lai) 

(Set of 3 vols.) 

Edited By—Jagat Pati Joshi Price Rs, 4500 (set) 

Illustrated BIncyclopaedia of 
HISTORIC PLAGES 

(Asia and Oceania) 

(Set of 3 vols.) Price Rs. 48(Ki (set) 

Editors—Paul E. Sckellinger, Robert M. Salkin 

MONUMENTS OP DELHI 

Lasting Splendour of the Great Mughals and 

others 

(Set of 4 vols.) Price Rs. 3450 (set) 

Complied By—Maulvi Zafar Hasan 
Edited By — JA. Page, et al 
Introduction By — R.C. Agrawal 

THE EARLIESTCIVIUZATION OF SOUTH ASIA 

—B B. Lai Price Rs. 2250 


Price Rs. 800 


AJANTA FRESCOES 

—Lady Hemngham Price Rs. 1800 

ROCK ART IN KERALA 

—Yashodhar Mathpal Price Rs. 800 

THE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY OF ISLAM 

(Set of Eight Books) Price Rs. 4600 (set) 

Encyclopaedia of 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE 

(Set of 3 uols in 5 parts) 

—James Fergusson Price Rs. 4800 (set) 

MURALS FOR GODDESSES AND GODS 

—Eberhard Fisher and Dinanath Pathy 

Price Rs. 2250 

TANJAVUR BRHADISVARA 

An Architectural Study 

—Pierre Pichard Price Rs. 1000 


Price Rs. 4800 (set) 


GOVINDADEVA 
A Dialogue in Stone 
—Margaret H. Case 


Price Rs. 20(X) 


1NDIA-~1947>I997: 

NEW LIGHT ON THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 

— B.B. Lai PrUx Rs. B60 


KASHMIR 

And Its Monumental Glory 
— R.C. Agarwal Price Rs. 1600 

Encyclopaedia of 

ART, ARCHAEOLOGY AND LITERATURE IN 
CENTRAL INDIA 

(set of two uolsj 

—RJC Sharma Price Rs. 2900 (set) 

DELHI; THRESHOLD OF THE ORIENT 

(Studies m Archaeological Investigations) 

—B J?. Mani Price Rs. 1500 

THE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY OF 
BUDDHISM 

(Set of Ten Books) Price Rs. 7400 (set) 

Ancient Indian Heritage 
VARAHAMIHIRA’S INDIA 

(Set of 2 vols.) 

—Ajay Mitra Shastn Price Rs. 24(X) (set) 

RONARAK 

The Heritage of Mankind 
(Set of 2 vols.) 

— K.S. Behera Pnce Rs. 2800 (set) 

WORLD CIVILIZATIONS 

Race, Tribes and Cultures 
(Set of 5 vols.) 

—James Cowles Pnchard Pnce Rs. 6600 (set) 

SEMIOTICA INDICA 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Body-Language m 
Indian Art & Culture 

(Set of 2 vols.) 

—HL. Shukla Pnce Rs. 2800 (set) 


TEMPLES OF INDIA 

(Set of 2 vols.) 

—Knshna Deva 


Price Rs 2900 (seO 


Far orders/enquiries please contact: 

ARY4N BOOKS INTERNATIONAL 

Pooja Aptts., 4B, Ansari Road, Darya Gapj, New Delhi-110002 
Phones: 3287589, 3255799; Fax: 91-11-3270385 
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Regional Development, Jawaharlal Nehm University, New Delhi 

2. Bhat, Knshna Rama. Technological change in agricul- 
hue; A case study. (Dr P S Mundinamani), D^artment of Eco¬ 
nomics, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

3. Bhattadiaryya, Sudipta. Agricultural credit, instituttonal 
reform and economic devtiopment: A study of West Bengal, 
1977-1994. (Prof Utsa Patnaik), Centre for Economic Studies and 
Planning, Jawalutlal Nehru Univereity, New Delhi 

4. Jagjnvaniam, D&hmanya JagratL Development thoughts 
of Dr Ambedkar on Indian economy. (Dr B N Nunbur), Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, Gulbaiga University, Gulbaiga. 

5 Katana, Poonam. Compedtlven^ of major products of 
Punjab witii particular reference to exports. Department of Ag- 
ncuitural Economics, Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana 

6 Khandelwal, Subhash IUina 3 ran kaleen aithavyavastha: 
Ek sameekahan. (Dr Ramkiishan Dubey), Department of Eco¬ 
nomics, Devi Ahilya "Wshwavidyalaya, Indore. 

7, Khaniyan, Gulnar. An economic evalxudon of Integrated 
IHbal Development Project in Soudt West Madhya Pradesh, 
1S84-94 with Special reference to Dhai District. (Dr M V Kapade), 
Department of Economics, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

8 Lingappa, C Rural transformation in a drought prone 
region : The case of Bijapur District in Karnataka, 1968-1988. 
(Dr M Prahladachar), D^artment of Economics, Bangalore Uni¬ 
versity, Bangalore 

9 Nair, Meena. Urban social structure and the process of 
socio-economic change. A case study of urban villages in Delhi. 
(Eh Sachidanand Smha), Centre for die Study of Regional Devel¬ 
opment, jawahartal Nehm University, New Delhi 

10 Padana, Vmodchandar Kanubhai. Economic appraisal 
of financial and physical performance of Gujarat State Road 
Transport Corporation. Department of Economics, Maharaja 
Sayajirao University of Baroda, Vadodara 

11 Rabbani.Gulam Fannincomedispaiitirem AP; A com¬ 
parative study. (Dr Mohd Iqbal Ali), Department of Economics, 
Kakatiya Univeisity, Warangal 

12 Shankar Bibhuti I^blems of personnel management 
in U B Engineering Ltd, Pune Department of Economics, Veer 
Kunwar Singh University, Ara. 

13 Subhash Chand An economic analysis of production 
and marketed surplus of milk on rural farms in Kurukshetra 
District Department of Dairy Economics, Nabonal Dairy Research 
Instatute, Kamal. 

14 Tapa, Om Prakash. Grameen kahetron mein bankon 
dwara vitt poshit swarojgar yojanayon ka alochanatmak 
adhyayan: j abalpur Jile ke vishesh sand^h mein. Department 
of Economics, Ram Diugavab Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur 

15 Thai Van Tan. Technology collaboration in the context 
of a shift to market economy . A case study of Vietnam. (Prof 
BaladasGhoshal), Centre for South, Central, South East Asian and 
South West Paohe Studies, Jawaharlai Nehm University, New 
Delhi. 

Law 

1. Naresh Kumar. Air pollution and the Law: A study of 
judicial trends and social perceptions. (Dr C P Sheoran), De¬ 
partment of Law, Mahatshi Dayanand Umversity, Rohtak 

2. Soiu, Annoo Bhu. Juvenile deliiupiency and working 
system of Juvmlle Court in Raipur and Bilaspur Region. (Dr J 
K Pandey), Department of Law, Rani Duigavati Vishwavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


3 Vishnupnya, Y. Child labour A socio-legid study with 
reference to slate industry of Markapur in Prakasam District, 
Andhra Pradesh. (Prof Y R Haragopal), Department of Law, 
Nagarjuna University, Nagarjunanagar. 

Public Administration 

1 Jayasree, G The study of women administrators of 
Andhra Pradesh, India: Special reference to IA5 and allied serv¬ 
ices- (DrSATAdilakihmi), Department of Women's Studies, Sn 
Padmavati Mahila Visvavidyalayam, Tinipati. 

2 Paru, C Kakatiya Urban Development Authority; A 
study. (Prof A Ammth Rao), Department of Public Administra¬ 
tion, Kakatiya University, Warangal 

Education 

1 Babu, Burra Etamesh Educational ideology of M K Gan¬ 
dhi and Ivan Illich : A study. (Prof G Ramesh), Department of 
Education, Kakatiya University, Warangal 

2 Barpanda, Nimpama. A study of educational problems 
of children reared in the orphanages of Orissa. (Dr Charubala 
Mohanly), Department of Education, Sambalpur University, Jyoti 
Vihar, Buria. 

3 Bharambe, Vidya Shnknshna A critical study of unfair 
means in university examinations in Maharashtra State. (Dr C 
S Parashcr), Department of Education, Nagpur University, Nagpur 

4 Gupta, Kishan Chand Growth and development of 
games and sports in independent India: A critical analysis. De- 
partment of Physical Education, Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 

5 Pdtn, Kalpalata A study of future expansion and in- 
stniclional system of Distance Education at Higher Education 
in Orissa, by 2005. (Dr P K Sahu), Department of Education, Devi 
Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

6 Sengupta, Santwana Educational philosophy of Sri 
Aurobmdo and its implication on modem Indian Education with 
special reference to international understanding and world 
peace. Department of Education, Rani Durgavati Vishwa¬ 
vidyalaya, Jabalpur 

7. Venkat Ramara, Kamireddi. The effect of classroom 
learning environment on the academic achievement of the pu¬ 
pils. (Dr P Ayodhya), Department of Education, Qsmama Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad. 

8. Vibha Kumaii A study of relationship between motor 
fitness and perioimancc of women gymnasts of Haryana and 
Punjab States, 14 to 20 years. Department of Physical Education, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

Cmnmerce 

1 Bhandarkar, Chandrakant Sharad A study of manage¬ 
ment of ^ricultunl finance; Evaluation of the role of national¬ 
ised banks in Wardha District, 1980-1990. (Dr Prabhakar 
Deshmukh), Department of Commerce, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur 

2. Gupta, Jitendranarayan. Pof oimance of State level pub¬ 
lic enterprises in W»t Bengal: An evaluation. (Dr PR Sengupta), 
Department of Commerce, University of North Bengal, Raja 
Rammohunpur, Distt Darjeeling. 

3. Pointi, Channamma. Working capital management of 
small scale food and agro industries of Range Reddy District, 
Andhra Pradesh. (Dr B M Wall), Department of Commerce, 
Kamatak Umversity, Dharwad. 

4. Venkataraju,A. Consumer movement in Karnataka. (Dr 
B R Ananthan), Department of Commerce, University of Mysore, 
Mysore. 
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^ 

ln«d«ct»d0Mf*^«m^t^i«9MliiSba&tt^ 2. !>»,{% 

~ <eat wBfl wffl yg umdw4t e i ^ wril 

^ S A Oepartmeitf of Home Science, 3, Lidiya,R^shKMinaai: 

agemQi«iiigjiwrpiP>eplBy8nf|<dmWffliwtffl*%^fc‘KP*'pG 

Diudm}, Dep»tmentofEn^ii^\^kiainUniW^$&y>l^pMn> 


^ MagpurUiriiMiiity, Ma^pw 

< Z M^CttpraetKaso. Neiae ps^itiim and ite ^fect on 
ol T tp^t^aw* DMzkL Dfeparteiod of Home Man- 
' Apte^tuiri Urdverrity: LmBdana. 

Z PeAi^Sm^ StedjrofArtuyfaetonln^ctiok^of 
mlmlW rtflifiiif irf ifrinafT tmt Defxutment of Home Saence, 

; fi«ni Dui^rarti VlshiMvidyaliiya^Jal^^ 

4 Sdd^Knir. A ooaqtttifivt ibidy ol mduUmndaU 
•f LadiiaM, Aev^^ad aadBatfiiade, itndcrderdopcd Strict 
DepntMant of Home Sconce Educatkm and Exten^on, Pui^ 
/^Ticukural Univci^, Unfiiiana- 

Menagmcnf 

1. Vklya Sagac Materiala management practices in coal 
indttffiy: Acentparativeahidy of India and UK. D^urtitient of 
Mana^anecif Studies, Kunikshetn Umversity, Kurukshetra 

HUMANimS 

Wulea oph y 

1. teigJt.yumnamBihari. An oiamiiutiwi of Plato’s flieory 
of reiMtf. A Dorendra Singh), Department of Philosophy. 
Mampur University, [mphai 

2. Vtoadtary, P. roft-atnictmaliam and poat-modamiam: 
A ciiticd inqidiy. (Dr B D Lahoii), Department of rtulosophy, 
Osmasm Univeimty. Hyderabad. 

Fine Alia 


4. NiraiBla.PG. liftingaalelf^maliMdiim^^ 

phy, mystidara and apirihialily in Hent|r PenktZlMBaead^i^^ 
nal. (Dr Alladi Uma). Department of En^l^tv Utthwfdty £rf 
Hydraabad, Hyderabad, 

5. Ramee.Bharti. TSElidtand^neodaawIcalcmeu^iif 

poetry. (Dr D S litkfi). Department <rf Enghdi, VUgcam Univer¬ 
sity, Ujjaia 

6. Sii^h, Moirangti^m Maiu. Homan tdafioaai^ in the 
novels of Ernest Hemingway, (DrNKhagendfaftngJi)^ Oq?art- 
ment of Engli^ Manipur University, Imf^iaL 

7 Singh. Thounaqam Ratankumar. Ezra Fmuid: A Itady 
of an imagufs exploration of la n g u age and images, ^^f N 
Khagendra Sn^), Department of En^ish, Man^nn Univeraity, 
Imphal. 

Gmnan 

1. Singh, Rosy- ExiatentieUs ntuatonen In Doi Wexicen 
Franz Kaftas: Eine semiotische analyae. (Piuf AnilBhatti), Cmi- 
tre of Gennan Studies, Jawaharlal Ndim Umversily, New D^. 

Sansfcnf 

1, Jha, Arjun Kumar- Samritiyon mefai vandl Bj^fiiaism 
ka toln^mak aAyayen. (Dr Shiipati liripajhi), Dt^^tment of 
Sanskrit. Kameshwara Singh Darbhai^ Sanskrit Wshwa- 
vidyalaya, DaiUianga 


Music 

1. Parmac Ardiana. Malwa mein pradiallt nirguni geelon 
Va s»n g t*ik mwthe glMi- (DrPadmajaVivaiekar). D^iartmentof 
Mttfic, Vitaam University, Ujjain. 

2. Rajinder Kumar. Asawari Thai k« prachalit evam 
qHachaUtn9:Eki^Mcshnatraakadlqrayaii. (OrTufitytendv 
Sharma). Department of Mikic, Mahar^ Dayanwid Uidvntity, 
Rohlak, 

3. Sharma, Shobha. Haryana ka lokgcet anr nalya 

LngioiikaTiahc8hyogdmt:Eksaiiteeksliatai^adhyaytt. De> 

partownt of Muhc. Kurukshetra Univeiwty. Kurukshetra. 

4 'Hili,Parvcen. Ailihasik diishtiseshaata^niigeetine 
gey vidhayon mein bandish ka mahafavpuran sthan; Ek 
vivaAiudniakadhy^M. Depai'tii lent of Music, Kurukshetra Unr- 
vetsi^, Kurukshetra. 

Onmw 

1. Fhvittirtm thavara. Fre-ind^pewknee d pi^lica] ttwa- 
Ire i Am asudyak ^aacd on Hie porfomances of Pakkanar 
CliMiM, AfWA^lkyfl Nkn Asm^Aridta and PkkbddtL 
(I> VS^idi Vkwrfevw PIl^ Dqjartiwnf ol Dernia, Ibdvef^ 
ofCaiiaiCCalkiit 


ErngtAk 


1. Chakraborty Si M fe m ita raw iar. JhmirnBmtmemti^SmA 
- -- - 0rSPSen*ipikr Ot* 




2. Pathak, Manikant. Nilkanth Vijaya Ckampu ka 
samalodinafmakadhyayan.(DrShndhacTiipadu), D^wtmmit 
of Sai^kiit, Kameshwara Singh Daibhanga Sandal Vishwa- 
vidyalaya, E^tbhanga- 

3. Shanna Parashai; ^yamadatt. Shankxacboxya vidiyds 
Sanskrit mahakavya : Ek adhysyan. (Dr Kedamarayan Jo^). 
De p arUt ve n t of San^t Vaoram University, Uj^ain. 

4 Shanna, Pradluttiian, Shri Ram Kiitil M^ttkavya kee 
sameeksba. (Dr Meena Kumari), D^artment «f Sanskrit, 
Kameshwara Singh DaiMianga Sanskrit Viriiwavidyalaya, 
DaiUian^. 

5, Zhor, Abha- Sanskrit mein Narsii^ kaAa evam 
Nairingh Puran : & sameekahatmde adhyi^m. MbhOa 
Prasad Tripathi), Department of Sanskrit, Devi Ahilya 
Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

Pe/t 

1. Ktshade,^iaaoNamdeoraD, Mamtiiwadapaiknaleri 
InyatoanpntRrimbalBaudhemieiaE^ (TVRbagcharalJ^), De- 
partmoit of Pali and ftakrh, Nagpur UniveisMy, Nagpin^. 

mdi 

^ 1. Geeta Kumaii Adhxmik kd mrin Radlu ka diaiitiflt 

''ifllfp. Di|»ftmeftf(rfHmifi,lAerKumvar%ig^Untvec8ity,Aia. 

Z GoeJ, Unpi^. DrUkehmi Nataj^na Dribejp Vyaktilva 

Deparlment of Hindi, 

. -j. . n. XU A-».v ^ "r ■* * 
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Ofneial Importers A Stockist of: 

Blackstone Press (Law Books) 

Bowker-Saur (Lib. Inf. Sci. Books) 

Butterworth-Heine mann 
Butterworth Law Publishers 
Cambridge University Press 
Chartered Institute of Bankers 
CLT Publications Ltd (Exclusive) 

Carswell (Law Books) 

Cavendish Publishing Ltd. (Law Books) (Exclusive) 

Emond Montogomery Publications (Law Books) 

Euromoney Publications 

Focal Press (Media & Photography) 

FT Law & Tax 

Hart Publishing Ltd. (Exclusive) 

Incorporated Council of Law Reporting for England & Wales 
International Bureau of Fiscal Documentation (Exclusive) 

John Wiley & Sons 

Jordan Publishing Ltd. (Law Books) 

Kluwer Law International & Kluwer Academic 
K.G Saur Verlag (Representative/Stockists) 

Lawyers Cooperative Publishing 
Little Brown & Company (Law) 

Lloyd’s of London Press 
Macmillan Press Ltd, 

Marcel Dekker Inc. 

Pitman Publishing 

Quality Resource Inc (Quality Management Books) 

Sweet & Maxwell Ltd, (Law Books) 

Transnational Publisher Inc. 

West Publishing Company 

Whitaker (I) & Sons (British Books in Print & CD ROM) (Exclusive) 




Advances in Medical Mycology, Ed. K.G, Mukerji 
Chromosome Techniques ■ Theory & Practice, Eds. A.K. Sharma 
Concepts in Applied Microbiology & Biotechnology, Ed. K.G. Mukerji 
IPM System in Agriculture Vol 1 Principles & Perspectives Eds. Rajeev 
K.Upadhyay/K.G Mukerji/R L Rajak 

IPM System in Agriculture Vol, 2 Biocontrol in Emerging Biotechnology 

IPM System in Agriculture Vol, 3 Cereals 

IPM System in Agriculture Vol 4 Pulses 

New Approaches in Microbial Ecology, Ed J.P. Tewari 

Plant Pathology ■ Principles & Practice, Ed. D.G. Jones 

Recent Developments in Biocontrol of Plant Diseases 

Plant Anatomy 4/e Ed/ A Fahn 

Principles of Fermentation Technology 2/e Ed, P.F. Stanbury 
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MaittiUi kaviUyon ka tubialmak adhyayui. (Prof Kedar Nath 
Stn^)f of bidian Langu^ea, Jawahaukl Nehru Univer¬ 

sity, New Delhi. 

4. Mamdeo, MuSiumati. Vidyapati cvam Prithi Raj, 
Vidyapati Padaw^ evam Velechrisan Rukmaniri ke adhar per 
hilnatmak adhy^an. (DrK N Dubey), Dq>artment of Hmdi, Ham 
Duigavati V^hwavtdyalaya, Jabalpur 

5 Pande,Vjiraidha Vasant ShiiPiatapNaiayanShxivastava 
ke vyaktttm aut aiq>anyaBik kritltva ka anttsheclan. (Dr Karuna 
Nan^Umam), D^jartment of Hindi, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

6. Rajbir Singh. Saundarya evam aadatya sambandhi 
sidhasiton ke adhar pci Sumitra Naiidan Pant ke kavya ka 
mufyankan. Department of Hindi, Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 

7. Sudha. Bhartendu kavya ka flhaili vaigyanik adhyayan. 
(Dr Vijay Kumar Vedalankar), Department of Hindi, Maharshi 
Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

S Sukhpreet Hindi upanyas aahitya ko Haryana ka 
yogdan. Department of Hindi, Kurukshetra University, 
Kinukshetra. 

9 Vljender Kumar. Sursagat mein prakariti. (Dr S B 
Smg^I), Departmmit of Hmdi, Maharshi Dayanand university, 
Rohtak. 

Urdu 

1. Kazimi, Kaneez Fatema Rajendra Singh Bedi: Hayat, 
shakhsiyat aui fan. (Dr M ARahimtullah), Department of Urdu, 
Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

Mflnitht 

1 Saideshpande, Varuta M Navkavya Vichai, 1950 te 1975. 
(Dr Madan Kulkarm), Department of Marathi, Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity, Nagpur. 

Persian 

1. Ahmad, Tajbi Humour and satire in Persian literahiic. 
(Dr /dsdur Rab Irfan), Department of Persian, Nagpur Umver- 
sity, Nagpur. 

2 Mazhan, Kubia Mayar A critical study of Diwan-e- 
Khalili. (Dr Akhtar Mahdi), Centre for Persian and Central Asian 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

Maltyalam 

1. Meera,A A critical edition of the medieval Malayalam 
commentaiy of ttieRaghuvamsa. (Dr M M Purushothaman Nair), 
IDepartment of Malayalam, University of Calicut, Calicut 

Kannada 

1. Ichangi, Rajashekhar Irappa Paishwanath Puran. Ondu 
Uulanik adhyayana. (Dr B V Shinir), Department of Kannada, 
Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

2 ^terikar.Neelambika. Basavakalyana; Ondu adhyayana. 
(Dr ^uishikala Moldi), Department of Kannada, Gulbarga Uni¬ 
versity, Gulbarga. 

3. Kuvaganga,Ruiiuna. BasavamuandKarlMancAcmn- 
parativc atady. (1^ ^lashikala Moldi), Department of KanruKla, 
Gulbarga University, Gulbarga 

4 Varada, P N Panje Mangesharayara Krutigalu: Ondu 
adhyayana. (DrHampaNagarajaiah), Department of Kannada, 
Bangalore Uruversity, Bangalore. 


Telugu 

1. Meena Kuman, M. Kaninasri kiuhila samalochana. (Dr 
G Y Prabhavathi Devi), Department of Telugu, Nagar|una Uni¬ 
versity, Nagarjunanagar 

2. Vadapalli, Jayasree Gopinalham Venkalakavi jcevitha 
pariseelana samagra sahityanuseelana. (Prof C V 
Subrahmanyam), Department of Tel\^, University of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad. 

3 Veeraiah, Aimapuieddy Adult education literature in 
Telugu: Acritical study. Department of Telugu, Potti Sieeramulu 
Telugu University, Hyderabad. 

Geography 

1 Das, Nilan)ana Environment and Health conditions of 
the jute mill wotkeis in West Bengal:A geographical analysis. 
(Prof Aijazuddin Ahmed), Centre for the Study of Regimial De¬ 
velopment, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

2. Joshi, Lalit Kishon Ujjain Nagar kee gandi bastiyan : 
Nagariya pradushan evam bhumi upyog kee samasyayciu (Dr 
Anin Kaul), Department of Geography, Mkiam University, Uj^ain 

History 

1 A)ith Prasad. Jainism in Dharwad Region: A cultural 
study. (Dr H R Raghunath Bhat), Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Epigraphy, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

2 Ansan, Mehtab Alam Social, political and economic de¬ 
velopment in Iraq since 1%8 (Dr P C Jam), Centre for West 
Asian and African Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

3 Behera, Sarifeeb Kumar Evolution of the structure of 
polity in Orissa, CAD 350-1100, (Prof B D Chattopadhyaya), 
Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

4 George, Senu Kunen Stale, religion and property; A 
study of Cochin State, 1790AD-1949AD. (Prof K N Panikkar), 
Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

5 Mubarak Pasha, P M Trade centres and trade groups in 
Kerala, 800 AD 18(K) AD (Dr MGS Narayanan), Department of 
History, University of Calicut, Calicul 

6 Shamu, Man Mohan Smgh Women in Mahabharata. (Dr 
Amar Singh), Department of History, Maharshi Dayanand Uni¬ 
versity, Rohtak 

7, Sharma, Sulochana Pandit Ram Prasad Bismil ka 
krandkari andolan mein yogdan. (Dr Madanlal Panwar), De¬ 
partment of History, Vikram University, Ujyam 

8 Smgh, Ran)arLa Uan ke mandiron ka kalatanak vaibhav. 
(Dr S S Nigam), Department of History, Vikram University, Ujjain. 

9. Sinha, Kalpana. Contribution of BhoJpuTin the freedom 
movement in Biha^ 1885-1947. Department of History, Veer 
Kunwar Smgh University, Ara 

10. Varma, Supnya. Settlement patterns in Kathiawar from 
the Chalcolithic to tile early historic period. (Dr S F Ratnagar), 
Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi. 

11 Vijayan,TM. Social formation in the early TamUakam; 
As reflected in the early Ikmil antiiologies and ttie related ar¬ 
chaeological evidences. (Dr K K N Kurup), Department of His¬ 
tory, University of Calicut, Calicut 
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CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN EDUCATION 


A list of select aiticles culled from periodicals received in the AIU Library during January 1998 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Tomlmson, St^>hen. Edward Lee Ihomdike and John Dewey 
on the science of education. Oxford Rev of Edn23(3), 1997,365-83 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Daugjas Tcana, J. AJtanahve inquiry paradigms, faculty cul¬ 
tures and the defliii&on of academic hves j of Hr Edn 68(6), 1997, 
679 - 705 . 

^}plei;Marion A and Haiju, Beverly L Achievement motiva¬ 
tion goals m relation to acadeimc performance in traditumal and 
nont^iticmai college students. R^earch in Hr Edn 38(5), 1997 
557-73 

Mahajan, K M Mastery leammg Progress in PHn 72(4), 1997, 

83*5 

EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOGY 

Aggaiwal, Kailash S. The EnglitcanncHi in India at the turn of 
the century J of Hr Edn 20aX 1997,81-97. 

Dalton, Jen C and Petnc, Anne Mane The power of [>eer cul¬ 
ture. Ednl Record 78(3-4), 1997,18-24 

Dhanavel, P. Mulbcultural education m Canada and India. 
New Fnmtiero in Edn 27(3), 1997,207-15. 

EDUCATIONAL POUCY A PLANNING 

Swann, Joanna. How can we make better plans? Hi Edn Rev 
30(1), 1997, 37-55 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Aheam, Fredenck L. A day in the life of a Dean. New Direc¬ 
tions for Hr Edn 98,1997,9-20 

Ashok Chandra. Changing occupafarms and skills The emeig- 
mg contact for plaiuung education-employments bnkages. J of Hr 
Edn 20(1), 1997,7-18. 

Bourke, Anne. The internationalisation of higher education 
The case of medical education. Hr Edn Q 51(4), 1997,325-46 

Davasoia, C L State Council of Higho' Education: Is it really 
needed? New Franticre in Edn 27(3), 1997,221-4. 

Doherty, G D. Quahty standards, the consumer paradigm and 
development m higher educabon. Q Assurance in Edn 5(4), 1997, 
239-48. 

Kow)algi, V R. Industry insbtute mteracbon hv devdopmg 
modular programmes for training mdustnal workers J of Engg 
Edn 10(3), 1997,65-7 

Subramani, Mudaliar R. Quality m human resources for total 
quality management Piogress in Edn 72(4), 1997,81-2. 

Umveisity Grants Commission Committee to Review the Pay 
Scales of Umveisity and CbUege Teachers (Chairman: RPRastogi) 
Report J of Hr Edn 20(2). 1997,227-313. 

University of Delhi. Committee on Laundung of Employment 
Oriented Courses (Chairman : Abid Hussain). R^ort. J of Hr Edn 
20(1), 1997,107-51. 

Wiilis, Verna J. Human resource development as evolutionary 
system: From pyianudbuiklmg to space walkii^ and beyond New 
Directions for Adult and Continuing Edn 72,1996,31-9, 

CURRICULUM 

Teaiwa, Teresia K. Learning to love it>: Some thou^ts on 
teaclung history. Directions 18(2), 1996,45-56 

Van Dnel, Jan H and others Teachers' craft knowledge and 
curriculum innovation m higher enginecrmg education. Hr Edn 
34(1), 1997,105-22. 


TEACHERS & TEACHING 

Dearlove, John, The academic labour process; From coU^iIity 
and professionalism to managerialism and proletanaiusation? Hr 
Edn Rev 30(1), 1997,56-75 

Dube, Musa M and Mebingo, Sdbunso X Charactensbc oi an 
effective teacher. Implications for adult educators Adult Pdn & 
Development48,199^, 333-43. 

Fonnambala Thiagaiajan, A and Robmson, S : Teacher as a 
counsellor Progress in Edn 72(4), 1997,74-6 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Cheepan, Christine The assessnent process A specialist as¬ 
sessor's view Q Assurance in Edn 5(4), 1997,201-7. 

Liberatoie, Mathew J and Nydick, Robert L Groufi decision 
making in higher education using tfw analytic hierarchy process. 
Research in Hr Edn 38(5), 1997,593-614. 

Sharma, Akhila Nand A leflectiCHi on qualitative research 
methodology A Fijion experiMKe. Directions 18(2), 1996,31-44. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Anandan, K. Multimedia computer in education. New Fron¬ 
tiers in Edn 27(3), 1997,216-20 

Bhogayata, Chandrakant. The computer efiect: What educa¬ 
tional research says? Experiments in Edn 25(12), 1997,244-7. 

Fnednch, Felix. Transfer of leainmg technologies: The expe¬ 
rience of die Delta DEMO ESC Project Open Leainmg 12(3), 1997, 
34-42 

Goel, Chhaya and Joseph Jancy Effectiveness of ETV pro¬ 
grammes with and without note-taking J of Research in ^nl 
Media 4(2), 1997,45-54 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Ansan, M M Central Plan outlays of educabon: A cntical as¬ 
sessment of needs and allocation of funds. J of Hr Edn 20(1), 1997, 
99-105. 

Mohan, Dinesh Education and its market value. Seminar 461, 
1998,85-9. 

LIBRARIES & BOOKS 

Gajendia Singh and others. Strategies for devdo^nnait ol ag- 
ncuitural research information system : ICAR expeiioice. J of Hr 
Edn 20(2), 1997,171-92. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Atma Ram. Indirect interface m distance education: A cenn- 
pensatory strategy J of Hr Edn 2(X1), 1997,57-61. 

Gaba, Ashok K. Open scfxxiling m India : Development and 
effectiveness Open Learning 12(3), 1997, 43-8. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

CHiinne, C P and Quzqwa V N Dissemmabng agricultural 
infoimadonto rural people rlntegratu^indigenous knowledge and 
communication. Adult Eihi and Devdopnwnt 48,1997, 237-44. 

Sudha Rao, K Quality of tedmical educabon and the role of 
state governments and local initiatives. J or Hr Edn 20(2), 1997,193- 
218. 

COMPARAITVE EDUCATION AND AREA STUDIES 

CanncMi, Isidore Cyril Higher education m Hong Kong. Hr 
Edn Q 51(4), 1997,308-24. 

Gupta, S R Education m Goa J of Hr Edn 20(2), 1997,163-70 
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All MULTI-VOLUME SETS from DEEP & DEEP 


1 . ADMIhlSTnATION OF CRIMiNAL JUSTICE (8M In 8 Volc.) 
NK. Ch^abart 81-7100^73.9 taoo pp Rs. 1800 (Snt) 

2. AGRICULTUftE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT & PANCHAYATI RAJ 
(S«t In 2 Vols.) 

VS, Mah^ 8I-7100-77IW 900pp Rs1100(S«l) 

3. DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 
($•1 In 10 VolaJ 

V Glover & Ranjana Aioia 61-7t00'54e-e 9000 pp Rs 8500 (Set) 
A DYNAMICS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT (Srt In 2 VolaO 

D.K Das 81-7100-623-2 BOO pp Rs 800 (Set) 

5. ECONOMIC IDEAS OF SU GREAT ECONOMISTS 
(SkalehM snd Commmiary) (Stl In 2 VoIa} 

D K Das 81-7100-6208 600 pp Rs 800 (Set) 

«. ECONOMIC PUUMNG: FORMULATION AND MPLEMENTATION 
{S«f In 2 VoU.) 

Devendra Thakui 81-7100-192-0 680 pp Rs 600 (Sat) 

7. ECONOMIC REFORMS AND INDUSTRIALISATION 
(Sal In 9 Vote.) 

Devendra Thakur 81-7100^9-3 2100 pp H$ 3200 (Sat) 

8. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT 
(Sal In 5 Vols.) 81 -7100-656-9 

BS Bhalia, H L Verma, M.C. Garg 2100 pp Rs, 2000 (Set) 

9. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION SYSTEM M MDlA 
(Sal In 12 Vote.) (Fwlhcomlng) 

BM. Sanididher 81-7629-955-7 5S00 pp Rs 9500 (Set) 

10. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF FISHES OF THE WORLD (Sat In 2 Vols.) 

OS Jordan 81-B650S-20-2 600 pp Rs. 1900 (Set) 

11. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF INDIA AND HER STATES (2nd Ed.) 

(Sal In 10 Vols.) 

Vennder Grover 81-7629^}7U 8000 pp Rs 12000 (Set) 

12. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SAARC NATIONS (Set in 7 Vds,) 

V Grover 81-7100892-5 6000 pp Rs 9500 (Set) 

13. ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS 
INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES (Sal in 5 Vote.) 

JRA Dav« 81-86505-158 1250 pp Rs 2900 (Set) 

14. ENCYCLOPAEOU OF TOTAL QUAUTY MANAGEMENT 
(Sat ol 7 Booka) 

St Luoe Press 2450 pp Rs 4400 (Set) 

15. ENVIRONMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, UW AND JUDIQAL 
ATTITUDE (Set In 3 Vols.) 

Paras Dwan. P Dnv»i 81-7100'975X 2300 pp Rs 3600 (Set) 

16. FACETS OF MAHATMA GANDHI (Set In 4 Vote.) 

S MiAherjee & S Ramaswamy 

81-7100-6650 2000 pp Rs 2000 (Set) 

17. 50 YEARS OF INDOJ>AK RELATIONS (Sal In 3 Vote.) 

V Grover, H Arora 81-7625060-2 1800 pp Rs 3500 (Set) 

18. FIVE GREAT ECONOMISTS (Set In S Vote.) 

BN Ghosh6 RamaGhosti 81-7100-281-1 2300ppRs 2000 (Set) 

19. GREAT WESTERN POUT1CAL THINKERS (Sat In 12 Vote.) 

S MuMwrjee & S Ramaswamy 

81-7100-563-2 7600 pp Rs 7500 (Set) 

20. GREAT WOMEN OF MODERN INDIA (Sat in 8 Vote.) 

V Grover & Raniana Arora 81-7105463-6 3800 pp Rs 3500 (Set) 

21. HINDU NAT10NAUSM IN INDIA (Sat In 4 Vote.) 

D D Pattsvi^ 81-76250768 780 pp Rs. 1250 (Set) 

22. HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION A MANAGEMENT (Sat In 3 Vais.) 
SL Gael & fl Kumar 61-7100-131-9 990 pp Rs. 875 (Sat) 

23. INDIA: FIFTY YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE (Sal In 3 Vote.) 

V Grover, R. Arora 81-7100-922-0 1500 pp Rs 3000 (Set) 

24. INDIAN ECONOMY AFTER 50 YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 
(Sot In 5 Vols.) 

Debendra K Das 81-7100-056-4 2500 pp Rs 4000 (Set) 

25. MTERNATtONAL RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY OF MDiA 
(Set In 10 Vols.) 

Vennder Grover 91-7100-350-6 7000 pp Ite. 7000 (Set) 

26. KASHMIR THROUGH THE AGES (Set In 4 Vote.) 

S K. Sharma. Usha Sharma 81-7625091-2 1800 pp Rs 3500 (Set) 

27. MANAGEMENT IN EIGHTY DAYS lAn ExfculWa‘s 

Eney^opaadia of Uanagamant Practlees) (Sat In 10 Vote) 
Pa/ag Diwan 81-86830-153 3200 pp Rs 6800 (Set) 


28. MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC ENTERPHSES (Bat In 2 Vote^ 

B,S Bhaba, G,S. Bafrt 81-7100-735 3 800 pp Rs. 960 (Set) 
28. MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY A STYLE M MDIAN ttfDWTRI^ 
(Sal In 2 Vote.) 

Q I Tayal 81-7105100-9 780 pp Rs. 550 (Set) 

30. MODERN TRQIDS IN ACCOUNTING rtmAACH (Sat in 2 Vote.) 

as Sava 01-7105972-7 662 pp ^.1100 (Set) 

31. ORIGIN & DEVELOPMENT OF LEGAL A POUTICAL SYSTEM 
W INDIA (Set In 3 Vote.) 

HS Bhatia 700 pp Rs 300 (Set) 

3Z PAKISTAN: FIFTY YEARS OF INOiPENOENCE (Set In 3 Vote.) 

V Grover, R Arora 81-7105926-3 1SOO pp Rs. 3000 (SeQ 

33. PLANNMQ A DEVELOPM^ OF KEY SECTORS IN MDIA 
(Sat in S Vote.) 

bsvendra Thakur 6t-71053a5X 4700 pp Rs. 4500 (Set) 

34. POUTICAL ECONOMY OF REFORMS AND UBERAUSATKM 

(Sal bi 2 Vote.) , 

VS Mahe^ 81-71059954 780 pp Ri 1250 (Set) 

35. POUTiCJ^ LEGAL A HHJTARY IflSTORY OF IIUHA I 

(Set ht fO VoteJ 2nd Ed. I 

H S Bhatia 61-7105374-6 4000 pp As. 4000 (Set) 

36. POLITICAL SYSTEM AND CONSTITUTION OF INDIA I 

(Sat In 10 Vote.) 

Vormder Grover 81-7105884-4 8000 pp Rs 11000 (Set) | 

37. POUTICAL SYSTEM W PAKISTAN (Sal In IQ Vote.) 

V. Grover, R. Arora B1-7105744-9 7600 pp Rs. 9500 (Set) 

38. POUTICAL THINKERS OF MODERN INDIA 
(Comptaie Sal in 30 Vote.) 

Varinder Grower 19900 pp Rs 18000 (Set) 

39. RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH ASIA (Set In 4 Vots.) 

BS Kh^na 81-7105286-2 1100 Rs 1100 (Set) 

40. SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION (Set In 4 Vote.) 

SL Goal & RK Jam 81-7105103-3 760 pp Rs ^ (Set) 

41. STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT M THE INDIAN ECONOMY 
(Set In 2 Vote.) 

D K Das 81-71054754 750 pp Rs. 700 (Set) 

42. STUDIES M EDUCATIONAL SROADCASTtlG (Sal In 2 Vols.) 
Jaganr>ati Mohanty 81-71059657 1100 pp Rs. 1700 (Set) 

43. STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (Sat In 6 Vols.) 

D Thakur, D H Thakur 81-7105667-4 4000 pp Rs 6000 (Set) 

44. STUDIES IN HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPH^ (Set In 3 Vote.) 

B S Bhatia, H L Verma, M C Ga^g 

81-7105748-1 1100 pp Rs 1350 (Set) 

45. STUOtES IN INDIAN BANKMQ AND FINANCE (Sat In 2 Volt.) 

VS Mahaian 81-7105187-4 740 pp Rs. 700 (Set) 

46. STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY OF INDIA (Set In 2 Vote.) 

VS Mah^ 81-7105015^ 924 pp Rs 600 (Set) 

47. STUDIES IN MARKET ECONOMY (Set In 2 Vole.) 

0 Thakur 81-7105917-4 1000 pp Rs 1500 (Sat) 

48. THE MAKING OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN (Sat In 6 Vols.) 

SR Bakshr 81-7100-9151 4200 pp Rs 8000 (Set) 

49. THE MASTERPIECE U8RARY OF SHORT STORIES 
(Sat In 20 Vote.) 

J A Hammerton 8400 pp Rs. 0900 (Set) 

50. THE STORY OF KASHMIR-YESTERDAY & TODAY 
(Set In 3 Vote.) 

i^hder Grover 81-7105677-1 1700 pp Rs 2000 (Set) 

ai. THE STORY OF PUNJAB—YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
(Sal In Three Volumes) 

Veriryjer Grover 81-71056759 1700 pp Rs 2000 (Set) 

52. THEORIES AND MODELS M APPLIED BEHAVIOURAL SOENCE 
(tel In 4 Vote.) 

JW. Patter 81-7514-011-9 1300 pp Rs 4000 (Set) 

53. TRENDS IN MOIAN ECONOMY (Set In 8 Veto.) 

Oevertdra Thakur 81-71054559 3200 pp Rs. 3000 (Set) 

54. TRENDS IN WORLD ECONOMY (Set In 8 Vote.) 

Devendra Thakur B1-7105486-5 2350 pp Rs 2200 (Set) 

55. TRIBAL LIFE M MDU (Set In 10 Vote.) 

Devendra ThMoir 81-/100-635-3 4000 pp Rs. 4000 (Set) 

56. WORLD'S GREATEST SOCIALIST THINKERS (Set In 2S Vote.) 

S Mukherjee, S Ramaswamy 

81-7105775-9 10100 pp Rs. 17000 (Set) 



Send Your Orders Today to: 

DEEP & DEEP PUBLICATIONS 

F-159, Rajouri Garden, New Delhi-110027 
9 5435369.5440916 • C 91-11-5440916 
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EDUCATION NEWS INDEX 


A list of Miect dJbclcft and editorials on education from newspapers received in title 

AIU Library during December 1997 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOraPHY EDUCATION A POLITICS 


Parthaurathy. R. Reflections on values in educabon. The 
Hindu 16.1197. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

ITMello, Pamela. Toicing kids to study counterproductive'. 
IhelUbune 1.1197, 

Diana, ] S. Shun repus and paiscms. Deccan Chronicle 10.12.97 

Mann, Reona. Tense teachers talce it out on childem ThelVib- 
unc 211197. 

Ramamoocthy, G Young childem in clutches The Hindu 

30.12.97 

Vaighese, Simon. Leamii^ higher notes in harmony Deccan 
Herald 27.12.97. 

Vijayalakshmi, T. Why do childem always queshon'^ The 
Hindu 3012.97 

EDUCAnONAL SOaOLOGY 

Khanna, Anna. Facelift for rural education. The Pioneer 

1712.97 

Malik, Poonam Rural educabon What went wrong ThelMb- 
une 112.97. 

EDUCATIONAL POUCY A PLANNING 

Atma Ram Education for all How get to mop up funds The 
Statesman 51197 

Chatteqee, Atul Ninety su pages of change The Pioneer 

2412.97 

Dasgupta, Shibaru. Education for all. A pipe dream The As¬ 
sam Tribune 7.1197 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Amrik ^ngh Third degree Deccan Henld 7.12.97. 
COMPUTERS FOR schools (Editorial) Deccan Herald 

23.1197. 

FEE OF cofit (Editorial). The Piemen 16.1197. 

Gopala Krishna, L N. 0ihst islands? Deccan Herald 7.12 97 
nango, M S. The head of an instituticm. The Hindu 30.12.97 

Inder Pal Singh. Education * New horizons. The IHbune 
211197. 

KhaibacKlB, Jaspieet Why PU peace was tom mto pieces. The 
lUbnneAll97. 

Ra^iunm %ighr M. Where quality matters must The Hindu 

9.1197. 

R^Agt^ialan,T Hi^ver educabon trouble. TheHiiuiii 20.1197 
Sandhu, J N. Himachal Pradesh' The stud^ts arethe suflers 
Deccan Henld 112.97. 

Sarwal, Arul. VC shows muscle, Princqials clap. The THbune 
A1197 

Satyanarayana, E University autonomy ■ A myth The Hindu 
23.1198. 

Sen Crii p ta ^ M. Resource generating institutions. Hie Hindu 

112.97 

\%ijkata(halam, S V. Industrial modd for The Hindu 

16.1197. 


Agrawal, Damodar. Joint front for students. The Honeei 

27.12.97 

IN THE name of education (Editorial). The Iribimc 23.12.97 
CURRICULUM 

Bijender Singh. The all pervasive 'art'. The Hindu 23.12.97. 

Coswanu, Hirendra Kumar. AIDS education m schools. The 
Assam mbune 1.12.97. 

THE FUTURE of history (Editorial). The Stateaman 1812.97. 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Andhare,PN Punishernngsdeitist, not the institutions. The 
Hindu 212.97 

Snnivasan,Snk 2 mth 'Practically impractical' Deccan Herald 

21.1297 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Bhuyan, DeVajit. Aeronautical er^meemg. The Assam Trib¬ 
une 27.12.97 

-.Aircraftmaintenanoeaigmeenng TheAssamTrib¬ 
une 2012.97. 

Chadha, Sushma. Visual appeal. The Hindustan Times 

16.1297 

Chaivlrashekar, S. Tailoring education for a business The Ecci- 
nomic Times 2212.97 

C^ IR and Badn Narayan, K. Going for die right tit The 
Bamomic Tunes 812.97. 

Dinakaran, Suresh, Rent-on-MBA The Economic Times 
221Z97 

Gagan, Vaibhav. Follow your heart. The Economic Times 
151297 

Gupta, Yogesh, 'Management degrees are Bometim^ over¬ 
rated'. Indian Express 30.12.97. 

Hayward, Stephen MBA course is an option well worth study¬ 
ing. The Times of India 2912.97 

Jagwaru, Pravewi B-School brouhaha The Ecrmomic Times 

7.12.97 

Kanur^, Aiuta Man management. The Hindustan Times 
2.1Z97 

Kulkaiiu, Shnkar Going back to basics. The Economic times 
15.12.97. 

Maitra, Ashoke K. The view from the IIMs. The Times of In¬ 
dia 14.12.97. 

Nanda, Antara. The importanceofbeii^ a company secretary 
The Times of India 1012.97. 

Narayanan, Satya. ACAT-scan for MBA aspirants The Times 
of India 17.1297 

NEW INITIATIVES m technical education (Editorial) The 
Hindu U.12.97. 

Panda, Debdutt Bluprmt for success. The Hindustan Times 

912.97 

. Saves ttiem great The Hindustan Times 23.12.97 
Ri^u^ Kumar. Engmeermg options in Canada. Indian Ex- 
pms 1^1197. 
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Rasvihary Das Philosophical Essay: Ramaprasad Das 

Economic Theory, Trade and Quantitative Economics: 
Asis Banerjee Biswajit Chatterjee 

’RSli^« 

^ « Tilljsi: TW 
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CTW 8|5t? (iooi-iSfto) 

8ti?t5j ^ 31 si^;rj55 *nii 

HiSlw : ^‘pp ^TOfii 
Agrarian System of Ancient India : U. N. Ghoshal 
The Science of Sulba : B. B. Dutta 
Studies in Indian Antiques: H. C. Roychoudhuri 
Studies of Accounting Thought: G. Sinha 
Reading Keats Today : Prof. Surabhi Banerjee 


D. K. Sinha, G. K. Sen, M. Chatterjee 

Acharya-Vandana: D.R. Bhandarkar 

Political History of Ancient India : Hemchandra Roy Choudhury 

The History of Bengal: Narendra Krishna Sinha 

An Enquiry into the Nature & Function of Art: S. K. Nandi 

Handbook of University Endowments 

Romance of Indian Journalism: Jitendranath Basu 


5Rr t * 

Pradip Kumar GAasA, Superintendent 
Calcutta University Press 
48, Hazia Road, Calcutta - 700019 
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Silverman, Rid\ard. I>teammg of Yale? The Economic Times 
1S12.97. 

Tandon, Kum Kum Behavioural saenhsts The Pioneer 

15.12 97 

-. Forestry The Pioneer 22.12.97 

- Language specialists The PSoneer 24.12 97, 

TEACHERS &: TEACHING 

Alwar, K Teaching through love, not terror The Hindu 

29.12 97 

Antarpreet Singh Lectunng alone won't do The Tribune 

29.12 97 

Das, Dipankar, Lessons for teacher The Telegraph 15 12 97 

Goswami, Dibya Hash Teacher need for renewal. The Assam 
Tribune 1912.97 

INNOVATING TEACHING methods (Editonal) The Hindu 
30 12 97 

Jam, Kuhum Save childem from teachers Indian Express 
2412 97 

Joseph, Vidya Maria leaching trouble Deccan Herald 
1412 97 

N arayana, K S The ABC of a gtxxl teacher The Hindu 2 12 97 

Sarkar, Kamala. Teachers' role-I NCTE Vs universities The 
Statesman 171297 

-Teachers' role-II The question of accountability 

The Statesman 18 12 97 

Subramanyam, K Quahty teaching for unproved learning The 
Hindu 30 12 97 

COUNSELLING & GUIDANCE 
Chenan, Li|U Making the nght start Deccan Herald 6 12 97 

Prabhu, Nivedita and others Help! I need somebody The 
Economic Times 712 97 

TamJun, Kum Kuin Caivers m the Army The Pioneer 1 12 97 
EDUCATION AL TECHNOLOG Y 

Chauhan, Chetan The catch m learning without frontiers The 
Statesman 6 12.97 

Chandrashekar, S Hi-tech highway to higher learning The 
Economic Tunes 30,12 97 

- Wired form education The Economic Hmes 

11297 

Kaushik, Sharda Media skills for undergraduate The THb- 
une 1.12.97. 

Seshan, Ananth Geographic information systems. The Hindu 
18.12.97 

Singh, Vibha Working for the print line. Indian Express 
2 12.97 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 
Nandagtn, Veena L Examinmg exammahons- The Hindu 
21297 

Parthasarthy, R In defence of research g;uide Tlie Hindu 
30 12.97. 

Wasan, Tanin The last checkpost before CAT. The Tim« of 
India 312 97 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 
Mwron, Maya. RepositionmgB-Sdiools TTw Economic limea 

30.12 97. 

Serpes, Adrian. Catch then fresh on campus. The Times of 
IndU 24-12.97 


Shanmugham R, A summer of discontent. The Economic 
Times 22.12 97 

SirapMA Prev'enting bram drain Deccan Herald 2112.97 

Thohan, S arni Rautela, M. Some company. Sir The Economic 
Times 30 12 97 

LIBRARIES & BOOKS 

Baipujan, Basanta Kumar Education through good books The 
Assam THbune 1812.97. 

Behai, Sachitra A different fair The Hmdu 712 97 

Dasgupta, Sumta Traditional knowledge under threat The 
Hindustan Times 2612 97 

Padmanathan,T Mobile library Thanjavour experiment The 
Hindu 2912 97 

Patra, Jiban Krishna Books. Key to ideas and knowledge The 
Assam Tribune 3112 97 

Sharma, Ankui and Nayyar, Suchit. If it's history, it must be 
TeenMurti The Pioneer 212 97 

Tata Rao, K E-Mail service m academic bbranes The Hindu 
16 12 97 

STUDENTS & STUDENT ACnVITIES 

Rajeshwan The role of the students Deccan Chronicle 
1712 97 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

A SPECIAL callmg for speaal childem (Editonal) Free Press 
Journal 2712 97 

Abidi, Javed Learning to grow. The Pioneer 6 12 97 
WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Anwar, Qamarunnisa Women's education and employment 
strategy Free Press Journal 3012.97 

Bala Devi Radluka Education for women's equality The As¬ 
sam Thbune 15 1297 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Jaya Kumar, K Literacy Not a national priority yet The Hmdu 
212 97 

Rao Radhakrishna Small steps towards total literacy Free 
Press Journal 23 12 97 

Shyamsundar, P K Education of the electorate should come 
first The Hindu 212.97 

ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Dasgupta, Rashmi R The little old man in school uniform 
The Economic Times 712.97 

Dhar, Sujay Making of a good school. The Telegraph 8 12 97 

Gautam, G Umversalismg pnmary education. The Hindu 
151297. 

Narasimhaiah, H and Joshi, Ram Should primary school be 
compulsory? The Times of India 1412 97 

5araswati,S Pnmary education and literacy TheAssamTHb- 
une812.97 

TAKE IT from the eiqierts (Editorial) The Pioneer 812,97 

THE TOPPERS of the class (Editonal) The Pioneer 1112 97 

UNRESONABLY SATISFIED? (Editonal). ThePioneer9.12 97 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND AREA STUDIES 

Ba)aj, Shweta Toronto offers a multi-cultural expenence In¬ 
dian Eiqne&s 2.12.97 

Behai, Suchitra Higher education m UK. The Hindu 1412 97 

Koshy, Thomas Education in Smgapore An overview. The 
Hindu 912 97 
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- Education in South Korea • An overview. The 

Hindu 2.1Z97. 

Rahntan, 2^inab. The pathetic plight of educafaon m UP. Pne 
Press Joimul 15.12.97. 

^ngtv Shalini. It's the nght place to go to. Hie Economic ttmes 
141297. 

INTERN AHONAL COOPBlAnON 

Sami, Sankalp. Fostenng Indo-European ties. Indian Express 
3012.97 

Senthiknathan, R CH*EC doles out krg^ees for S Asian edu¬ 
cation programmes. The Stateenun ^.12.97 


INSTITUTIONAL PROFILE 

Gupta, Vibha. Indian Institute of For^pi Trade, New Delhi 
The lunes of India 2412.97. 

Joshi, Deep. Decline of an irtsbtuhon. University of Roorkee 
Indian Express 7.12.97 

BIOGRAPHICAL PROHLE 

Alladi, Knshnaswami. Algonst par-excellence ' Ramanujan 
The Hindu 28.12.97 

Grewal, I S Bishan Smgh Samundan Not the boss, but 
first among equals. The TKbune 1512 97 

Ramandeep Singh The legacy of Ramanujan The Tribune 
1812.97. 


ADDITIONS TO AIU LIBRARY 


Armstrong, Steve and others, Ed, Facing up to radical 
changes in universities and colleges. London, togan Page, 
1997 V, 186p 

Asian Development Bank Asian development outlook 
1997 and 1998 Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1997 xiii, 
24 5p 

Association of Indian Universities, New Delhi. Bibliog¬ 
raphy of doctoral dissertations 1993 Social sciences and 
humanities. New Delhi, Author, 1997 xxxv, 537p 

Association of Indian Universities, New Delhi Univer¬ 
sities Handbook New Delhi, Author, 1997. xx, 1045p 

Barnet, Ronald Higher education : A critical business 
Buckingham, Oxford Unviersily Press, 1997 19Ip. 

Brennan, John and others, Ed Standards and quality in 
higher education London, lessica Kingsley, 1997 312p 

Brown, Salty and others 500 tips for quality enhance¬ 
ment in universities and colleges London, Kogan Page, 1997 
vii, 152p 

Clark, Burton R Places of inquiry Research and ad¬ 
vanced education in modem universities. Berkeley, Univer¬ 
sity of California, 1995 xiv, 284p 

Coffield, F and Williamson, B, Ed. Repositioning higher 
education. Buckingham, Oxford University Press, 1997.136p 

Eggins, Heather, Ed Women as leaders and managers 
in higher education. Buckingham, Oxford University Press, 
1997.142p 

Ghosh, D K. Financing education. 2V. New Delhi, Cosmo 
Publications, 1997 

Joyco, Bruce and others Models of learning: Tools for 
teaching. Buckingham, Open University Press, 1997 vm, 207p. 

Madhya Pradesh. SCERT, Bhopal. Teacher education in 
Madhya Predesh : Current status, issues and future projec¬ 
tions. New Delhi, NCTE, 1997. xxiv, 323p 

Mital, K V History of Roorkee University. Roorkee, Um- 
versily of Roorkee, 1997 x, 231p 

National Council for Teacher Education, New Delhi Re¬ 
structuring and revitalising teacher education workshop re¬ 
port, 1997- New Delhi, Author, 1997. 81p 


National Council far Teacher Education, New Delhi and 
Commonwealth of Learning, Canada Self instruction mod¬ 
ules for teacher education through distance education mode. 

New Delhi, NCTE, 1997 120p 

Panda, Santosh, Ed Staff development in higher and 
distance education. New Delhi, Aravali Books, 1997 x, 231p 

Pankh, Kint S, Ed India development report 1997. Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1997 xii, 257p 

Powar, K B and others International students in Indian 
universities. New Delhi, AIU, 1997 117p 

Prasher, R G, Ed Library and information science. 2V. 
New Delhi, Concept Publishing House, 1997 

Radford, John and others Quantity and quality in higher 
education London, Jessica Kingsley, 1997 192p 

Radhaknshnan, N Message of Gandhi through univer¬ 
sities. New Delhi, Gandhi Smnti and Darshan Samiti, 1997 

IX, l%p 

Rai, Subas Clique formation and academic deteriora¬ 
tion in Indian universities. New Delhi, Bhawan Book Serv¬ 
ice, 1997 viii, 11 Op 

Ravet, S and Layle, M Technology-based training. Lon¬ 
don, Kogan Page, 1997 v, I86p 

Sharma, K L. Current information retrieval: Manual for 
media persons. New Delhi, Amar Prakashan, 1997 202p 

Shattock, Michael, Ed Creation of a university system. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1996 xi, 265p 

Stone, John. Increasing effectiveness : A guide to qual¬ 
ity management. London, Fadmer Press, 1997,179p 

United Nations Development Programme. Human devel¬ 
opment report 1997. New York, Oxford University Press, 1997 
XI, 24^. 

Warner, David and Leonard, Charles. Income generation 
handbook i A practical guide for educational institution. 
Buckingham, Open University Press, 1997. ix, 159p. 

World Bank. World development report 1997; The state 
in a changing world. New York, Oxford University Press, 1997 
viii, 265p. 
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Garmany’s highar 
education Institu¬ 
tions have much to 
offer undergraduate 
and graduate 
students from 
abroad. A wide 
range of subjects, 
high academic 
standards and a 
great variety of 
higher education 
institutional profiles 
ensure that all 
foreign applicants 
will be able to find 
study opportunities 
to match their 
personal 

requirements and 
interests. 


Favourable Study Conditions for Foreigners 

Some 140 000 foreign students are already living and studying m Germany In an age of ever greater and 
closer international cooperation, highly-qualified foreigne-'S are particularly welcomed by Germany's higher 
education institutions Consequently, a number of these institutions have developed new study opportunities 
of particular interest and relevance to foreign students, financed by the Education Ministry and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs The degree programmes listed below distinguish themselves with the followihg characteris¬ 
tics designed to give particular consideration to the academic needs of foreign students 

• High academic standard 

• Courses and lectures held in English, at least at the outset 

• Tightly-organised study programmes 

• International degrees 

• German language courses offered before and during the programme 

• Special services academic support services provided by tutors and 
mentors, intensive study counselling, work in smalt groups, etc 

• Opportunities for study periods at partner universities and colleges abroad 

• No tuition fees 

Assured Quality 

The DAAD is the body responsible for informing foreign students of the opportunities in offer for study in 
Germany Its stringent selection procedure ensures that all the courses publicised by it are of the highest 
quality and value to visiting students 

Further Information 

The following list provides an initial summary ot the selected degree programmes Further information on the 
admission conditions and requirements, application deadlines and formalities is available directly from the 
specified contact address at the respective higher education institution The individual higher education insti¬ 
tutions are themselves responsible for deciding on the acceptance and admission of applicants 
None of the listed degree programmes charge tuition fees 

General information on the German higher education system and on aspects related to foreigners studying in 
me Federal Republic of Germany can be requested by potential applicants from the DAAD, which will be 
pleased to forward this information 


, Referat 217, Kennedyallee 50, D-53175 Bonn, Germany 
Tel.. +49 (0)228-882 596/7/8/9, Fax +49 (0)228-882 553 
e-mail. studying_in_ger[nany@daad de, Internet http //www daad de 
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Th© foUowing is a list of selected postgraduate degree programmes in English and German. 


Freie Univcrsitat Berlin 
Bilingual Programme in 
Chemlstry/Biochemistry 

Profes$or Dr H H Umbach 

Factibereich Chemie 

Takusstrasse 3 

D-14195 Berlin 

Tel +49(0)30 838-5375 

Fax +49 (0)30 838-5310 

e-mail se!im@chemie fu-berlm de 

Interne! http y/www chenre fu- 

berlin cle/~selimrdaad/index htmlVresearch him) 

Vcourses htmr/studies html 

Decrees 

Master of Science, German Diplom in 
Chemistry, doctorate (German PhD) 

Study focus 

- Physical and theorelical chemistry (20 credit 
points) organic chemistry (20 credit points), 
inorganic chemistry (20 credit points) 
biochemistry (10 credit points) 

- Students can choose electives from all areas 
of chemistry biochemistry and languages (50 
credit points) 


Techntecha Hochgchulg Aachen 
Metallurgy and Materials Engineering 

l>pl-ln<o Gdtz Helping 

Institut fur Eisenhuttenkunde 

Intzestrasse 1 

O-S2072 Aachen 

Tel +49 (0)241 90-5783 

Fax +49 (0)241 386-253 

Internet http //www rwth-aachen de/MuW 

Degrees 

Master of Soerice in Metallurgy and Materials 

Engineering 

Study focus 

- Applicatlons-onentated essentals as welt as 
applied technologies in metallurgy and materials 
engineenng 

- Thermochemistry, matenals science, process 
control engineering, hign-temperature engineenng, 
metallic matenals, rvon-metallic matenals, 
matenals processing, metallurgy and recycling 

- Three-month mdustnal practcal training period 

Fachhochschuia Darmstadt 
Electrical Engineering/Systems Design 
and Technology 

Auslandsreferat 

2 H Herm Glatzer 

Haanjtnng 10C 

D-64295 Darmstadt 

Tel +49(0)6151 169016 

Fax+49 (0)6151 16B9C0 

e-mail ke&5ler@fh-darm6tadt de 

Project Manager 

Professor Dr Ulrich Petersohn 

e-mail upelersohn@fbe fh darmstadt de 

Degrees 

Master of Soence 
Study focus 

- Essentials of systems design and technology, 
mirco-electronics, pnnapies of communication, 
advanced communications, technical 
management, automation engineenng, power 
electronics systems, robotics 

- Industnal practical training period 

Friedrich-Al&xander-Universit&t Erlanqen- 
NBmbero 

Computational Engineering 

Professor Dr H -P Seidel 
Institut fur Mathematische Maschiner 
und Datenverarbeitung (IMMD) 

Computer Graphics Group 

Am Weichselgarten 9 

D-91058 Erlangen 

Tel +49 (0)9131 859-919 

Fax +49 (0)9131 859-931 

e-mail 5 eldel@mforatik um-erlangen de 

Intemel http //www3 informatik uni- 

erlangen de 1200/slaff/Qraham/masters/index html 

Degrees 

• Master's degree 
■ Doctorate 
Study focus 

Architecture and programming of distributed and 
parallel systems, computer graphics and 
visualisation, mathematical modelling and data 
modelling, computational engineenng applications 
science applications 

Technlsche UnlversttM Dresden 

(aorman Studies, Culture and 

Communication 

Professor Dr. Walter Schmitz 

Mommsenstr 13 

D-01069 Dresden 

Tel +49(0)351-463-4833 

Fax +49 (0)351-463-7291 


Technische Hochschule Darmstadt 
Civil Engineering 

Dekan des FachbereichE Bauingenieurwesen 

Professor Or -Ing R Katrenbach 

Institut fur Geotechnik 

Petersenstr 13 

D-64287 Darmstadt 

Tel +49(0)6151 163737 

Fax +49(0)6151 166021 

e-mait 5ekretariat@geotechnik th-darmstadt de 

Degrees 

Diplom degree. Master's degree extension 
possible for a doctorate 
Study focus 

The following subjects can be taken with 
varying course credit ratings Construction 
management, geoengtneenng, computer 
science in civil engineering, conrete structures, 
steel and timber structures, structural 
engineenng transport engmeenng, hydraulic 
and vvater resources engineering, water supply 
engineering, waste water engineenng, solid 
waste engineering, envirnonmertal engineering 


Humboldt-Umversitat zu Borlin 
International Agncultural Sciences 

Professor Dr Harald von Wifeke 

FG Interrationaler Agrarhandel und 

Entwicklung 

Luisenslr 56 

D-10099 Berlin 

Tel +49(0)30 2093-6233 

Fax +49 (0)30 2093-6301 

e-mail iag&@rz hu-berlin de 

Internet http //www agrar hu-beiiin defiags 

Degrees 

Master of Science 
Study focus 

• International agnculture (economics, 
managemenl. natural resources and the 
environment, animal saences, plant 
saences) 

- Horticulture 

- Fisheries studies and aquaculture 

Technische Universitat Dresden 
Computational Logic 

Professor Dr Steffen Hplldobler 
Wissensverarbeitung. Informatik 
D-01f)62 Dresden 
Tel +49 (0)351 463-8423 
Fax +49 (0)351 463-8342 
e-mail 5h(ginf tu-dresden de 
Inlernel htlp f/pikas mf tu- 
dresden de'compulog/ 

Degrees 

- Oiplom in Computer Science 

• Master of Science in Computational Logic 
Study focus 

Mathematical logic, deduction systems, 
logic programming, forma! software 
developmeni methods, formal hardware 
design methods semanbcs and logical 
pnncipies of programming languages, 
deductive data bases, logical pnncipies of 
cognitive systems, formal rnethods in 
mechanics, logical principles and semantic 
construction ol speech processing, 
mBchatronic:s and formal methods, 
production systems and robotics 

Fried rich-Alexander-Universitat 
Erlangen Nurnberg 
Chemical Engineering 

Dr Ralf Metzler 

Lehrstuhl fur Strbmungsmechanik 

Cauerstr 4 

D-91058 Erlangen 

Tel +49 (0)9131 859-506 

Pax+49 (0)9131 859-503 

e-mail nnetzler@lstm uni-erlangen de 

Internet http Wwww Istm uni- 

ertangen de/inter/inl html 

Degrees 

- Master’s or Diplom degree 

- Doctorate 
Study focus 

Reaction engineenng. separation 
engineenng, machanicaf process 
engineenng, apparatus engineering and 
chemical machine engineenng, flow 
mechanics, technical thermodynamics 
environmental process engineering and 
recycling 

Univarsitat Leipzig 
International Physics Studies 
Programme 

Professor Dr Wolfgang Gnil 
Institut fur expenmentelle Physik II 
Linnestr 5 


UnlvereitSt-GH Duisburg 
Information Technology and 
Communications Engineering 

Professor Dr -Ing Axel Hunger 

Fachgebiet Datenverarbeiturg 

im Fachbereich Elektrotechnik 

Bisrnarckstr 81 

D-47057 Duisburg 

Tel +49(0)203 379-4211 

Fax +49 (0)203 370-439 

e-mail hunger@uni-duisburg de 

Internet htlp /iwww uni-duisburg de/FB9 

Decrees 

Dipbm-lngenieur or Waster of Science 
Sludv focus 

- Electrical engineenng, information technology, 
technical computing 

- In-depth study orientations Data processing 
and informaton engineenng (information 
processing, data storage, data processing, 
software engineenng, computer systems), 
communications engineenng (information 
transfer and transmission techniques, coding, 
networks, devices, systems) and technical 
atectronlcs (technologies and ramponents for 
inlormation technology and communications 
engineenng) 
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e-maif wschmitz@rcs urz tu-dresden de 
Degrees 

Master of Arts, doctoi^tre (German PhD) 

Study focais 

Contemporary German literature, German as a 
foreign language, applied linguistics, business 
communication 

Practical training penod in indusby or cultural 
organizations 

Univer'sit^t Kaiserslautern 
International Mathematics 

Dr Burckhard Strehl 

Fachbereich Mathematik 

Posttach 30 49 

D-67653 Kaiserslautern 

Tel +49 (0)631 205-2254 

Fax +49 (0)631 205-3052 

e-mail mathint@mattiematik uni-kl de 

Internel http'/Aivww mathematik un-kl de/mathinl/ 

Degrees 

Master of Science, Master of Technology 
Study focus 

In-aepth study orienlaiions Algebraic geometry 
and computer algebra, finanaal mathematics, 
functional analysis and probability, industnal 
mathematics, modelling and scientfc computing, 
optimisation and statistics 

Technische Universitat Hamburg-Harburg 
Matenals Science/Mechatronicsf 
Process Engineer)ng/lnformation and 
Communications Systems^ 

Structural Engineering 

Professor Dr W Sauhofer 

Arbeitsbereich Materialien 

der Mikroeleklronik 

Martin-Leuschel-Ring 16 

D-21073 Hamburg 

Tel +49(0)40 7718-3047 

Fax +49 (0)40 7718-2229 

e-mail t)auhofer@tLi-harburg d400 de 

Internet http //www tu-harburg de 

Deorees 

- Master of Science or Diplom-Ingenieur degree 

- Opportunily for a doctorate 
Study focus 

Matenals Science Specialist training m the 
technology of conventional and modem materials, 
such as metals, mtermetallics polymers, ceramics 
and glass 

Mechafronics Specialist training in the 
interdisciplinary field, combining mechanics, 
electronics, computer science, metrology and 
sensor engineering 

Process Engineering Provides opportunities for 
incorporating modern techniques essential to 
future production processes, such as 
biotechnology, environmental engineenng, such 
as biotechnology, environmental engineenng and 
modern power engineenng into the fundamental 
expertse of physical and chemical processing 
Information and Communications Systems 
Specialist training in the design and 
implementabon of networking infrastructures and 
the applicabons which run on them 
Structural Engineenng 

- Programme under development 
-Non-technical courses International business, 
international law 

- Industnal practical training penod Integrated 
specialist practical training 


PSAD 

German Academic Exchange Service 


(jeoro-AuQust»Univgnlt*t GOWnoen 
IntomatlMial Math«maiHet 

Fhofesscx' S. J. Patterson 
Mathematische Fakultat 
Bunsenstr 3-5 
0-37073 Gdtlinsen 
Tel +49 (0)551 39-7768 
Fax +49 (0)551 39-2985 
e-maii' ^p@uni-math gwdg.de 
Internet http //www unl-goettin^n de 
Degrees 

- Master in Matfiemabcs 
• Doctorate 

Study focus 

Pure malhemaltcs, applied mathematics, 
theoretical computer soence 

Universitgt Karlsruhe 

Electncal Engineering 

Akademisches Auslandsamt 
Karlstr 42/44 
D-7G133 Karlsruhe 
Tel +49 (0)721 608-4911 
Fax +49 (0)721 608-4918 
e-mail pc01(^iz uni-karlsnjhe de 
Intemei http f/www uni-kalsruhe de 
Degrees 

Diplom-lngemeur (Master of Electncal 
Engineenng) 

Study focus 

- In-depth study orientations Theory of 
electncal engineering, information technology 
bio-medical engineenng. matenals in electrical 
engineering control systems electncal drives 
and power electronics elctncal power systems 
and high-voltage technology, electrooplics. RF 
technology, optical communication technology, 
information processing technologies in sound 
and image processing 

- 8-week industnal praciical training (arranged 
by the Faculty) 

Universitat Magdeburg 
Economics and Management 

Frau Dipl -Phil Sylvia Nagel 
FWW 

PostfaCh 41 20 

D-39106 Magdeburg 

Tel +49 (0)391 67 1 8 740 

Fax +49 (0)391 67 11 136 

e-mail nagel@ww uni-magdeburg de 

Internet http //www uni-magdeburg de 

Degrees 

- Master of Arts in Economics Master of Arts in 
Management 

■ Doctorate 
Study focus 

--Management programme General 
Management (business administration), 
economics 

' Speoalisauon available in Production and 
operations management, marketing, banking 
and finance, strategic management and 
organisation, management accounting, 
finanaal accounting, auditing and taxation. 
OperaLons Research, international 
manage menl 

' Economics programme Economic theory, 
political economy, intematioal or public 
economics, general or international 
management 


D-O4103 Leipzig 

Tei +40(0)341 9732-681 

Fax+49 (0)341 9732-699 

e-malt; inlt^ys(Sseiver.rz.un»-le)pz^.de 

Internet; lTttp'//www,unl-telp 2 ig de/-intphys/ 

Deorees: 

- Master of Science (Msc) 

- Doctorate (Dr rer nat or Dr phil) 

Study focus 

- Essentaal etements Theoretical, basic and 
applied physics, mathematics, c<»nputer 
science, and chemistry 

- Special programmes materials soence 
oploetectronics, high-resolubon 
microscopy, polymer science physical 
chemistry, applied mathematics, industry- 
related research and developmenl signal 
and data processing, biophysics, and 
medical applications 

University Stuttgart 

Water Resources Engineering and 

Management 

Jurgen Braun PhD 
WAR EM 

Water Resources Engineenng and 

Management 

Institut fur Wasserbau 

Pfatfenwaldring 61 

D-70550 Stuttgart 

Tel +49(0)711 665-1601 

Fax +49 (0)711 685-7020 

e-mail warem(giws uni-sluttgart de 

Internet http /^www uni-stuttgart de 

Degrees 

Master of Saence 
Study focus 

Hydrocomputing and hydrosystems, ground 
water resources management and 
subsuface remediation, ecohydraulics and 
hydraulic engineering, water quality 
management urban hydraulics and 
sanitary engineering, integrated water 
resources management 

Umversit^-GH Kassei 
Electncal Engineeringf 
Communications Engineering 

Professor Dr -Ing Gunter Kompa 
Fachgebiel Hochfrequenztechnik 
im Fachbereich Eteklrotechnik 
Wilhelmshdher Allee 73 
D-34121 Kassel 
Te) +49 (0)561 804-6364 
Fax +49 (0)561 804-6529 
e-mail kompa@hfm e-technik uni- 
kassel de 

Intemei http /Avww uni-kassel de 
Degrees 

-Diplom-Ingenieur of Master’s degree 

- Doctorate 
Study focus 

High-frequency technology (microwaves 
and millimetre waves electronic and 
optoelectronic devices. MNIIC design), 
electromagnetic theory (felds and waves, 
advanced solubons for Maxwell’s 
equations, numerical methods, inverse 
scattenng), technical electronics 
(photonics, semiconductor terminology, 
device modelling), communications 
systems (theory of communication, digital 
radio systems and channel modelling, 
antenna design) 
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The following is a list of selected undergraduate degree programmes in English: 


Fachhochschule Aachgn 

International Technology Studies 

ProfMsor H J. Bucnkremer (RecKv) 

Kalverbenden 6 

[>52066 Aadien 

Tei +49(0)241 6(N)0^ 

Fax+49 (0)241 6009-1090 
e-mail budiRremer^llvaadten de 
Internet htip //www fh-aachen de 
Decrees 

Diplom FH degree, or Bactreior of Saence. or 
Bacheiw of Eningeenng 
Study locus 

Biomedical engmeenng. etectncal engineering, 
chemical engineering, mectianicaf 
engineering, physical engineenng, 
technomathematics, bioengmecnng 


Frifldrlch-Alexander-Univeisltat 
Erlanoen-Nfirnberg 
Chemical Engineering 

Dr RalfMetzler 

Lehrsluhl ftir StrOmungsmechanik 

Cauerstr 4 

0-91058 Erlangen 

Tel +49 (0)9131 859-506 

Fax +49 (0)9131 859-503 

e-mail rmetzlcr@lstm uni-erlangen de 

Decrees 

- Bachelor's degree, plus i^tion of a Master’s 
or 

- Oiplom degree 
Sti^v focus 

Reaction engineenng. separation engmeenng, 
mechanical process engineenng. apparatus 
engineering and chemical machine 
engmeenng flow mechanics, technical 
thermodynamics, environmental process 
engmeenng and recycling 


Universitat Magdeburg 
Economics and Managemont 

Frau Oipl.-Phil Sylvia Nagel 
FWW 

Postfach 41 20 

D-39106 Magdeburg 

Tel +49 (0)391 67 18 740 

Fax+49 (0)391 67 11 136 

e-mati nagelt§)ww uni-magdeburg.de 

Internet hlbs //wviw um-magdeburg de 

Degrees 

- Bachelor of Arts in Economics 

- Bachelor of Arts in Management (followed 
by a Master’s degree programme) 

Study focus 

- Essential components taught in both the 
economics and the management programmes 
Micro-Zmacro-economiCs, mar»ager^nt 
funebons, accounting, German Civi^Law 
qjantitabve methods, forei^ language 
courses 

- Economics programme specialisation 
options' economic theory, political economy, 
public economics, intematKwial economics 

- Management programme ^leaalisation 
options strategic management and 
organisation, financial accounting, auditing 
and taxation, management accounting, 
bartkmg and finance, marketing, production 
and operations management. Operations 
Research, international mana^meni 


Universitih-Geeamthochschule Duisburg 
Information Technology and 
Communicadona Englneertr^ 

Professor Dr -Ing Axel Hunger 

Fachg^^t Oatenveraibeitung 

im Fachb^di Elektrotechnik 

D-47048 Dui^Kirg 

Tel +49(0)203 3794211 

Fax +49 {0)203 370439 

e-mail' hunger@uni-dutsburg de 

Inlemet' http /Avww uni-duisburg de/FB9 

Degrees 

Diplom-lngenieur or Master of Science 
Study focus 

- Etectncal engineering information technology, 
technical computing 

- In-depth study orientations' data processing and 
information engineering (information processing, 
data storage, data processing, software 
engmeenng, computer systems), communications 
engineenng (information transfer and transmission 
techniques, coding, netwwks, devices, systems) 
and technical electrwiics (technologies and 
components for infcrmation (ethnology and 
communications engineenng) 

Technische Universitat Hamburg-Harburg 
General Engineering Studies 

Professor Dr W Bauhofer 

Arbeitsbereich Matenalien der Mikroelektronik 

Martin-Leuschel-Ring 16 

D-21073 Hamburg 

Tel +49(0)40 7718-3047 

Fax +49 (0)40 7710-2229 

e-mail bauhofer@lu-haftJurg d400 de 

Internet http //www tu-harburg de 

Degrees 

- Bachelor of Saence, Master of Science 

- opportunity for a doctorate (after oimptetion 
of the Master of Saence degree) 

Study focus 

- Bachelor's programme Basic Study Stage 
Essentials of engineering 

- In-depth study orientations Materials saence, 
mechatronics information and communications 
systems, process engineering 

- Range of non-tedmical courses For example, 
industnal management, occupational saence, law 
and public administration, personnel management 
environmental saence 

- industnal practical training period 13 weeks of 
basic practical training (to be completed by the 
pre-Diplom stage) 


Fachhochsehule Reutlingen 
International Business 

Professor Dr Bemd Banke 

Fadibereich AulienwirtsOiaft 

Alteburgstr 150 

D-72762 Reutlingen 

Tel +49 (0)7l21 271-437 or -424 

Fax'+49 (0)7121 271-400 

e-mail bemd banke@fti-reutltngen de 

Internet http,//www fh-reudingen deZ-www-aw 

Degrees 

- Diplom-Betnebswirt (FH) 

- MBA awarded by the partner university in the 
United Stales 

Study focus 

General management, marketing, accounting, 
finance, economics, taw, business computing, 
business languages 


UnivBraltflt Kat> 0 f«iautem 

lntemati<Misl Matiwmatics 

Or. Burddwd Str^l 

Fadft>ereich Maftiematik 

Post^ch 30 49 

D-67653 Kaiserslautern 

Tel +49(0)631205-2254 

Fax +49 (0)631 205-3052 

e-mail inathint@mathematik uni-ki de 

Internet http//www maftiemabk.uni- 

kl de 

Degrees 

Bachelor of Matiiematics, plus option of 
a Master's or Diplom degree 
Study focus 

Pure and applied mathematics 


Universitat Leipxifl 
International Physics Studies 
Programme 

Professor Dr Wolfgang Grill 

Insttut fur expenmentelle Physik (I 

Linn6str 5 

D-04103 Leipzig 

Tel +49 (0)341 9732-681 

Fax +49(0)341 9732-699 

e-mail intphys@server rz uni-leipzig.de 

Internet http//www uni- 

leipzig de/~intphys/ 

Degrees 

- Bachelor of Saence (Bsc), 

Master of Saence (Msc) 

- an additional 6 semesters lead to a 
doctorate (Dr rer nat or Dr phil ) 

Study focus 

- Essential elements Theoretical, basic 
and applied physics, mathematics, 
computer saence, and chemistry 

- Special programmes Matenals 
saence. optoelectronics, high-resrtution 
microscopy, polymer saence, physical 
chemistry, applied mathematics, 
industry-related research and 
development, signal and data 
processing, biophysics, and medical 
applications 


Fachhochschuie Stralsund 
Baltic Management Studies 

Professor Or Jurgen Rolhlauf 

FaOibereich Wirtschaft 

GrolVe Parower Str 145 

D-i8435 Stralsund 

Tel +49(0)3831456-581 

Fax +49 (0)3831 456-604 

e-mail juergen rothlauf@fti-stralsund de 

Internet http //www.fh- 

stralsurid de/eng/Studiurn/Wi/ 

bm_grund html 

Degrees 

Diplom-Betn^swirt (FH) plus additional 
degree awarded by the respective 
foreign partner higher education 
institution at which the student spends 
the study period abroad 
Study focus 

- Management Bieory, finance, 
accounting, speaal business aspects m 
the Baltic Sea countries 

- F*rac±cal study semester 
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Part-Time Course 
Part-Tin^ Course 


BIRLA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

MESRA: RANCHI-835215 

(Deemed University) 


ADMISSION NOTIFICATION 1998 


The Entrance Examination for Admission to 
(A) UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE COURSES: 

(1) B. Arch(Bacltelor of Architecture - 5 Years) Course. 

(2) B.E.fBachelor of Engineering - 4 Years } Course in Civil, Computer Science, Electrical and Electronics,Electronics 
and Communication, Mechanical, Production & Polymer Engineering. 

(3) B Pharm. (Bachelor of Pharmaceutical Sciences > 4 Years ) Course. 

(Bl POST GRADUATE DEGREE COURSES: 

1) M.B.A. (Master of Business Administration) 2 Yrs Full-Time Course and 3 Yrs 

2) M.C.A. (Master of Computer Applications) 3 Yrs Full-Time Course and 4 & 1/2 Yrs 

3) M Sc. (Information Sclence-M.I.S.) 2 Yrs Full-Time Course 

4) M.Sc (Master in Bio-Medical tnstrumentatlon-B.M.I.) 2 Yrs Full-Time Course 
fCi POST GRADUATE DIPLOMA COURSE : 

P.G.D.C.A. (Diploma in Computer Applications) 1 Yr FuiTTime Course and 1 & 1/2 Yrs Pan-rime Course Will be held on May 29th 
and 30th 199B at the following centres 

Agra, Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Bangalore, Bareilly, Bhagalpur, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, Chandigarh,Cheniial, Dehradun, 
Delhi, Dhanbad, Guwahati, Ghaziabad, Gorakhpur, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jamshedpur, Lucknow, Mumbai, Muzaffarpur, Nagpur. 
Patna, Ranchi, Trivandrum, Varanasi and Vijayawada, provided sufficient number of candidates opt for the proposed centres. 
ELIGIBILITT FOR UNDER GRADUATE COURSES : 

(1) Bachelor of Architecture I Sc/10+2 or equivalent with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics 

(2) Bachelor of Engineering I Sc/10+2 or equivalent with Physics. Chemistry and Mathematics 

(3) Bachelor of Pharmaceutical Sciences I Sc /10+2 or equivalent with Physics, Chemistry and Biology The students opting (or 
5 years Bachelor of Architecture course are required to appear m a Aptitude Test for Architecture m addition to papers in 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry Maximum age limit for admission in undergraduate courses is 21 years as on 1 10 1998 
relaxable by 5 years in case of SC/ST candidates 

ELIGIBILITY . FOR POST GRADUATE COURSES : 

(1) M B.A ( Master of Business Administration) Full-Time Course 2 years and Part-Time Course 3 years Graduate(10+2+3 
system) in any discipline with at least 50% aggregate marks at graduate level For Part-Time students in addition 3 years 
experience in a reputed firm after graduation is necessary 

(2) M.C.A.(Ma5ter of Computer Applications) Full-Time Course 3 years and Part-Time Course 4 & 1/2 years Graduate (10+2+3 
system) with Mathematics/Statislics as one of the subjects obtaining atleast 50% aggregate marks at graduate level For Part- 
Time students in addition 3 years experience in a reputed firm after graduation is necessary 

(3) M.Sc ( Information Science-M.I.S.) Full-Time Course of 2 years Graduate (10+2+3 system) in any discipline with at least 
50% aggregate marks at graduate level 

(4) M.Sc.(Master in Bio-Medical Instrumentation-B.M.I.) Two years programme with six months Internship in Hospital 

B Sc (10+2+3 system) with at least 50% aggregate marks at graduate levelwith Mathematics/Biology as one of Ihe subjects 

(5) P.G D.C A. [Diploma in Cornputer Applications] Full-Time Course 1 year and Part-Time Course 1 & 1/2 years Graduate 
(10+2+3 system) m any discipline with Mathematics/Statistics in 10+2 level with at least 50% aggregate marks at graduate 
level For Part-Time students in addition one year experience in a reputed firm after graduation is necessary 

Those appearing at Ihe various qualifying examination are also eligible The selected candidates will however, be required 
to produce the qualifying examination result by 30th September.Application forms for the above programmes can be obtained by 
post on non-refundable pre payment of Rs 150/-(Rupees One Hundred Fifty only) by crossed Indian Postal Order/Bank Draft, in 
favour of 'BIRLA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY' payable at Mesra/ Ranchi. The request should accompany a sett addressed envelope 
of size 26x12cm affixed with postage stamps of Rs6/-(Rupees Six Only) clearly mentioning on the envelope the form required 
le B. Arch/B.E/B.Pharm/M.B.A/M.C.A./D.C.A /M.Sc. (M.I.S.)/M.3c. (B.M.I.) as the case may be The last date for obtaining the 
forms by post is 3l5t March 1998 Forms car also be obtained in person against payment by crossed I P 0/D D for Rs 150/- 
(Rupees One Hundred Fifty only) issued in the name of "BIRLA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY** Payable at RANCHI from Counters 
of the Institute at Main Building, B.l.T. Mesra and Counters of B.l.T. Extension Centres in the following aties at addresses given 
below from 31st January 1998 . 

ALLAHABAD: CALCUTTA: 

B-7. Industrial Area BIT Extention Centre, 

Naim, Allahabad or BF-302, Salt Lake City, Calcutta - 54 

14,Tagore Town, Allahabad JAIPUR; 

RANCHI : BIT, Extension Centre 

BIT. Extension Centre BlSR Campus, 27, Malviya Industnal 

Lalpur, Ranchi-1 Area, Jaipur-17 

Vendor's Official Seal and Address must be insisted upon in case Form is obtained otherwise. 

THE LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF COMPLETE APPLICATION FORM IS APRIL T. 1998. 

There is provision of Dir&ct Adroission for Non Resident Indian Studente whose parents are employed ABROAD and who oav 
theJEducational Cost in U.S. Dollars. 

Such N R I students must apply on the prescribed form obtainable from the institute by sending non refundable Bank Draft of U S 
S 50 in favour of BIRLA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, RANCHI, INDIA before 15th June, 199B AND must have passed - 

(i) I SC/10+2/XII standard /' A ' level or any other examination which is recognised by the Asscaation of Indian Universities 
equivalent thereto with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics/Biology with a minumum of 60% Marks in aggregate for UNDER 
GRADUATE COURSES, 

(ii) Graduate (10+2+3 system) in any discipline or any other Examination which is recognised by A I U equivalent thereto as 
mentioned above for POST GRADUATE COURSES, from school/colleges abroad 

Note - In case of any dispute concerning Entrance Test 1998, the same shall be subject to exclusive Jurisdiction of Courts 
at RANCHI. 

B.l.T., Mesra, Ranchi. (S.P.Bhatnagar) 

Date : Jan. Sth 1998. _ Garvihara 98 _ OSD & Control lerofEntranceExa ml nations 


NOIDA: DELHI'REGION 

A-7, Sector-1 
Notda.U P 
HYDERABAD; 

B I T Extension Centre 
B M Birla Science Cotxse 
Adarsh Nagar,Hyderabad-63 
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PrentU'€-Hall of India has Ih-en proruini^ iiUindard text and reference b(H)hs to aiudents 
of universities and educational Institutions in India. Besides reprinting well established 
and classic texts by internationally renowned authors, we aho have strong original 
publishingprogrammef where we publish books written by eminent Indian authors. 


We offer you a select list of our new releases and best sellers 


tolrodiKtkMi to <h« t 

CMIStItlltkMI i 
of India I 



Anthropology. Sth Ed . Ember & 
Ember (Forth«^ng) 


Basic Managenal Skills for All. 4th Ed, 

McGrath 1K.00 


Consumer Behavior, Sth Ed , 

Schiffman & Kanuk 275.00 


Cost Accounting A Managerial Emphasis 

9th Ed , Horngren, Foster & Datar 205. 


Exploring Corporate Strategy Text and 

Cases, 4th Ed, Johnson & Scholes 29S.00 




Financial Management and Policy, 

l0th Ed , Van Home 295.00 


Fun cla manta Is nl Financial Management. 

9th Ed , VartHofne& Wa ctiow icz, Jr. 295.00 

Garmenl Exports Winning Strategies, 

Koahy 350.00 


International Accounting, Rathore 195.00 


International Marketing Analysis and 

Strategy. Srd Ed . Onkvisit S Shaw 295.00 


Introduction to Management Accounting, 

10th Ed , Horngren, Surtdem & 

Stratton 350 00 


Management Sth Ed , Stoner, Freeman 

_& Gil bert, Jr _ 295.00 

Management in Ertgineenng Principles 
and Practice, 2ncl Ed , FreemafvBell 
& Balkwill 195 00 

Management Information Systems, 

Sadago p an _^ 25.00 

Management ol Organizational Behavior 
Utilizing Human Resources, 7th Ed , 
Horsey, Blartchard & Johnson 
Managing with Information, 41h Ed , 


Plant Propagation Pnnciples and Practices, 

6fh Ed Hartmann, Kester & 

Davies, Jr 295 00 


Secunty Analysis and Porttolio Managemanl, 

6th Ed . Fischer & Jordan 195.00 


The Essence ot Managing Groups arvd 

Teams, Williams 75.00 


Training tor Ufe and Leadership m Industry, 

4th Ed , McGrath 125.00 


Understanding Organisations Organisational 
Theory end Practice in India, ShuUa 125.00 


Por Enquiries, contact: 

Prentice^Hall of India ii 


’DWislC'? Hi 





Regd. Office: M - 97, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, NEW DELHI -110 001, India 
Phones ; 3321779, 3325326, 3329078 • Fax: 011-3717179 


rnoneo ; r i f o foa « u i i r i # 9 _ 

Cdtitofn 

Patparganj Office; 'RIMJHIM HOUSE’, 111, Patparganj Industrial Estate, Delhi-110092 

Phones: 2443322,2443344,2443355,2445599 • Fax; 011-20511U fdmonM 


m 

0k 

i 



Marketing Management Analysis, Planning. 
Implementation ana Control. Sth Ed , 

Koller 295D0 


Options Futures, and Other Oenvatives, 

3rd Ed , Hull 195.00 


Organizational Behavior Concepts. 

Controversies, Applications, 8th Ed , 

RobbuiB (CD-ROM availabl9 
separately for Rs 125 00 295.00 
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BIANIPAL ACADEMY OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Univereity Building, Madhav Nagar, Manipal-576 119 


ADMISSION 

NOTICE 

1998 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES FOR 
ADMISSION TO MBBS/BDS AND MD/MS/DM/MCh/PG DIPLOMA/MDS 
AT KASTURBA MEDICAL COLLEGE, MANIPAL/MANGALORE, 
COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY, MANIPAL/MANGALORE. 


MBBS^DS: General category candidates are admitted on the basis of rank obtained in All India Under Graduate 
Entrance Test (UGET 98). Foreign/NRI candidates can write to The Director, International Student Affairs at the 
above address for admission details under foreign/NRI category. 

Schedule & Centres for UGET 98: May 28,1998—Bangalore, CeicLitta, CharKfgarti, Chennai, Delhi, Emakulam, 
Hyderabad. Mangalore, Manipai. Nagpur. Thiruchirapallt. 

Eiigibnity ; (1) Candidates must be Indian nationals, bom on or before July 01,1981 (2) Candidates must have 
passed with 50% mari<s in English and 50% marks in Physics, Chemistry and Biology taken together at Higher 
Secondary Examination or the Indian School Certificate Examination which is equivalent to 10+2 Higher Secondary 
Examination after a penod of 12 years of study, from an Indian University/Board (3) Candidates must have done 
atleast 5 years of schooling in India including class 11 and 12 out of 12 years from class 1 to class 12. 

Candidates who are appearing and expecting to pass the final qualifying examination with requisite percentage of 
marks can also apply and appear for UGET 98. 

MD/MS/PG DIPLOMA/MDS : Foreign/NRI Candidates can also apply under the quota of seats resenred for them. 
All candidates are admitted on the basis of rank obtained in the written Entrance Test. 


Specialities Offered: 


MD 


General Medicine 

MD 

PhamuKxJogy 

MCh 

Cardiothoracic Surgery 

MD. 

DCH 

Paediatncs 

MD, OOP 

Pathology 

MCh 

Paediatric Surgery 

MO, 

DQO 

Obstetncs & 

MD 

Microbiology 

MDS 

Oral Pathology 



Gynaecology 

MO 

BKx;henHstry 

MDS 

Prosthodontics 

MD, 

DA 

Anaesthesidogy 

MS 

General Surgery 

MDS 

Pedodontics 

MD. 

DVD 

SkinA VD 

MS, DLO 

Olorhinoiaryngdogy 

MDS 

Peitodontics 

MD. 

DMRD 

Radiodiagnosis 

MS, OO 

Ophthalmology 

MPS 

Oral & Maxlllofaciai 

MD, 

DMRT 

Radiotherapy 

MS, DOrtho 

Orthopaedics 


Surgery 

MD, 

DPM 

Psychiatry 

MS 

Anatomy 

MDS 

Orthodontics 

MD 


Community Medicine 

DM 

Cardiok^ 

MDS 

Conservative Dentistry 

MD 


Hospital Administration 

DM 

Neurology 

MDS 

Community Dentistry 

MD 


Forensic Medicine 

MCh 

Urology 

MDS 

Oral Medicine & 

MD 


Physiology 

MCh 

Neurosurgery 


Radiology 


Schedule & Centres for Entrance Test : Foreign/NRI candidates-* May 3,1998 at Manipal only. 

Other candidates — May 10,1998 at Manipai & Mangalore. 

Eligibility: PoreIgn/NRI Candidates : (a) Candidates must have passed MBBS/BDS or equivalent recognised 
by Medical/Dental Council of India (b) Candidates must be registered with any State Medicai^ntai Council in 
India (c) Candidates must have completed their compulsory rotatory internship or should be completing it on or 
before September 01,1998 to be eligible for August 1998 batch. Cancfidates completing internship after September 
01,1998 and before January 22,1999 could be permitted to join the course in January 1999. (d) NRI candidates must 
to supfiorted by either of Parents, Brutfier, Sister, Spouse, Spouse’s parents or Spouse’s Brother/Sister having NRI 
status. 

Ottier Candidates : (a), (b), & (c) as above (d) Candidates must be Indian Nationals. 

DM/MCh : Candidates are admitted on the basis of past academic and professional record and a selection test 
consisbng of Departmental Written Test, Clinical Examination and Viva Voce. 

Schedule & Centra for Selection Test: July 20 & 21 1998, at Manipai only. 
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EH|^>lttty : (A) CancKdates must be Indian Nationals (B) DM applicants must have passed MD In General Medicine 
or PaetAatilcs, ^^h ai^TPcants MS in General Surgery, recognised by Medical Council of Inda. (C) Candidates 
must have a permanent registration with any State Medical Council in India. 

Application : Pro^iectus &. Application can be obtained by post from the address given below by enclosing (i) a 
crossed demarKl draft for Rs. 600/' (Not refund^e) in favour of “Manipal Academy of Higlwr Echieation*' 
payable stf Man^^ or Udupi (Karnataka) (ii) a request on a plain paper mentioning clearly die course appUed 
for, the DD No, date and the drawee bran^ (iii) a self addressed, stamped (Rs. 35/*) envelope of 9x12 inch size, 
s^perscribir^ the course for which the application is required. 

-The Admlsrions Officer- 

Manipal Academy of Higher Education 

University Building, Madhav Naigar, Mcinlpal'576 119 (Karnataka) 

Phone : 08252-71201 Extn : 2499 Fax ; 08252-70062 


linportant Dales : Last data for request of application form by post March 18,1998. 

Completed applicetkxie with endosures must reach the above address on or before March 31,1998. 

WARMNG : (1) Candidataa are uramad that H they do not fulfil all the eligibility criteria as outlinad In the prospeeUia 
they should not submit their application for MAHE couraat. Candidates found to have not fulfilled the eligibility criteria 
In all rs^Mcts srHI not be considered for arhnieslon IrreepMdve of thek Mipeerlng/aecurlngany rank wliatsoe\m’ In die 
entrance teat (2) The Unlvenrity vrlH not be rMponsible for any delay/loea in transit (3) Applic^ons reodved after the 
due data or IneeNfi^rlate appllcatlone edil be relMted (4) The University hM no middlernen and egente lot edmleslon. All 
sdmieeicme we done etrlctty on mwit Applicants are warned against poaaibla cheating by unacrupuioua people 
guaranteeing aibnMalona for money (5) The prospectus for MBBS/BDS (blue cover page) end MD/MSAHM/MCh^G 
Diplome/MDS (brown covw page) are different CandldalM must ensure tiiat they gat the correct prospectus. 

The Prospectus can also be purchased across the counter (SiiM^ct to availability) chi payment of Rs. 625/- for MBBS/ 
BDS (including bank charges of Rs. 25/* and Rs. 620/- for MD/MS/DM/MCh/PG Diploma/MDS (including bank charges 
of Rs. 20/-) from the following places from February 2,1996 till the end of business hours on March 25,1996. 

SYNDICATE BANK (MBBS/BDS FORMS ONLY) ; Calcutta : (1) BB-24. Sector 1, SaH Uke City-700 064 (2) 3, Central 
Road, Jadavpur-700 032 (3) 26, Shakespeare Same, 1st Floor, Oamac Street-700 017 Chandigarh ; S.C.O. 66-67, 
Sector-17-B. Bank Square, 160 017 Guntur : 24-2-87, Chennai Trunk Road-S22003 Hyderabad : (1) No. 5-9-246/1, 
Abid Road. 0pp. Grammar School 500 001 (2) Door No. 8-2-461/464, Road No. 1. Banjara Hills-500 034 (3) 0pp. Ishaq 
Bus Stop, Wellington Road, Picket Secunderabad-500 003 (4) 3-1-28,29,30/1, Rashtrapathi Road, Secunderabad-500 003 
Mumbai : (1) Plot No. 227, Nariman Bhavan Premises, Nanman Point-400 021 (2) Sangam Cinema Compound, 127, 
Andhen Kurta Road. J B. Nagar, Andheri (East)-400 059 Nagpur : Ulhas Bhavan, Law College Square-440 010 New 
Delhi ; (1) Super Ba 7 ar Bldg., Connaught Circus-110001. (2) Defence Services Off leers Institute, Dhaula Kuan-110 010 
(3) Lajpertnagar Branch, C-34,1 Floor, Defence Colony, DDA Office-ajm-Shopping Complex. Opp. Modchand Hospilal- 
110 024 (4) Bldg. No. 2 & 3 Ceritral Market, West Punjabi 8agh-110 026. 

LORO KRISHNA BANK (BOTH THE FORMS) : Bangalore : Shivashankar Plaza. Richmond Circle-560 027 
Chengannure : Ambaltu Buildings, Court Road-689 121 Chennai : Precision Plaza, 281, Mount Road-600 018 
Coimbatore : Cheran Towers, Govt. Arts Cortege Road-641 018 Ernakulam : MG Road (North End), Prabhu Towers, 
Near Cochin Stock Exchange-6B2 035 Kottayam ; 1 Floor, CSl Baker Complex. Baker Junction-686 001 Kozhikode: 
Paramount Towers. Town Hall Road-673001 Mangalore : KMC Campus, Light House Hill Road-575 001 Manipai: 
Centre for Basic Sciences Bldg-576119 Now Delhi : Choudhary Bldg. K2, Connaught Place-110001 THvandrum : 
Kanrnpanal Arcade. 1 Floor. East Fort-695 023. 

ICDS LTD (BOTH THE FORMS): Bangalore : Manipal Centre, Ground Floor, South Block, DIckonson Road-560 042 
New Delhi: Arunachal 306/307, III Floor, Barakhamba Road-110 001. Panejl: 101, Durga Chambers, 18th June Road, 
Goa-403 001 

ICDS LTD (MO/MS/DM/MCh/MDS/PQ DIPLOMA FORMS ONLY): Guntur : 6/7/33, 1 Floor, Hotel Sandhya, 7/1, 
Arundalpet-522 002 Kumool ; BRP Complex, 40/326, 1 Floor, Park Road, Gandhinagar-518002 Mysore : Opp. 
Woodlands Theatre, Nrtgiri Road-570 001 Satom: AVK Arcade, 1 Floor, Omalur Mam Road-636 004 Sectindarabad: 
1 Floor, Oxford Plaza, Sarojinidavi Road-500 003Vl^yawada: Labbipet. Bunder Road-520 010 VleaMiapaitnuil: 1 Floor, 
Kanakataia Complex, Asilmetta Junction-533 003. 


Admission Notice for MSc (Anatomy, Biochemistry, Microbiology. Physiology), 
BPT BOT, BSc SLH, BMLT, BNMT. BRTT and Nursing courses will be published 
separately in March/Apri! 1998, 
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INFORMETRICS AND DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE 

FOR OVERSEAS BUYERS/SCHOLARS/LIBRARIANS ALIKE 

IF YOU ARE ASSOCIATED WITH SELECTIONS/PROCUREMENT/ORDERING OF BOOKS Af® JOURNALS FOR YOim UNIVERSITY/ 
NSTITUTE UBRARY, THEN WE ARE MEANT FOR YOU AND CAN ASSIST YOU IN EVERY POSSIBLE WAY WTm PUBLICATIONS FROM 
f®IA ON ALL SUBJECTS. YOU HAVE JUST TO NAME THE SlfflJECT OF YOUR INTEREST OR THE ITEM REQUIRED AND WE WIU BE 
BACK TO YOU PROMPTLY WITH CORRECT SUPPLIES. WE ASSURE THAT ALMOST ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS WILL BE PROMPTLY 
MET. 

* REPORTS 

** PROCEEDINGS 

*** LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

**** RARE AND OUT OF PRINT PUBLICATIONS 

***** GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

****** BACK VOLUMES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNALS 

ARE A SPEQALfTY WITH US HAVING PARTICULAR EMPHASIS ON PROMPT, CORREQ AND ECONOMIC SUPRIES. WE DO NOT 
CLAIM BANKING. PACKING OR HANDLING CHARGES. ONLY ACTUAL POSTAGE IS CHARGED EXTRA. 


CAU ON US THROUGH E-MAIL OR FAX FOR PROMPT RESPONSE : 


TARU - BOOKS AND JOURNALS 
G-1 59. PASHCHIM VIHAR 
NEW DELHI-1 1 0 063 (INDIA) 



PHONE : +9 1 -1 1 - 5 580 53 ^ 
FAX ! +91-11-5585397 
E-MaML : tarut^POBoxes-Com 


Members of EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL OF INDIA for over 20 years 


ENQUIRIES/ORDERS FROM TRADE ALSO WELCOME 


PS ; All titles listed in this issue and from aH Publishers in India can be obtained from a Single-Window through us. 


BOOKS MUST FOR LIBRARIES & EDUCATIONISTS 


EDUCATION 


1 

Dneiging Challenges in Education 

SC Gupta 

150 

'2 

Moral Educabon Fc»-All 

S N. Sharma 

75 

3 

Supervision in Secondary Schools 

AH. Khan 

45 

4. 

Educabonal Adimmstrabon, 
Management and Supervision 

J C Agga/wal 

150 

5 

Educational Planning, Budgebng and 
Financing in India 

J C Aggarval 

195 

6. 

School Education 

IP Aggartval 

75 

7 

Audio Visual Educabon 

S K Mangal 

70 

8 

Creativity and V^ues 
— Educabonal Perspectives 

N.L Gupta 

120 

9 

A Search fw Human Values 

N L Gupta 

90 

10 Examinations in Ancient India 

S Narain 

95 

11 Professional Education in Anaent 
and Medieval India 

Dr. R.P Singh 

60 

12 Sevra Indian Educaticmists 

Biswas & Aggarwal 

150 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 

1. Religious Humanism in the Fiction of Dr {fArs.} Posh Charak 
Flamesy O’Comor Chaukan 145 


MATHEMATICS 

Mathematical Enjoyment fn- the 
Millions 


4 Vedic Geometry S K. Ka 

5 Fermat’s Last Theorem and Dr S.K. 

Higher Spaces Reality Course 

6 The Spint of Mathematics J.N. Ka 

1 Reflections of a Mathematiaan JN Ka 

8 Some Aspects of Mathematics Dr J N. 

Educabon in India 

9 A New Look at Numbers JMSh 

10 Mathematics Enjoyment Dr Jfi 

for the Millions 

GENERAL BOOKS FOR ALL 

1. The Worid Famwis Speeches and Bavvas 
The Art of Public Speaking 

2 Raindrc^ on Petals (Poems) A Bisw 

3 Journey to Kailash-Manasarovar Somesh 

PUgrims’ Handbodt 


JN Kapur 

40 

G S Baderta 

30 

G S. Baderia 

40 

S K. Kapoor 

450 

Dr S.K. K(^or 

350 

J.N. Kapur 

40 

JN Kapur 

90 

Dr J N. Kapur 

60 

JM Sharma 

60 

Dr J N Kt^rur 

60 

IRALL 

Bisyvas & Biswas 

40 

A Biswas 

40 

Somesh Goyal 

395 


ARYA BOOK DEPOT 

Karol Bagh, Neiv Delhi-llO 005 
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SCHOOL OF PLANNING AND ARCHITECTURE 


(Deemed toJtie a UnivefsHy) 

4, Biock'B, Indiaprosiha Estate, New Delhi<110 002 


The School of Rcnnlng end Architecture hod a modest beginrilog in 1941 os a Department of Architecture of Delhi 
Polytechnic. It was later affiliated to the University of Delhi and Integrated with the School of Town and Country Planning 
which was estctollshed In 1956 by the Government of India to provide facilities for rural urban and regional planning 
After Integration, the School was renamed os School of Plannirvg and Architecture in 1959 

Recognising the speaalised nature of the fields in which the School had attained eminence in 1979, the Government 
of India, through the then Ministry of Education and Culture, conferred on the School of Ranning and Architecture the 
status of 'Deemed to be a University ' 

With this new status, the School has broadened its horizon by introducing new academic and extension programmes 
and promoting reserarch ar>d consultancy activities, 

The School is o specialised University, only or>e of its kind, which exclusively provides training at various levels, in different 
aspects of human habitat and environment, The School has taken lead in introducing academic programmes in 
specialised fields both at Bachelor's end Master's level, some of which ore even today not available elsewhere in 
Ir^ia Today the School offers the following programmes ■ 

UNDER-QRADUA7E PROGRAMMES 



2. BACHEIX^SPftOa^tAMliff IN PLANNING 


POST-GRADUATE PROGRAMMES 


I. IryAid^Bietiim wtti 


MKmilEaiATAL CONSESVAIKMt 


Mctttw'tP w ^y a twielftPtani^ 


HOI^NG 

'mANSPORTnAieaNG ^ 
ftCOfONAl nANfs^ AND 
1»»ANPU^NG 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMMES 


I 


m PogtofoT Ppagraninm 
liiADdttcedltadNigl9:W4). DEGllK In 
1f» 


Mohr’s Programme hr 
lAfAtSCAPC ARCHlTECIURt 


Master's Pioy o mme In 
BUfLOINO ENGINEERING Ir 
MANAGEMENT 



For admission to the programmes of the School, there is provision for an annual intake of' 


08mBAOt&OirSPRCM»AMl«S, 13SK)gMASfErSPgOGgAMh« AND TOfOR DOCTORAL PROGRAMMES 


In addition there Is a provision for upto 10% of sonctlorred intake for foreign nationals 

The cumulative number of the students who have graduated from the School in various disciplines since the inception 
of the School till 1996-97 are 


fOfI>G(aducito Pio^anuTM* 


DocttKtflTMo^ommet | TOTAL 


Cuimiiofive-E 3949 


Of these, 31 are foreign students mostly belonging to West Asia, SAARC and African Countries, i 

The School has a number of publications to its credit. A quarterly journal 'SPACE' covering topcai subjects pertaining 
to Ranning and Architecture is published with annual subscription of Rs, 130/- per annum 

For ftrthef (details please contact 
DOCUMErwnONFCUM-PUBUCATlON OFFICEH 

SCHOOL OF PLANNING AND ARCHITECTURE 

4BI P. ESTATE, NEW DELHI-110 002 

IRADE DISCOUNT OFFERED 
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INDIA BOOK HOUSE LIMITED 

RAJENDRA MANSIONS, 19-A, MAIN ANSARI ROAD, DARYA GANJ, NEW DELHMIO 002 
Gram : INDBOOK ■ Tcl. : 3274541, 3271532 ■ Telex : 3161953 DMC IN ■ Fax : (011)3274541 

WITH BEST COMPLEMENTS FROM 

M/S. INDIA BOOK HOUSE LIMITED 
RAJENDRA MANSIONS 
19-A, ANSARI ROAD 
DARYA GANJ 
NEW DELHI.110 002 

Distributors for very reputed and major International Publishers of Scientific, Technical, Medical and Social 
Science books. 

* BLACKWELL SCIENCE LTD.,* C.A.B. INTERNATIONAL, * CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 

* ELSEVIER SCIENCE,* GORDON & BREACH SCIENCE PUBLISHER, * HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, * I.O.S. PRESS, * JOHN WILEY & SONS (ASIA) PTE. LTD., * LIPPINCOTT-RAVEN 
PUBLISHER, * MACMILLAN PRESS. * PLENUM PUBLISHING CORPN., * PRENTICE HALL, 

* PRINCETON UNI. PRESS, * ROYAL SOCIETY OF CHEMISTRY, * UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS, * WORLD SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHER. 


REGD OFFICE 412, TULSIANI CHAMBERS. 212, BACKBAY RECLAMATION NARIMAN POINT, MLTMBAI-WO 021 
PHONES 022-2840626.2840165 ■ Fax 022-2048163 ■ Telex 011-86297 DANI IN ■ Cable MIRCHANDCO 


SATISH SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 

DEALS IN CURRENT SUBSCRiPTIONS A 
BACK VOLUMES OF FOREIGN JOURNALS 



Wrm BEST COMPLIMENTS 
from 

SATISH SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 

404, Express Towers, Commercial Complex, 
Azadpiir, Behind Aakash Cinema 
Delhl'llO 033 

Telephones : 7212046, 7212652 
Fax Numbers : 9111-7212046, 9111-7210073 


WE DEAL IN SUBSCRIPTION OF CURRENT FOREIGN JOURNALS OF ALL DISCIPLINES. 
WE SPECIALISE IN PROCUREMENT OF BACK VOLUMES OF JOURNALS AT MOST 
COMPETTITVE RATES FOR ALL KINDS OF LIBRARIES. KINDLY RUSH YOUR ENQUIRIES 
TO US WHENEVER YOU NEED OUR SERVICES WHICH WILL BE TO YOUR ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION AS WELL AS MOST BENEFICIAL FOR YOUR LIBRARY. PLEASE TRY ONCE 
AND YOU WILL BE OUR PERMANENT CUSTOMER AFTER YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH US. 
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U€M 

INTER-UNIVERSITY CENTRE FOR ASTRONOMY AND ASTROPHYSICS 

Post Bag 4, Ganeshkhind, Pune 411 007 
[Phone : +91-212-351414, Fax : +91-212-350760, E-mail: root@iucaa.emet.in] 


Associateship Programme 



One important component of lUCAA"s aca¬ 
demic activities is the Associateship Pro¬ 
gramme, under which a faculty member of 
university or a postgraduate department 
in a college can visit lUC AA for periods of 
short and long durations over a span of 
three years to develop his/her interest and 
expertise in astronomy and astrophysics 
through any of the following means : 

(i) the use of lUCAA's in-house facilities 
like the specialized library, the advanced 
computing systems, etc. towards research 
projects already imdertaken, 

(ii) discussion with lUCAA's core aca¬ 
demic staff, post-doctoral fellows and vis¬ 
iting experts for teaching and research as¬ 
signments as well as joint projects, 

(iii) participation in observational pro¬ 
grammes in national and international as¬ 
tronomical facilities, and data reduction, 

(iv) carrying out R & D activities in astro¬ 
nomical instrumentation, and 

(v) joint reseach projects with members of 
odier universities/postgraduate colleges. 

The Associateship Programme has been de¬ 
signed to promote mobility and to this end, 


the travel and local living expenses of an 
associate for these visits will be borne by 
lUCAA as per its rules. The associate will 
continue to carry out the existing commit¬ 
ments at his/her parent organization. 
However, since lUCAA has been created 
by the UGC as a field station for these ac¬ 
tivities, it is expected that those visiting 
lUCAA under this scheme will be treated 
as on duty by their respective organiza¬ 
tion. 

Applications, on plain paper, are invited for 
the nineth batch of associates for the ten¬ 
ure starting from July 1, 1998 to June 30, 
2001. The applicants should forward their 
application through the heads of their de¬ 
partments/institutions, along with their 
biodata, list of publications and a brief 
write-up on the work they intend to carry 
out as Associates of lUCAA, to The Coor¬ 
dinator, Core Programmes, lUCAA, Post 
Bag 4, Ganeshkhind, Pune 411 007, so as 
to reach before April 30,1998. In addition, 
each applicant should arrange for two ex¬ 
perts in the field to send their confidential 
assessment directly to the above address. 
Those who had applied last year are re¬ 
quested to update their application. The 
selected candidates will be informed by 
June 15,1998. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS OF GUJARAT 
VIDYAPITH, AHMEDABAD-380 014 


Peacf and N<«-«1olaice 


S. Description of J^ut7licatu}n f 

No _ 

1 Aftermath of War —Paromeskwari Dayal 

2 Change without violence —Gandhian Theory of 
Social Change — Prof TKN Vrmiihan 

3 Intimation of Peaceful Society —Devavrat N Pathak 

A Non-violence in Medical Science — Larry Dossy 

5 Perspectives of Peace Research 

6 Philosophical AiwSutnption for Training in 
Non-violence —Prof Sugata Dasgupta 

7 Pilgnmage to Nor-violercc —Lanza del Vasto 

8 Sociad Virtues in Gandhian Concept of Ahimsa 
—R R Diwakar 

9. Struggle for Peace —Pntf Johan Galfung 

10 The way is the goal — Gandhi Today —Prof Johan Galtung 

Science and Society 

11 Man, Medicine and Morality —L K Kot^n 

12 Modernity and Science Shri T Veera Raghavan 

13 Science and Society —Prof K L Chopra 

14 Science and Spintuality —KintJoshi 

15 Science and Technology for Rural Society 
—RD Adatta 

16 Science, Ethics and Society — Prtif Sudhir P Pandya 

17 Science, Non-violence and Education 
— Prof LS Kothari 

18 Uniting Eastern Philosophy and Modem Science 
—Brum Josephson and Michael Conrad 

19 Low Cost Bio-gas Plant — Dr. K.D. Oza 

EducatUm 

20 Population Education ' An apfwoach to Formulation 
of Curricula —Ed Prof Ramlal Parikh 


Price Rs 


90 00 
25 00 

900 
40.00 
1000 
15 00 


25 00 
15000 

2500 

1000 

1000 

2500 

700 

22 00 
25 00 


4000 


2000 


|S Descnpnon of Publication Price Rs. 

No 


2 1. Population in the context of India’s Development 90.00 

—Prcf PB Desm 

22 Value Educatron Beyond BordersSchouren 10000 

23 Human Values throu^ ^ucation— Praf.TK.N Unnithan 14000 

24 Human Rights —R K Trivedt 15 00 

Lli^istics 

25 Halan Dialect — Dr Shanlibhai Acharya 12.S 00 

26 Language Change and Modernisation —Joeph E Di Dona 7 00 

HistAry 

27. New Perspectives in History —Rcmlal Pankh and 180 00 

Research Jammdar 

TVibal Resetrcb 

28 Dependence of Tnbals on Forests —Dr D N Tiwan 150 00 

29 From Farm to Facttny —R B. Lai 35 00 

30 Mograv Dev Tnbal Crocodile God 15 00 

—E Fischer and Haku Shah 

31 Vetra no Khambha — Memonal for Dead 15 00 

—E Fischer and Haku Shah 

32 The Sidis of Gujarat — TB Naik G.P Pandya 100 00 

33 Indebtedness arid Land Alienauon amcmg thie Tnbals of 90 00 
Dadra Nagar Haveli (U T) —Gaurish Pandya, Arm Paiel 

Sociology 

34 Gandhian Approach to Soaal Work — Parameshwan Dayai 60 00 

35 Foreign Aid and Indian Development —K C Roy 115 00 

General 

3b Bibliography on Archival Science —Bindu Joshi 25 00 

37 Shining Shadow—P/f Mehta 125 00 

38 Jama Uicory of Knowledge— Mohanlal Mehta 50 00 

39 Technological Transformation in the third world 1250 00 

Vol 1 to V, — Dr. Surendra Patel 


Ak JAIN VISHVA BHARATI INSTITUTE 

(DEEMED UNIVERSITY) 

_ LADNUN-341 306 (RAJASTHAN) 

THE PLACE TO INTEGRATE MODERN SCIENCE WITH ANCIENT WISDOM TO EVTERVENE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL NORMS AND VALUES WITH THE MATERIALISTIC AND ECONOMIC FIBERS OF MANKIND 


□ Regular Course : 

• M.A. Jainology and Comparative Religion & Philosophy 

• M.A /M Sc. Science of Living, Preksha Meditation & Yoga 

• M A. Non-violence, Anuvrat and Peace Studies 

• M. A.Prakrit and Jama Agam 

• M.S.W/B.S.W Social Work 

□ Correspondence Courses : 

• B. A (Jainology and Allied Subjects) 

• M.A. (Jainology, Comparauve Religion and Philosophy) 

□ Research : 

• Institute provides facilities for Mi D and D.Lit/D.Sc. 

□ Research Chairs ; 

• Dalai Lama Chair of Comparative Studies in Buddhism and Jainism 

• Comparative Studies in Vedic and Jain Philosophy and Religion 

□ EligibUity : 

• As per U(jC norms 

□ Financial Assistance : 

• Institute provides financial assistance to the deserving/needy candidates 

□ For Admissfon/Registratlon Mall to .. 

REGISTRAR 
J.VB.I., Ladnun-341 306 
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NAAC for Quality in Higher Education 

Come for Institutional and Departmental Assessment and Accreditation and get 
the following benefits: 

• goodwiU of students and parents 

• opportunties from employers 

• recognition from funding agencies 

How does NAAC operate ? 

• open and transparent method 

• user-friendly print and electronic material 

• strong base of academic and administrative expertise health inputs at every 
stage of the process 

NAAC is a member of International Network for Quality Assurance Agencies in 
Higher Education (INQAAHE). 

Who will help you ? 

The Director 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT AND ACCREDITATION COUNCIL 
‘‘Aragini Bhavana”, 2/4, Dr. Rajkumar Road, P.O. Box No. 1075 
Rajajinagar, Bangalore-560 010 

Tel: +91-80-3384045,46,48,49; 3384822Fax : +91-80-3384047 
e-mail: naac@giasbg01.vsnLnct.in 

(Quality is never an accident but it is the result of an intelligent ejfort^ 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

(An Institute of Higher tcluoition Deemed to he a Ijnixersilv 
HYDERABAD-5()0 007. ADV'T. NO. 1 00 


Applications are invited for admission to the Post Graduate Certificate Course in the 
Teaching of English (PGCTE) through Distance Mode (Correspondence) Course, 
beginning June 1998. 

Last date for receipt of filled in application : 15.3.1998. 

For details see the prospectus. 

For application form and Prospectus for the above course please write to the Head, 
Department of Distance Education, CIEFL, Hyderabad-500 007 enclosing a crossed 
demand draft for Rs. 15/- (Rupees fifteen only) drawn in favour of the Registrar, CIEFL, 
Hyderabad-500 007. 


Date : 22/1/98 


G. VENKATESHWER RAO 

REGISTRAR 


[HR 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

35 FEROZESHAH ROAD, NEW DELHM10 001 


The Indian Council of Histoncal Research was set up under the Ministry of Human Resource Development to promote 
scientific historical research The major activities of the Council include (1) providing funds for research; (2) undertaking 
major research projects, (3) publications, and (4) library services 

The Council offers five categories of Fellowships; Research Projects; Study Travel Contingency Grant, Foreign Travel 
Grant; Publication Grant and Seminar Grant. The Council has a specialised library also 

The major Research Projects undertaken are: (i) Inscriptions of India Programme, (ii) Editing, translation and annotation 
of important Persian texts; (iii) Compilation of Source Volumes on National Movements, Trade Union Movement and 
Peasant Movement, (iv) Survey of histoncal research, (v) Reprint of rare and out of pnnt books of great sources value, 
(vi) Documentation of history of Indian Railways; (vii) Towards Freedom Documents; (vili) Encyclopaedia d Indian 
Archaeology; (ix) Sources on Indian Civilization and (x) Translation of important books on history into regional languages. 

OUR RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

1 P S. Gupta, Towards Freedom Documents — 1943-44 

2 Snigdha Tnpathy, Inscriptions of Onssa — Volume I 

3 G S. Gai, inscnptions of Early Kadambas 

4 Ravi Dayal (ed) We Fought Together for Freedom 

5 A Subhan, A Descriptive Catalogue of Central Asian Documents 

6. D N Marshal, Mughals m India 

7. B L. Grover, Sources on National Movement. Curzon and Congress 

8. K.N, Panikkar, Peasant protests and revolts in Malabar 

9. The Indian Histoncal Review — Volume XXII Nos. 1-2 (July 1995 to January 1996) 

10 /f/rias — Volume III (January-December 1994) 
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UCM 


INTER-UNIVERSITY CENTRE FOR ASTRONOMY AND ASTROPHYSICS 

Post Bag 4, Ganeshkhind, Pune 411 007 
[Phone : +91-212-351414, Fax: +91-212-350760, E-mail: root@iucaa.emetin] 


RESEARCH SCHOLARS 1998 

Admission Notice 


lUCAA invites applications for its gradu¬ 
ate school leading to a Fh.D. degree in As¬ 
tronomy and Astrophysics. Selection for 
the academic year 1^8-99 will be made on 
the basis of a written test and interviews to 
be held in Pune in the first week of July 
1998. The academic programme will com¬ 
mence in August 1998. 

Graduate School : Selected students will 
undergo graduate courses in physics, 
astonomy and related areas for two semes¬ 
ters. Satisfactory completion of the courses 
will allow students to register for a Ph.D. 
programme. The graduate courses will be 
organised in collaboration with the Na¬ 
tional Centre for Radio Astrophysics 
(NCRA) of the Tata Institute of Fundamen¬ 
tal Research (TIFR), Pune. The total dura¬ 
tion of the Ph.D. programme, including the 
graduate school, will be 4 years. 

Qualification: Students with M.Sc. (phys¬ 
ics /applied mathematics/astronomy/elec¬ 
tronics) or Bachelor ^s or Master degree 
in engineering or technology with adequate 
background in physics and mathematics 
are eligible to apply. Candidates with an 
engineering or technology background and 
interest in oq)erimental physics are also en¬ 
couraged to apply. Candidates expecting 
to obtain their degrees by July 1998 may 


also apply All selected candidates will be 
required to clear the UGC-CSIR NET ex¬ 
amination within one year of admission to 
the research programme, if they have not 
already done so. 

Scholarship : Each student will be paid 
scholarship of Rs. 2,500/- per month for the 
first two years and Rs. 2,800/- per month 
for the remaining two years. (This amount 
is likely to be increased.) In addition, there 
will be a contingency grant of Rs. 10,000/- 
p.a. and other benefits including free ac¬ 
commodation. The continuation in the 
scholarship is, however, subject to satisfac¬ 
tory performance of the student every year. 

Application : Forms can be obtained by 
writing to the Coordinator, Core Pro¬ 
grammes, lUCAA, Post Bag No. 4, 
Ganeshkhind, Pune 411 007, along with 
24 X 11 cm. self addressed stamped (Rs. 
2.00) envelope. Completed applications 
should arrive at lUCAA no later than April 
1,1998. Candidates called for written test 
and interviews will be paid 1.33 times the 
rail fare each way by 11 class (not air-con¬ 
ditioned) and a halting allowance for the 
days of the interview. A common test and 
interviews may be conducted for admis¬ 
sion to lUCAA and NCRA (TIFR). 
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MllHODICA INDICA 

Post Box 226 

250^, Sector-16, Faridabad-121002 India 
Phone : 0129-286065,262925, Fax : 0129-212596 

Ur We offer our services to University, College and other Institutional 
Libraries to supply back-volumes of Indian and Foreign Journals in all 
subjects with Library Discount, Free Binding and F*OiR. delivery. 
Subject-wise catalogues are available on request. 

We also work for Research Scholars to search for required Journals/ 
Volumes as far as possible. But we supply only complete volumes or 
runs of volumes. 

Ur We buy personal collections of Scholars/Scientists at reasonable prices. 


ur Please contact/write to the above address specifying your subject for 
sending Catalogues. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

HYDERABAD-500 007 

The following are some of the publications of the Institute : 

1. Aspects of Reading 

Rs. 150/- 

2. Issues in English Grammar —Paper back 

Rs. no/- 

Hard cover 

Rs. 160/- 

3. English Grammar 

(A Selectively Annotated Bibliography of Books) 

Rs 40/- 

4. Russian-100 

(An Intensive Course for Beginners) 

Rs. 115/- 

5, Phases and Interfaces of Morphology (2 volumes) 

CIEFL Graded Readers 

Rs. 250/- 

A set of seven books for young learners 

Journals (Annual subscripuon) 

Rs. 15-50 

1. CIEFL Bulletin (a biannual research journal) 

Rs. 75/-, $25. £15 

2. Journal of English & Foreign Languages (JEFL) 

Pre-recorded cassettes 

Rs. 75/-, $25, £15 

1. A set of six cassettes on ‘Exercises in Spoken English’ (with three books) 

Rs. 530/- 

2. A set of eight cassettes on ‘Makers and Finders' (radio programmes) 
with Teacher’s Notes and three books 

Rs. 565/- 

3. Story time— two cassettes 

Rs. 130/- 

4. Funtime English (for 5-10 year olds) 

For details please write to: The Editor 

CIEFL 

Hyderabad-500007 

A J»., INDIA 

Rs. 65/- 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 

TIBETAN STUDIES 

SARNATH, VARANASI-221 007, INDIA 

List of available Publications 


I liWiA] Patbnula. Rs 93 Ht>, Rs 43 Pb 

2. AUusamayahalunvntuli S^uisrtlu of 

Hanbhadre Rs 225 Hb, Rs 175 Pb 

3 Va;ncchhedika Pr^puparamitasutra with 
commenlBiy Rs l30Hb,R$ 75 Pb 

4 Nyaya Praveu of Dignaga with 
Hmbhadrasun’s Conunentmy Rs 100 Pb 

3 Bodlup^iapndipBh of DipankwsnjDana 
Rs SOHb.Rs 55Pb. 

6 Sunyatmaptanh of Nagai3una with 
Autocramentafy Rs llOHb, Rs 80Fb 

1, Bhavanaknins of Kanulasils Rs 273 Hb. 
Rs 225 Pb 

8 Vimalprabhanka of Kalb Snpundanka on 
Srilaghukalacakratantra Rs 70 Hb, Rs 60 
Pb 

9 Ibn Sottas from Digha Nikaya Rs 23 Hb. 

Rs 20 Pb 

10 Sanskrit ke Baiddha VaiyakatBiia 
Rs IISHb.Rs 90Pb 

II Kalapa >^akeraia of Sarvavarma Rs 9Wb, 
Re 7SPb 

12 EMunma Sangrah of Acharya Nagai]UTia Rs 
55Hb.Rs 43 Pb 

13 Muktai^vadanunof Ksemendra Rs 60Hb, 
Rs 45Pb 

14 Sautranokadaxsanam Rs Z25Hb, Rs l80Pb 

15 Chhandoramakara with Auio-cointiicn i t a ry 
Rs 80Hb, Rs €0n> 

16 Dharma Dhannata VibhiDiea with Commen¬ 
tary Rs 75Hb, Rs 53Pb 

17 Bo^citta Vivarana of Nagaqunaand 
Boddhiutta Bhavana of Kamalaslula 
Rs 125Hb.Rs lOOPb 

18 Absaviracita Ekadas^anthah Rs ]7SHb, 
Rs 125Ph 

19 KatantronadisutrHvntl] Rs 18SHb, 

Rs I35Pb 

20 DharmasamgnAah of Nagarjuoa (with 
Enghsb oanslaooa) Rs 90Hb, Rs 

21 Ramavah of Nagaquoa Vol 1 (Tibetan 
VenioB) Rs. 125Hb. Rs 90Pb 

22. TmIcs Sopanam of Mdyakafsant] m Tibetan 
trans Rs 7SHb, Rs SSTb 

23 Prajitaparanutivajracchhedikatika of 
Kainalashila in Tibetan with Sansknt 
Rs 160Hb, Rs nOPb 

24 The Social Ptnlosc^y of BudtRusm 
Rs SOPb 

23 Baudtfiu Samaja Oaisan (a collectioo of 5 
articla to Hindi) Rs 18Pb 

26 PnmtyKamuHwdastuosiibbasitahndayam of 
Tsonkhapa Rs 90Hb, Rs 70 Pb 

27 Bauddiavijoavada-Ontiiiia Evam Yogedana 
(CollecnooofAnicles) Rs 4SHb.Rs 35Pb 

28 Viimati Bhota Upasarga Praknya 
Rs SSHb, Rs 45Pb 

29 glkm-iGyud-gSer-Gyi-Than-Ma of Cedum 
Chhqihel Rs 26Kb. Rs 20Pb 

30 Abhitfliammatihatangaho V>t I (1st 3 
chapters) of Ammitk^ Rs 175Hb, 

Rs 150Pb 

31 AUusamayalaakHBayt'lCBya-vyavasthanka 
of Khenpo 'nundn ^ 35Hb, Rs 301% 

32 Hundred Waves of Elegant Sayings of Cjoa- 
dian Rs 5(mb, Rs 4^ 

33 Brihat Sambbota Dh^ l^avaslhana 
Rs 2S0Hb,Ra. 19(H>b 

34 Tibetan CTnonologjcal TUiles of‘Jandisad 4b 
Sam-^KhaD-po(Ei)g trus) Rs 2HM), 

Rs 160Pb. 


33 Prantyasamutpada [43 essays on 

Prabtyasamutpada] Rs 6(^, Rs 631% 

36 Madhyanuka DioiecUc & Philosof^y of 
Nagaopina (AiUciet) Rs 60Hb, Rs 45 50Pb 

37 Sranuna Vidya Vol I Rs 150Hb 

38 SramaoB Vidya Vbl 11 Rs llOHb 

39 Sannpadao Ke Siddhanta Anr Upadan 
(CoHecbon of Anicles) Rs 130Hb 
Rs lOOPb. 

40 Aspects of Buddhist Skt A Proceedings of an 
Intemffiional Symposium Rs 400Hb. 300Pb 

41 Naibsreyasa Dhatma a lecture by Prof K 
Sacchidanand Mura Rs 5Pb 

42 Buddhist An of India and Nepal a lecture by 
Prof Knshna Deva Rs 7Pb 

43 Studies in Mahayana Rs I SOHb, 95Pb 

44 Guhyadi-Astasiddhi Samgrah ' Rs 115Hb. 
90Pb 

45 Jnanodaya Tauiram Rs 13Ph 

46 Durl^iha Grantha Pancaya V)1 I Rs 33Hb 

47 Durlabha Gianthon ki Adhar Samagn Vol 11 
Rs 40Hb 

48 Baudifiia Tknira Ko^ Vbl I Rs 45Hb, 

Rs 4(»% 

49 Lupta Bauddha Vacana Samgrah Rs 40Hb. 
Rs 3C«% 

50 Vasantaulukd of Kisiiapada with 
Autoeommentiuy Rs 95Hb, Rs 70Pb 

51 DalcinijBlB.sainvarBrahasyam Rs 15Pb 

52 Knsoayaman Tantra wi% RatnavaJipanjika of 
KumanK^andn Rs 150Hb, Rs t(X)Pb 

33 Mahaimya Tanira with Gunavantika of 
Ratnakarasanu Rs 70Hb, Rs 30Pb 

54 Abhisamayairanjan of Subhakaragupta 
Rs 351% 

53 Manjusn an ExhtbiQon of rare diankas 
Rs 160Pb 

56 History of Buddhism in Afghaiusian 
Rs 123Hb 

57 H H the Dahu Lama and Nobel Peace Pnze 
(Hindi trans ) Rs 30Pb 

58 Aryamanjusnnamasamgiu with Amartakanika 
Tippani and Amriakanikodyota Rs I30Hb, 
Rs. 80Pb 

59 Buddhacanca of Asvagosa (Eng Trans) 

Rs 250Hb.200Pb 

60 Nyaya Bindu of Drurnaknl} Rs 8SHb. 

Rs 55Pb 

6] Apohasddhi of Rattukira Rs 35Pb 

62 ViiTialprabhadluiVDl 11 Rs llOHb, 

Rs 75Pb 

63 YimalprabhaukaVol in Rs llOHb, 

Rs 701% 

64 Kanina Spbutabhata Evam Antardisb (Hindi 
trans) Rs 25(»{b. Rs 90Pb 

65 Bharnuya Tanlrasbastra (Proceedings of 
Wotkshop) Rs 380Hb. Rs 220Pb 

66 Purvayoga Tippani of Kunkhen Padmakarpo 
Rs 22<»ib, Rs lOOPb 

67 Tradihoiia] Thou^t Towords an Axiomauc 
Af^voach by Prof A K Satan ' Rs 175Hb 

68. Conunentaiy of Nyayapravesasutnun (in 
Bbetan) Rs SOHb.Rs 4SPb 

69 Canmentary ofRatnavali ofGy^tsab 
DbaniiB Rmcben. Rs 320Hb, Rs 2(X>Pb 

70 Budcflia kavyanjab Rs 30Pb 

71. Nituataka of Bhartnhtfi - Rs 551% 

72 Sambhota >^iakaraD (Tibetan Gramnw) 

Ra ISOHb.Rs 70Pb 

73 K^antiDnadisutravnttih (in Tibetan) 

Rs ISOlfti.Rs ll5Fb 


74 Abhidtianunauhasangabo, Vbl n (in 
Tibetan) Rs 350Hb. Rs 200Pb 

75 Commentary of Nyaya Pravesa (in Tibetan( 
by Prof Sempa VoTja Rs I40Hb, 655% 

76 Catalogue of Phodrang Umnkatina (in 
Tibetan) Rs 60Hb, Rs 4(»% 

77 BodhipathkrainapiiKUnh of Je Tseng kha pa 
(in Hindi) Rs 45Pbonly 

73 Sulinllckha of NagHi]una with Rendawa's 
Commentary Rs 160Hb, Rs 1101% 

79 Illuminations by Prof A K Saran 
Rs SOHb 

80 On the Intellectual Vocation by Prof A K. 
Saran Rs 175Hb 

81 Santananlaisiddhi and its Tika (restoranon 
Rs ISOHb.Rs lOOPb 

82 Santanantinsiddhi and its Tlka (restoration) 

Rs lOOHb. Rs 5(M% 

83 Bauddh Daishan Prastban Rb 300Hb, 

Rs ^Pb 

84 Mahayana Darshan Path S^advaya 
Piaka-sh Rs JSOHb, Rs lOOPb 

85 Bauddh Siddhania Sat ofK H the Dalai 
Lama (in Hindi) Rs lOOHb, Rs 40Pb 

86 Bauddha Dharma ka Pancaya of H H the 
Dalai Lama (in Hindi) Rs 3QHb, 25Pb 

87 Kanioii tatha V^aka of H H the Dalai Lama 
(in Hindi) Rs ISPb 

88 Yishva Samaj taihs Sarbhaom Uttardayitva la 
Bhavna of H H the Dalai Lama (in Hindi) 

Rs 20Pb 

89 Glimpses of the Sansknt Buddhist Literature 
Rs 160Hb.Rs lOOPb 

90 Bauddha Tcintra Kosha Vol II Rs lOOHb, 

Rs 85Pb 

9) The life of MahaOna Tsongkha pa ami his 
works [in Hindi) Rs l70Hb, I20Pb 

92 Sutra tanaodbhava kaapaya Obaranimantra 
Rs 75Hb, Rs 351% 

93 Bauiklhji Danhan, Sai^kiU Evam Sahitya- 
Mahapojidita Rahul Sankntyayan ka Yogdan 
(Collection of Amcles) Rs 180Hb. 

Rs 130Pb 

94 Adyatnusaiasatkam Rs 40Pb 

95 Durlabh Bauddha Granth Pancaya Vol 11 
Rs 150Hb,Rs I25Pb 

96 DurlaUi Granthon ki Adhar Samagn Vol II 
Rs 180Hb.l50Pb 

97 Neyarth-Niiaith SuUiasiia Sar (in Tibetan) 

Rs 375Hb, Rs 300Pb 

98 Praatyasamudpada and Arya 
Dharmadhaoigarbhavivaran Rs 90Hb, 

Rs 70Pb 

99 Commentary on the ‘Entry into the middle' of 
Jetsun Rendawa [Eng TYans) Rs 250Hb. 

Rs l75Pb 

100 Bhavanakrama of Kamala&ila (in Tibetan 
language only) 1985, Rs 505% 

101 An analysis of Socio-Economic stnreture, 
Village Paterwan Rs 45Pb 

102 IBiih : A iouma! of Rare Buddhist Teals 
Vol ItoVfol XXIV 

103 Tibetan Sansknl Dictionary Vat I to IV 

Please iddms all your orders and mqDirlesU): 

Edliw 

PUBLlCA'nON UNIT 

Central In^ltaU ef H^Mr Tibetn Slndies 
Samath, VuraBasl-221007 ((LP.) In^ 

Td. 385242 • Fax : 385150 
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KAMESHWAR SINGH DARBHANGA 
SANSKRIT UNIVERSITY 

DARBHANGA (BIHAR) 

The only representative of the Mithila tradition of higher Sanskrit learning — Founded in 1961 with 
the gift of lands, Ac exquisite Anandbag Palace building and palace-collection of printed Sanskrit 
books and rare manuscripts of the late Maharaja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga Raj, as its 
nucleus. 

With jurisdiction extending over the entire State of Bihar, the University has a chain of 34 Constituent 
Colleges directly cu^ninisteredhy Ae University, 32 Affiliated Colleges and 17 Intermediate Colleges, 
all nin wiA State Government grants. Besides Aese, Ae University affiliates 48 private colleges, not 
receiving Govt. Grants. 

Facilities for Postgraduate studies and Research in the 7 University Departments of Veda, 
Dharmashastra, Darshana, Jyotisha, Sahitya, Vyakarana and Fine Arts-cum-Dramatics as well as in 4 
Constituent Colleges at Patna, Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and Ranchi. 

About 90 publications which include rare shastraic contributions of Mithila Pandits of Ae medieval 
period, complete works in Sanskrit and MaiAili of the famous Poet Vidyapati of Mithila. 

University’s Sanskrit journal ‘Vishwatmmisha’ has remained suspended for years; needs to be revived. 

Offersinstniction to students m Ae postgraduate departments and consiituent/affiliated colleges. 
Three hostels provide/ree residential accommodation for about 200 boys and one separate Girls 
Hostel wiA about 25 seats. Opportunities forN.S,S., Sports/Games and oAer extra-cumcular activities. 

The University welcomes generous donations from enlightened philanAropic institutions/ 
individuab who understand and appreciate Ae importance of value education for Ae emerging 
youA oi the twenty first century and wish to encourage and support Sanskrit studies, for reviving 
our Publication programmes, fellowships/scholarships to our research scholars and students 
and many oAer schemes—all remaining non-starters or suspended for more than a decade on 
account of severe resource crunch, caused by drastic cuts in governmental grants, resulting in 

total stagnation. 

Long ago Ae Upanishad sounded Ae significant warning about Ae consequences of neglecting higher 
human values: 

II 

Fools, steeped in abysmal ignorance — self-styled heroes and leaders — masquerade as learned and 
enlightened men and wander about all over, floundering like blind leading the blind ! (Translation) 

V. VENKATACHALAM 
Vice-Chancellor 
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The United States Educational 
Foundation in India 

The U.S. Educational Foundation in India (USEFI) established to administer the 
Fuibright Program in diis country came into being on the afternoon of February 2, 
1950, with the signing of an IndO'U.S. agreement by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
and U.S. Ambassador to India Loy W. Henderson. The charter of this educational 
exchange program has its primary goal, the promotion of “mutual understanding 
between the peoples of the United States of America and India by a wider exchange of 
knowledge and professional talents through educational contacts”. 

USEFI has offered, through the Fuibright Program, opportunities for many Indian 
scholars to travel to the United States for higher education in the arts and humanities, 
social sciences, and the pure sciences. At the same time, USEFI has facilitated a reverse 
flow by allowing American Fuibright scholars to make first hand studies in India of 
subjects of interest to them and to enjoy the experience of teaching in Indian universities. 

The program has benefited more than 8,500 scholars since it was started — a little less 
than half of them Indians and the rest Americans. India’s Fuibright Program, along 
with those of the United Kingdom, West Germany, France, Japan and Italy, ranks as 
one of the largest Fuibright Programs in the world. This program was made possible 
by the vision of Senator J. William Fuibright. 

The Fuibright Program is unique and it has greatly helped in promoting Indo-U.S. 
relations and mutual understanding between the peoples of the two countries. The 
rupee funds available for USEFI activities have already started declining and will not 
be available beyond 1997. In order to carry out the Fuibright Program at the existing 
level, USEFI has initiated cost sharing efforts to supplement the Fuibright Program. 
USEFI has successfully finalized the following cost sharing ventures; 

One with the Watumull Fund, second with the Tala Trusts, third with the Confederation 
of Indian Industries (CII), fourth with the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, fifth Pai Foundation and sixth with Indian American Chamber of Commerce. 
These jointly sponsored program have increased the academic-industry interaction. 

USEFI also has trained staff and facility to advise Indiein students seeking information 
for higher education in the U.S. It advises over 160,000 students every year at its 
offices in New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. It also administers tests like 
TOEFL, GMAT, GRE, SAT on behalf of ETS. 

Every year USEFI announces grants for Indian students and scholars for research/ 
study/professionai development. The grants for 1998-99 will be announced sometime 
in March/April 1998 both through AIU and major Indian newspapers. Interested 
scholars may contact USEFI offices at that time for further details. 
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• Inbuilt CD-ROM Server, Jukeboxes, CD-Drives & CD-Recorders 

• Can hold upto SOO CD Volumes 


Databases from KNIGHT RIDDER (DIALOG), ISI, Bowker Saur, Elsevier 
Science, IHS-IEE/IEEE Electronic Library, Jane’s 




. State-of-the-Art 24X & 32X Speed CDROM Drives TOSfflBA(TRAY) 
& PLEXTOR(CADDY) DRIVES 

. 12XSPEED 4 DISC Changer 
PROM TOWERS 

• UPTO 56 Drives in one 79" Console 

• Store upto 300 GB on one CDROM Server 

PROM NETWORKING 

• Solutions for Unix(TCP/lP), Novell(IPX/SPX), Windows NT(Net Bios) 
Networks 

[RRARY AUTOMATION 

• SYDNEY PLUS Library Automation package 


^— OUR HOTTEST PRODUCT ■— ^ 

A TRULY PLUG AND PLAY SOLUTION FOR CDROM NETWORKS! 


For Details Contact : 

GLOBAL INFORMATION SYSTEM TECHNOLOGY PVT LTD 

877, Udyog Vihar, Phase-V 
GURGAON*122 001 

Ph.: 342495. 347262, Fax : 91-0124-342496 
Ftnail : gist@gistdel.emet.in 
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UTTERWORTH 


E I N E M A N N 

Woridwide Professioiial Pablishers 
Our bearing encompasses the whole Professional Arena 

of 

MEDICINE, MEDIA, ARCHITECTURE, COMPUTING, HOSPITALITY, MANAGEMENT, 
ENGINEERING, ELECTRONICS AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

With our Imprints in BUTTERWORTH-HEINEMANN, BUTTERWORTH-ARCHTTECTURE, 
MADE SIMPLE BOOKS,FOCALPRESS,NEWNES, JOHN WRIGHT 

W? also represent 

BOWKER-SAUR 


the first choice in Information Publishing worldwide. 

Our publishing programme encompasses bibliographies, professional & business directories, abstracting and 
indexing services, bibliographical reference and liln'ary information science titles in 
book, journal, microform, CD-ROM and online formats 

for catalogues and more detculs contact 

BUTTERWORTH-HEINEMANN 

G-2, Vardann House, 7^, Mahaveer Lane, 

Ansari Road, Daryaga^j, New Delhi-110 002. 

Ph : 011-328 2580 Fax: 011-328 2650 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

The University Publications Division has published mine than 600 best books in vanous cbsaplines on academic afiaus 

IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 

S No. Name of the book & author 

Language 

Price 

1 

The Univetsal Vision of Saint Ramalinga — R Ganapalhy 

&igtish 

5000 

2 

Tagore and Indian Literature — K Chandrasekoran 

«« 

500 

3 

Tagore Lectures — K-P K Menon 


500 

4 

Tagore Lectures —Anjali 

rr 

500 

5 

Auxiliaries in Dravidian ~S Agesthtaltngam & G Snmvasa Vantta 

Linguisbcs — (E) 

30 00 

6. 

A Bibliography of Ebavidian Linguistics —5 Agesthialingam & S Sakthrvel 


1000 

7 

Conversational Tamil 


20.00 

8 

Dravidian Linguistics — Agesthialingam & P.S. Subrahmanyam 

M 

25 00 

9 

Dravidian Case System —5 Agesthialingam & K Kushalappa Gowda 

P» 

25,00 

10 

Dravidiati Syntax —S Agestkialmgam A. N Rajasekaran Nair 


30 00 

11 

Dravidian Comparative Phonology —PS Subrahmanyam 


25.00 

12 

Thirukkiiral Urai Vetnimai. Arathupal, Penitpal and Kamathupal (set) 

Tamil 

150.00 

13 

Theivopanuvalkalil ThinikkuraJ 


50.00 

14 

Kurunthogai Vilakkom (1-401) 

•• 

100 00 

15 

Paiuiiiuthinnnurai Varalaru, Vol I 

»> 

100 00 

16 

Thinininraseminaiyar 


40.00 

17 

Tamil Hakkiyankalil Agathiyar Oiu Aaatvu 


65.00 

18 

Tlhdk^^yam Saiva Siddthanantha Nookil 


130.00 

For further irformation 




The Special Officer, 




Publications Division, 




Annamalai University. 
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ALAGAPPA UNIVERSITY 

KARAIKUDI - TAMILNADU 

General Information 

Alagappa University is located on sprawling and ideally suited expanse of about 420 acres in Karaikudi. This seat of 
post graduate teaching, research and continuing education has emerged from the galaxy of institutions Initially founded 
at Karaikudi by the late Or. Sir Alagappa Chettiar, a philanthrophic industrialist. The University's motto is "Excellence 
in Action", and it is determined to keep before it the vision of excel lence in all spheres of education under the dynamic 
leadership of Dr. (Smt.) K. Rukmani, the Vice-chancellor. 

Departments and Colleges 

The University has 12 Departments, viz., Tamil, Mathematics, Physics, Industrial Chemistry, International Business 
and Commerce, Computer Science and Engineering, Corporate Secretaryship, Education, Women's Studies, Physical 
Education and Health Sciences, Bank Management, and Alagappa Institute of Management offering courses at Post 
Graduate, M.Phil and Ph.D. levels The University has two Constituent Colleges namely, Alagappa University College 
of Education and Alagappa University College of Physical Education offering B Ed., M.Ed , and M.P.Ed. courses 
respectively. 

Centres of the Univeruty 

i) Centre for Women's Studies and Rural Technology 

ii] Centre for Adult, Continuing Education ar^ Extension 
lii) Computer Centre 

iv) Crystal Research Centre and 

v) Instrumentation Centre 

Distance Education 

M.Ed., M.Com., M.C.S., M.C.A., M.W.5., M.Sc. {Industrial Mathematics), B.L.I.S., M.Phil in Education, 

M.Phil in Corporate Secretaryship and Post Graduate Diploma courses are offered by Distance Education. 

Library 

The Central Library is fully computerized and provides a wide range of facilities including a number of sophisticated 
Information retrieval devices to support postgraduate studies and advanced research. 

Proiects 

There are several major projects sponsored by the U.G.C., A.I.C.T.E., T.N.S.C.S., D.S.T. and C.S.l.R. 

Sports Fadihles 

The campus has an excellent Cricket ground, tennis, football, hockey and volleyball courts. Gymnasium and a Yoga 
Centre. 

Future Plam 

The University proposes to start I.A.S., I.P.S., Special Coaching Centre for the students of this backward area. An 
Academic Staff College exclusively to cater to the Physical Education Lecturers by conducting Refresher courses 
throughout the year and a Department of Ocean Studies and Coastal Area Development are also proposed to be 
started. 

Alagappa University is currently establishing Student Counselling and Placement Centre to provide assistance with 
all aspect of jobs, competitive examinations and campus interviews. 
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PUBLICATION DIVISION 

UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

CHATTRA MARG, DELHI-llO 007 


ABOUT THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 

TnwCumculum Oevdopment Centres Prograntune was taken w by the Umvosily Giants Commission in order topiomote excellence 
in teachi^ at undemraduate and postgraduate level. All the Universities through their Academic bodies have oeen continuously 
doing this exKcue. This one is an exercise at the national level through many experts drawn from all over India. These documents 
prepared by distu^uished academics woe diacu^ed agamby a large group man mtensive seminar, ttie proceedings of are also 

appended at ttie aid of these documents. The documents omtain the course contents for each uniL lecture sr h«»(ln1e , broad outlines of 
tutorials, problem solving exercises, practical and project work etc. It is hoped that Colleges and Universities would be benefited by 
these reports and would discuss the same m their academic bodies for its adoption wherever appropriate The Curriculum can nevw 
be static and must always chanK as the frcmtiers of knowledge eimand with time Update and restructuring must continue to enhance 
the qirality and standards of emication. Because of this activity, it is our hope, that all the institutions of mgher education would be 
benefited aral trelped to adiieve a more exciting pattern of educahon. Some degree of uniformity of levels would also encourage 
mobihty among students 

These documents will be of significant importance of the various academic bodies, m universities, instituticms of higher learning, 
teachers and students. 


PRICE LIST OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 


SNo. 

Name cfCumculum 

Sale Price 

SNo. 

Name of Curriculum 

Sale Price 

1 

Law Voliune-I 

Rs 50.00 

16. 

Commerce 

Rs 120.00 

2. 

Sanskrit 

Rs. 180.00 

17. 

History 

Rs 123.00 

3 

Anthropology & Sociology 

Rs. 82.00 

18 

Zoology 

Rs. 156.00 

4. 

law-n 

Rs 170.00 

19 

Statistics 

Rs 52.00 

5, 

Psydiology 

Rs. 8500 

20. 

Mathematics 

Rs. 116.00 

6. 

Performing Arts 

Rs. 102.00 

21 

Biophysics 

Rs. 75.00 

7 

Visual Art & Design 

Rs 66.00 

22. 

Philosophy 

Rs. 110.00 

8 

Social Work & Education 

Rs. 110.00 

23 

Urdu 

Rs. 135.00 

9 

Foreign Languages 

Rs. 90.00 

24. 

Chemistry 

Rs 75.00 

10 

English 

Rs 96.00 

25. 

Plant Sd^ces 

Rs. 60.00 

11 

Education 

Rs. 120.00 

26. 

Physics 

Rs. lOQOO 

12. 

Hindi 

Rs 120.00 

27 

Biochenustry 

Rs. 55 00 

13. 

Economics 

Rs. 90.00 

28. 

Political Science 

Rs 135.00 

14. 

Geography 

Rs. %.00 

29. 

GeoSaences 

Rs. 180.00 

15. 

Education VoL n 

Rs. 12500 

30. 

Library & Information Science 

Rs. Ill 00 


Note ' For Educational Insbtuticms 25% Discount. (For Teachers 40% Discount.) 


LIST OF THE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


S.No Name of the BmA 

1. Ramachandra>Kaviknt Rasikaran|anam Kavya ka ek Adhyayan 

2. Guiubhutvagya ka Siastnya Adhyayan Hindi Kavya ^lastra ke 
Panprekshya mem 

3. Shilpapaduaiam Avem Padmavat 

4. Pirem Chand Aur Prasad ke Sahiiya ki Moolvarti Chetna 

5. Kathaandolan: Samkaleen Hindi Kahani 

6. Japanese ManaganentSystonm India 

7. Lu^iustics of Fi^rative Languate 

8. Linguistics Perspective of La^aiy S^le 

9 Patanjah As a Cnbcal of Katyayana & Paium 

10. Swaatantiotar Hindi Kaharu (1M7-1960) 

11. Vaisesika Darshan Mein Fadartha Nirupan 

12. Post Muiunata Sanskrit Poetics 

13. |ai ^lankar Prasad, Jagdish Chandra Aur Rakesh Mohan ke 
Natako ka Rwgmancn ki Dnshti se Adhyayan 

14. Sure-holder Democrat Fact or Fiction 

15. &>eech Perception m Biungual Setting 

16. Hindi Upanyaas • Dwand Avem Sarunarsh 

17. Hmdi>Uidu>Hindustani Hindu-Musum Sampradayikta Aur 
Angn^ Ra^ (1800-1947). 

18. Fuiry Algeoratc Structures 

19. TuisiSahityaper&imad Bhagwatka E*rabhav 

20. Literality in Blind Children 

21. Bhaktiiudeen SooH Kavya mem Shadiitu Avem 
Barahman Vaman 

22. Hmdi Rangmandi Aur Aibhasik Natak 

23. Reguv^ Avem Airtiived ka Tlilnatmak Arlhvaigyanik Adhyayan 


Name of Author 

Veor of Printing 

Price 

Dr. Rama Stngh 

1990 

90 00 

Dr Pushp Lata Kapoor 

1990 

140.00 

Dr. (Mrs) Veenita Bhalk 

rr 

192.00 

Dr Saniosk Luthra 

ff 

160.00 

Dr. Rekhe Sethi 

1990 

2 oaoo 

Dr Vinod Sahani 


125 00 

Dr. VP. Sharma 

1990 

160.00 

Dr RoDtnder Gor^ft 

1990 

160 00 

Dr (Mrs) SwUrwan Kaushtk 

1990 

200.00 

Dr. Promila Nortiia 

1991 

200.00 

Dr. fA4rsJ Shashi Prabha Kumar 

1992 

450.00 

Dr. Sundn Siddhartha 

1992 

180.00 

Dr Shashi Bherti 

1992 

225.00 

Dr. Suman Gupta 

1992 

450.00 

Dr RC Gifg 

1993 

180.00 

Dr Mohan 1 m Rainakar 

1993 

340.00 

Dr. Kirpa S^anihir Stngh 

1993 

200.00 

Dr Rajesh Kumar 


270.00 

Dr Ruhnarti Jam 

1994 

320.00 

Dr. Mtnam Ittyerah 

tr 

240.00 

Dr. Manpi Dmiam 

1994 

330.00 

Dr. Madhuri Subodh 

1995 

500 00 

Dr. Sheela Daga 

1995 

240 00 


Note: The Curriculum Development Reports of vanous subjects are also available m the Pidilicatkm Division of the University for sale. 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


PRESS & PUBUCATIONS 


1 Telugu Vyutpatti Kosam (Vo] I to VM) 
Dr. L Chakradhara Rao (Chief Editor) 

2. Industrial Relations in Indian Railways 
Prof M Gangadhara Rao 

3. Podiana Sahityagodul 
Prof. K. Sreerama Murdiy 

4 Prabandha Sara Siromam 
Prof. K. Sreerama Murdiy 

5. Prabandha Ratnakaramu 
Prof K. Sreerama Murthy 

6. Bhuvana V^yam 

Sn Dhulipala Sreerama Murthy 
7 The Indi^ Spint 

Prof. K. Sat(^dananda Murthy 
8. What IS Living and What is dead tn 
Indian I^losc^hy 
Sn Daya Knshna & Prof. B.V Kishan 
9 Dr Ambedkai and the E>ynanucs of 
Dalit Justice 

Prof. Rega Jaganmahan Rao 

10. On Education 
Sn L. Bullayya 

11. AnoUaiy Industnal Development 
Dr. V Balamohandas 

12. Human Factor m Indian Ports 
Dr. C.S Venkataratnam 

13. Soaal Justice and the Constitution 
Sn P Jaganmohan Reddy 


590.00 

45-00 

( 8.00 

24.50 

29.00 

96.00 


1000 

5.00 

$100 

100.00 


1200 


44 00 


44.00 


14. A Constitution: What it is and 1983 23.00 

what it signifies 

Justice Jaganmc^tan Reddy 

15. A Nabonal Prison Policy ■ Conshtutional 1981 3.00 

Perspective and Pragmatic Parameters 

Justice V.R. Kii^ma Iyer 

16. Religious & SaentUk Culture of India 1978 4.00 

Swami Ranganadananda 

17. Some Great Lives (V»l I) 1981 15 00 

(Selected Wntings of CR. Reddy) 

Sri. B. Muthuswami (Editor) 

18. Demographic Methods 1991 60.00 

Dr. G. Ramachandrudu 

19 Man 1991 15.00 

Rabmdranath Tagore 

20 Law and Social Justice 1992 130.00 

Justice M.N. Rao 

21. Buddhism and Peace 1991 125.00 

Prof. G Sundara Ramaiah (Editors) 

Dr. K. Ravi & Dr S.D.A. Joga Rao 

22. Challenges & Opportunities, Convocation 1995 400.00 
Addresses of Andhra University 

Dr. M. Gopalaknshna Reddy & 
fVof. T.R Dutta 

HON. DIRECTOR 
A U. Press & Pubkcabcms 


1991 60.00 


1991 15.00 


1992 130.00 


1991 125.00 


For copies Director, Andhra Uruversity Press & Publications, Visakhapatnam-530 003 (AP) 


LAW BOOKS FROM UNIVERSAL 


BODENHE1MER: Juriaprudenca-The PhHoac^y md M a th od 
of Law, Revised EdWon (Second Irtdan Reprirt} (Pb), 1987 340.00 

BROCKINGTON R. ‘ Dkticmary of Accounting and Finance, 

2nd Edn. (Second liKflan Reprint) (Pb), 1996 150 00 

BROOM’S La^ Maxima, 10th tdn. (Indan Economy 
Rapnrt) {HbJ, 1998 475 00 

CARDOZO BENJAMIN N Tha Nature Of the Judicial Procaaa 
(Second tnden Rspnnt} (Pb). 1997 110 00 

CLINCH PETER . Uaing a Law Library — A Sludant’e Gutda 
to Legal Reaaarch Snlla, (First Incfaan Repnnt) (Pb), 1995 210 00 

CORNISH W R taitaliBCtual Propw^: Patents, Copyri^ 

Trade Marks and Alhed Rights, 2nd ^ (Fourth Indian 


MURPHY PETER. Evidanca, 5th Edn, (First Indian 
RejwInhfPb), 1997 

OSBORN’S Conadae Law DicUoiwy, 7th Edn 
(Fifth Incfian Reprint) (1^), 1W7 
OSBORN & GRANDAGE. Conclaa Commercial DteHonwy 
(First Indian Reprint) (Pb), 1997 
ROSCOE POUND; An IMroduellon to the PhHoaophy of 
Law (Rrst trxAan Reprint) (Pb), 1995 
SCHACKT JOSEPH An Introductlen to latande Law 


of talamic Law 


I Mikity of Law (First Irufian Reprint) 


Rwnnt) (Pb), 1997 

COLILSON N J A Hlatory of talamic Law 
(First Indian Reprint) (Pb). 1997 
C^IG P P Adminletrativa Law, 2nd Edn 
(Third Indian R<ortrX) (Pb), 1996 
CURZON L B. Dictionary of Law, 4th Edn (ITurd Imten 
Repnnt) (Pb), 1997 

FULLER The Morality of Law (FirsUrufian Reprint) 

(Pb), 1995 

hAwke NEIL. An IntFoductlon to Adminlatrativa Law, 
2nd Edn (Second Indian Repnnt) (Pb), 1995 
JAMES & STEBBINGS : A IMctlona^ m Legal Quotallona 
(Second Indbn Reprint) (Pb). 1996 
KLEIN G . Dictionary of BttnMng (Second Indian Reprint) 
(Pb), 1997 

MOTION A W. The Pocket Law Lexicon, 8th Edn. 

(First Indian Reprkit) (Hb), 1996 


34000 

19500 

29000 

lesoo 

130 00 
120.00 
15OD0 
15000 
250.00 


(Firsl Indan Reprint) (Pb), 1997 
SEERVAIH M.; Conatltutional 1 
(In 3 VtHumes) Vol 1 (Rep.) Rs. 700.00: 

Vol 2 1993 Rs 700; Vol 3 1996 Rs 900. 

SEERVAI H M Partition of India ; Legend and Raaffty, 
2nd Edn with Index, 1994 

SINGH M P ' Outilnaa of Imflan Legal and Conatitutlonal 
Hiatory, 7th Edn. (Reprint) (Pb), ^997 
SALMOND A HEUS^; ITw Law of Toria, 20th Edn. 


Law of India. 4th Ethi. 
. 700.00: 


SALMOND A HEUSTON; The Law of Toria, 20th Edn. 

(Third Indian Reprint) (Pb), 1987 
The CenaHtution of mala, 3rd Revlaed Edn. (Incorporating 
i 4 )to 78th Amendmerti Act) with aaleciive oommenta by 
P.M Bakshi (R^wlnt) (^), 1998 
(Pocket Size Edn), 1996 

UNIVERSAL’S Qukfe to LL.B Entrance ExMirirwdlon 
1807-gg, 7th Edn Pb), 1997 
WHARTON’S Law Laxamn, 4th Edn 
Fourth Indian Reprint) (Ffi), 1997 
W1LUAMS GLANVILLE teaming lhaUw, 11th Edn. 

(Fifth Indian Retwint) (Pb), 1997 


395.00 
17500 
165.00 
tso.oo 
195.00 
2300 00 


12500 
60 00 


325 00 


10000 

4500 

160.00 

575.00 


■avaftobhat- 


Umvarsal 


80, Gddtale Market, 0pp. Tia Hazari Courta, DeM-110 054 
Pha . 2911966.2511288,2914487 Fax ; 011 <2924152,7459023 »mall: bookB.unllawOaxoasa.naUn 
Branch • C-27/1, Connaught Place, MldJe Cticte, New Dalhi-110 001 Pha, 3323277,3713671 
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WE SPECIALISE IN ARRANGING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FOREIGN AND 
INDIAN JOURNALS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
FOR THE LEADING LIBRARIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF INDIA. 

WE ARE EXCLUSIVE AIR-FREIGHT 
HANDLING AGENTS FOR A LARGE 
NUMBER OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN JOURNAL PUBLISHERS. 

YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS AND 
ENQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE OUR 
PROMPT ATTENTION. WE SHALL 
WELCOME YOUR ORDERS FOR 
BOOKS. 


CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY (P) LTD. 
P-23, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS 
NEW DELHI-110 001 

TELE : 3364448 
FAX : (11) 7526036 

e-mail : info@cna-india.com 

-- 
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ON THE OCCASION OF 13™ NEW DELHI 
WORLD BOOK FAIR FROM 

February 7-14,1998 

With B&sf Compliments 

from 

A&A PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY (P) LTD. 

A multinational group dependable for subscription of Journals of all type published Worldwide 
by all publishers. 

We offer unique service of minimum loss in transit and automatic claims. Issues of Periodicals 
are air lifted directly from abroad and after sorting etc. repackaged and forwarded to 
customers with a computerised packing list by registered post, For any missing issue we take 
prompt action to secure replacement and thus guarantee 100% supply. We provide second 
copy/photocopy of any Issue lost in internal transit failing which we remit proportionate cost 
to customer. 


RESEARCHCO PERIODICALS ORGANISATION 


India's largest stockist and suppliers of Internationally reputed research journals on all subjects 
for the last 5 decades. We have a huge stock of such journals with several runs of important 
journals which we supply at our specially reduced rates. 

Best and prompt service guaranteed. Stock-list on different subjects available on demand. 





RESEARCHCO BOOK CENTRE 


Major stockist and suppliers of Scientific and Technical Books. Annuals and serial publications 
on all subjects published all over the World. More than 350 important publishers (both Foreign 
& Indian) make their publications available to us for our customers. 

Stock-lists of different subjects available on request. Best and prompt service guaranteed. 

Meriting address for each of the above mentioned concern; 

25-B/2. NEW ROHTAK ROAD 
(NEAR LIBERTY CINEMA) 

NEW DELHI-110 005. 

Telephone: 5781565, S781566 
Gram: SEARCHBOOK 
FAX:(91)-n-5781561 
E-Mall: at(|alnOdel2.vsnl.net.ln 
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USCrUL rUBUCflTIONS 


electrical, electronics. Mechanical, Production, 
Management, Architecture, Civil, Computer-Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Degree, Diplomo Cngg. 
and I.T.I. Courses, educational. Commerce, Manogement 
Courses and Pioneer Refresher Series of C6Se, etc etc 




Published by : 

DHANFIIT AAI fit CO. (P) LTD. 

eOUCATIONAL & T6CHNICflL PUBUSH6RS 
1682, 1710, Nfll SARAK, DeWMlO 006 
(PHONeS Off : 326 5367, 325 0251, 
Resi. : 723 3793) 
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MUMBAI ■ DELHI ■ BANGALORE ■ NAGPUR 

Himalaya Publishing House 

DELHI OFFICE : 

•POQJA APARTMENT, 4B-ANSARI ROAD, DARYAGANJ, NEW DELHI-110 002 


EeMwmy Mid hwtlftjtlom Ra ^75 

Eirol lySwiZB, Oapanment of Econtwtes, l/rtfv of Murrijat 
Uacraaeonofiric Cti^lwigM And Dsv^opnwnt bauw Rs. 750 

(Essays to ccvnrmmorats the bifthcantenary of Professor CN Vakil) 
Nachane, D.M. & Manohar Rao, M J (Eda). 
of Economics. University of MurrOial 

Krtehna B«rin protocto hi Kamatalu Ra. ISO 

Foraword by H.O. Dave Gowda 

Dr Na/ayan, B.K 

Modwn Uerooconomica Rs. 550 

Mod«n Macroeconomte Theory Rb. 425 

hAtana.SK., Pud, V.K 

Inatltiittonti Framework for Induatry-l Rs. 750 

Devetopment and Pmmrtlon 

In rtl tuoonal Framework For Induatry-ll Ra. 750 

FlfMiice and Conaultancy 
Desal, V^sant 

Managemant Accounting Ra. 550 

Gowda, 4 M., Dean, Chaaman, Kuvempu Univ, Ddvangere, fKamataka^ 

Export Mwketlng Ra. 250 

Chartan, J Depf of Comme/oe, Rtzvi Coile^, Mumbai 
J Parsb, B, 0^ o/Conmerca, Ratnam College, Mumbai 
MBiagertal Accounting Ra. 7S0 

Jawahar Lai, Reader, School of Econc^nics, Unversity of Delhi 

Arcfi-Otacovery of Oriental Science of Economica Ra. 550 


Ra. 750 


Ra. 150 


Ra. 550 
Ra. 425 

Ra. 750 

Ra. 750 


Ra. 550 


Arcfi-Oiacovery of Oriental Science of Economica Ra. 550 

Chansarkar, M A Former Vice-Chanceilof, Wagpuf University 
Runways Acroea Vlllegea Ra. 150 

Dewanititu. Dept of Economics. Unii^rstty of Mun^al 
Impact of Financial Ubersliaatlon Policy In India Re. 250 

Jam, B M Dept of Economics, Saurashtra UniversitY, Ra/kol 
The Impact of Unlonlam on Wage-income Ratloe Re. 275 

Kalyankar. V.G , Dept of Economcs. University of Muirtiai 
Advanced Ulcro Economic Theory Ra.42S 

Kennedy. M M.j, Dept of Economics, ArvlAnandan College 
(Autonomous) Uudural 

Rurel Devetopnient Re. 550 

Satya Sundaram. I PG. Department of Etx^iomKs. 

The Hindu CollegB, Maahipatnam 

It, IMS And Productivity in Bank Ra. 250 

Padwal, S M Professor, National Institute of Bank Management, Pune 
Problema And SoJutimii In Advanced Accountency Ra. 550 

Aruianarxlam. M A., Dept of Commerce, Saurashtra College, Madurai 
Raman, R S , Professor & Hoad, D^t of Commerce, 

Alageppa Urmerstty, Kara^udi 

Treasury Management Ra. 450 

tnvcetin^ Anatyeis and Portfolio Management Ra. 350 

Indian Capitel Market Ra. 450 

Avacttiani, V A. Former Director, Research Ttaimng in 


Ra. 550 


Ra. 250 


Bombay Stock Exdvinge 

Time Manegement 


Time Manegement Ra. 250 

Bagade S.D , Management Consultant & VisiPng Faculty in 
Managarnem Institute, Mun^i 

Marking : Prlncl|rtw And Practice Rs. 550 

Chunawaw, S.A., Four Pees Consuhancy Services Berner, Mumbai 
Strategic Manigement Ra. 27S 

BualfiMB Environment And Policy Ra. 650 

Frands Cherunllam, Professor, School of Management Studies, 

Coct^ Umverstty of Science & Technology, Cochin 

Dynamiea cd Entrepraneurtal Development 

and Management Rs. 550 

Project Ma^ement Rs- S50 

Oesai, Vasert 

Stockist Menagament and Merehandlsing Rs. 175 

Gafoor, S.A., AfanagamenI Consuitant 

Emerging Scenario of Financial Servicee Ra. 190 

E Gordan, K Natarajar ^ 

CorTNNelB Sickness pracflctlng at Incipient Stetge Rs. 275 

Kortikar, R.N., Retd ManBperfnDn?/ClCi 

Fimdernenmle Of FlnancW Managemwit Ra. 425 

Khutshid All, HOD. Dept of Mat Studies & Dean, 

Faculty of Commerce s Mgt, University of Kashmir 
A TtatbofA ot Marketing Manngeitwit Rs. 275 

Kumar, S , Reader, Regional Insttufe of Education. Bhopal 
Dictionary of Cornmerce R*- 3*5 

Maktan M C „ 

Uf|uldity of Corporate Securltiea Be. 450 

Prabhu Dev, V„ Pmt A Head, Dept, of Management, 

Seshadnpuram College. Bangatora 


Rs. 550 
Rs.650 

Rs. 175 

Ra.190 

Rs. 275 

Rs. 425 


Rs. 275 
Rs,375 
Re. 450 


Ra. 350 


Piinciplea of Management Ra. 2&0 

Ramasamy, T, Dept of Business Admirwsf/afron, 

Govt Arts CoSege, ParamakudI 

Human Resources Management Manual Ra. 350 

Rudiahasavaiaj, M N , President and Executive Director of 
MNR Association Pte Ltd Singapore 

Management — Value-Oriented Holistic Approach Ra. 550 

Sheriekar, 5 A Retd Prof & Head, Dept, of Business Martagement, 

R A Podar Collie of Commerce, Mumbai. 

Integrated Humaniem — A New Aproach to 

Reorganlalng Human Society Ra. 450 

Godbole, S T. 

Partnera In Conflict — Perceptions and Reamiee ot 

Indo-Ue Reletiona Re. 250 

Juvekar, Adili. Depf of Politics, M VLU College, MurHjai 

Liberalisation From Addictions Rs. 175 

Phadke A Chulani 

Ambedkar A Gandhi-Emaclpatora of UntoiKhables in 

Modern India Rs 350 

Asha Knahan, Prol of History, Elphinstone College, Mumbai 
Political Economy of Human Rights Ra, 275 

Haiagopal, G , Co-ordmator, Human Rights Programme, 

University of Hyderabad 

Financial Management And Policy Rs. 550 

Snvastava, R M , Head and Dean, Faculty of 
Management Studies, Banaras Hindu University 

Securltlea Analysis And Portlolio Management Rs. 550 

SEBI Guidelines and Listing Companies Rs. 250 

Studies In Financial Services in India 

Avadhani, V A, Former Director, Research & 

Tiaming in Bombay Stock Exchange 

Communication Today Ra. 450 

Store Management Ra. 350 

Reuben Ray, Practising Matenats Manager, 

Formerly Hon Sec lIMM, Na^ur 

Communication Rs. 700 

Rayudu, C S , Depf of Commerce, S K Untv Ananfptir 
Principiee Of Public Relations Rs. 250 

Rayudu, C S, Balan, K R 

Transport Planning A Poll» in India Rs. 750 

Dr Dahfl, M Q . Economist, Ex-Umted Nations, 

Tran^rt PoiKy Advisor, Deveir^entA Promotion. London 

Contemporary Issues in Tourtsm Ra. 175 

Chaudnary, M , Or Bhardwaj, D S 

Reader, Dept of Tourism Management, Kurukshetra Vmv Haryana 
Stress Understanding Female Phone Operators Ra. 150 

Kaita, HL , Reader, PG Dept of Psycho^y, SNDT Univ Murrtoai 
Landmark In Modern Indian Education Rs. 275 

Chaube, S P , Retd Prof of Education, University of Gonakhpui 
Chaube, A, Education DepaiTmenf, Allahabad University 
Political Thought ol Jayaprakaah Narayan Ra. 250 

Wadhav'ekar, M S, Head, Dept of Politics, RJ. College, Mumbai 
Dictionary of Economics Ra. 375 

Edited by Maidan, M C 

Dictionary of Management Ra. 390 

Ecfrffld by Maidan, M C 

Diction^ of Pharmacy Ra. 350 

Chatwal, 6 R , Reader in Chemistry, Oayal Singh College, New Delhi 

Banko Mai Dhokadhedl Savdhenlyan 

Aur Bachav Ke Upay JHindi) Rs. 250 

Gaud Shyarrf al. Faculty Mender R B.l Agncultural Banking College, Pune 
Krishitar Qramin Rm Aur Banko Ki Bnumika (Hindi) Ra. 250 

Nautal, Jayanti Prasad, Corporation Bank, Mar^lore 
Bharat Ka Jansankhya Bhugol-I (Hindi) Rs. 350 

Bharat Ka Jansankhya BhugoMI (Hindi) Rs 450 

riwan,Vi]ay Kumar, Vice Pnncipal, C,M Dube, Snaikotar College, 
Btlaspuf (M.P.) 

Anusuchh Jsti Aur Anusuchit Janjati 

SambhaiKtiii SamvidhanIk Upbandh (Hindi) Ra. 240 

GIridhar Gomango, M P 

Marketing Man^ment Rs 425 

Sherlakar, S A 

Marketing Communication Rs. 650 

Kumar, Neeraj 

Project Plennlim A Control Rs. 550 

^ht Narenrha »ngh 

Modem Public Finance Rs. 450 

Mitharti D M 


R8.450 


Re. 250 
He. 175 


Rs 350 
Rs.275 


Rs. 550 


Rs. 550 
Rs. 250 


Re. 450 
Rs. 350 


Rs. 700 


Rs. 250 


Rs. 750 
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MPg T’^TRr (-g q - ^r - H ) 

TFSfTf^H-0 C^M-M l -H ) 

vn t ^m 

(<iM-m^, -^ntrpft ^ ^■) 

'JpTT^'^'^oRTT 

3m% 3TO% STSR^ (^tT:3TTO) 

^rn^rnt (ciq-4W) 

gl '- ay r (^F^rft) 

TJ^f^TT 

cinyw (c^^ihI) 

(-SFFTft) 

4^»l ^f RRI I ( <=h^ r Hl ) 

W cb^Hl ( ch^Hl ) 

RaA MCII^I ( o4'<4) 

WH-*iri : ( fci’^R-P^-n-i) 

WMchlHlH ( fa^H ) 

'^T^, 3ftr f44<t>fr1 (f=l^r«T) 

^44K STTflTT CsFfc^dl) 

( d^fddO 

-sTrer ( ■«^)f^di) 

VII4*<1 C^TPTTt) 


Tfrcq^^nr, cfiTf^l^s ('Tm-1,2) 
HHMK, ^-1,2 
amVTT VTOT^ f^ril 


'^Tl^ 

l»t5^ 

»TITcft 

I t 

Tnr 

TET. TT^ 

■qr^R 

TT^ ■fe 
<cn-^dl«r rqf'ft 
■^. 'qTRTt 

■HldlohW H^IHI^ 
■RTRFRrT T«r 

?Tk^ ^i'sKId 
^<KHieT 1W 
iTFn^'ntra^ 

^TRR -MiqMl4 
4. ■?TR4y 

4. %cn?r^7TR^ 

■q. %eTRr^'?TR4t 

:d. -^^K 


VRrfhr 

} ^ f^^-l 10 003 

•q^”q. 4698417, 4626467 


10 (<il$*-H 'Sffqi ^ "3^ f^Pcr-SR) ^ fe^-110 002 

^T?t^'=T. 3266081/221 


(^e^) 

95-00 

85.00 

95.00 

160.00 

80.00 

225.00 

150.00 

200.00 

225.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

140.00 

90.00 

80.00 

90.00 

55.00 

160.00 

85.00 

175.00 

125.00 

120.00 

95.00 

115.00 

70.00 

65.00 

45.00 

150.00 

132.00 

150.00 

370.00 

425.00 

210.00 

130,00 
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BOOKS FROM 



r 

larendra publishing house 




MsluM'ies, l;)i()-S( !>()()!v 







Agarwal, G.P. 

: Crop Epidemics, Microbes and Eco-system Conservation 


495.00 

Agarwal/lohal 

: Fishery Devdopment 


675.00 

Agarwal, S.C. 

: A Hand Book of Fish Farming 

H.B. 

145.00 



P.B. 

55.00 

Agarwal, V.P. 

: Management of Aquatic Ecosystems 


450.00 

Amlacher, E. 

: Text Book of Fish Diseases 


575.00 

Ayyar, T.V.R. 

: Hand Book of Economic Entomology for South India 


525.00 

Beavan, C.R. 

: Hand Book of the Freshwater Fishes of India 


375.00 

Besara, S. 

: Growth & Bioenergetics of Anabas Testudineus (Bloch) 


325.00 

Bilgrami, K.S. 

: Mycotoxins in Dry Fruit & Species 


225.00 

Bilgrami, K.S. 

; Plant Microbe Interactions 


545.00 

Bilgrami, K.S. 

: The Living Ganga 


475.00 

Biswas, K.P. 

■ Prevention and Control of Fish and Prawn Diseases 

H.B. 

125.00 



P.B. 

55.00 

Biswas, K,P. 

: AT.B. of Fish, Fisheries & Technologies, 2/ed. 

H.B. 

325.00 


P.B. 

175.00 

ChauhatVPandey 

; Advances in Plant Reproductive Biology, 

Vol. 1 

695,00 

Chakraborti, N.M. 

: Biology, Culture and Production of Indian Major Carps 


525.00 

Datta-Munshi, j.S. 

: Natural History of Fishes and Systematics of Freshwater Fishes 




of India 


a25.00 

Datla-Munshi, J.S. 

: Fundamentals of Freshwater Biology 


425.00 

Datta-Munshi, J.S. 

: Ecology of Heteropneustes Fossilis (Bloch) An Air-Breathing 




Catfish of South East Asia 


425.00 

Davis, P.H. 

: The Identification of Flowering Plant Families 


450.00 

Dean, B. 

: Fishes Living and Fossil 


550.00 

Frost, S.W. 

: General Entomology 


795.00 

Coode/Bean 

; Oceanic Ichthyology, 2 Vols. Set 

3,200.00 

Kanjilai, K.C. 

: A Forest Flora for Piiibhit, Oudh, Gorakhpur & Bundelkhand 


325.00 

Malik, C.P. 

: Advances in Plant Biology 


425.00 

Malik, C.P. 

: Recent Advances in Plant Biology 


695.00 

Munro, I.A.S. 

: The Marine and Freshwater Fishes of Ceylon 


750.00 

Prasad, A.B. 

: Microbes and Environment 


595.00 


; Limnology of Thermal Springs 


325.00 

Satyanarayana, V 

; Fish Culture 

H.B. 

295.00 



P.B. 

125.00 

Sharma, U.P. 

: Ecology Conservation & Management of Kawar Lake ; A Major 




Tropical Wetland of South East Asia 


425.00 

, Shastree, N.K. 

: Current Trends in Limnology, 

Vol. 1 

625.00 

Shukla, A.C. 

: Advances in Aj^plied Psychology 


450.00 

Singh, B.R. 

: Advances in Fish Research 

Vol. 1 

750.00 

Singh, B.R. 

: Advances in Rsh Research 

Vol. 2 750.00 

Singh, H.R. 

: Advances in Limrwiogy 


625.00 

Sobti, R.C. 

: Essays on Cytogenetical Research 


750.00 

So(xi, M.L 

: Perspectives in Nematode Physiology and Biochemistry 


575.00 

Tandon/Johal 

: Age and Growth in Indian Freshwater Fishes 


750.00 

Westwood, J.O. 

: Natural History of Indian Insects 

4PH narendra publishing house 

Publishers & Distributors 

141 7, Kishan Dutt Street, Maliwara. 

DELHI-110 006 Ph. : 3268470 Fax: 2113355 


900.00 
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A venture of the Ministry of Human Resource Development, Govt, of India, 
under the aegis of the University Grants Commission 

UNIVERSITY VIDEO LECTURE COURSE 

(U V L C) 

A comprehensive curriculum based video lecture course covering the entire 
undegraduate course, from First year to Final year. Envisioned by the UCC, and 
presented by some of the best Indian subject experts, UVLC gives lucid exposition 
on various subjects - paper by paper, topic by topic. 

Telecast on DDI -10 a.m. & DD2 < 12 Midnight regularly 

Now available in VHS: 



Mathematics 

History 

Psychology 

Economics 

Political Science 

Sociology 

Geography 

Commerce 

Home Science 



With UVLC, as a learner-friendly teaching tool, a teacher can now, truly become a 
critical catalyst by bringing out the subtle nuances of subjects at B.A./B.Sc. levels. 

A prized possession for every college library 

Also available : UGC-CEC Countrywide Classroom (CWCR) programmes on VHS 
cassettes 

CWCR : Telecast on Doordarshan regularly for the last 13 years. Repertoire of 5000 
programmes. Comprehensive and Enriching subject coverage of - Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Astronomy, Ecology and Environment, Music, 
Culture, Performing Arts, Homescience, Sports, Nutrition, Oceanography, 
Meteorology, Library & Information Sciences, Education, Management, Psychology, 
Computers, Electronics, Communication, Medicine, Architecture, Anthropology... 

To own these visual treasures, get in touch with : 



El, Consortium for Educational Communication 

NSC Campus, Aruna AsuJ Ah Now i )i llu- i i [) 0( A 


f 

ail.Ill-i. 
•1 indu 
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LIST OF PUBLISHERS STOCKED AND FOR WHICH 
PROCUREMENT SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE 


Sr. Name of the Publishers 
No. 


Procurement 

Time 


A,A. BALKEMA LTD. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY 
ARNOLD PUBLISHER, U.K. 

ASQC. USA 

BLACKWELL PUBLISHERS INCORPORATING 
VERSO & NCC BLACKWELL 
BIRKHAUSER VERLAG 
BRASSEYS PUBLISHERS, U.K. 

BACKHAUYS PUBLISHERS. NETHERLANDS 
CASSEL PIC. U.K. 

DORUNG KINDERSELEY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS. USA 
FACT ON FILE PUBUSHERS, USA 
GULF PUBUSHING CO. 

HARRY ABRAHMS INC., USA 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN PUBLISHERS. USA 

INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS. USA 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. UK 
INSTITUTE OF MATERIALS. UR 


Days 

45-60 

45-60 

45-60 

60-00 

30-40 

40-60 

30-45 


30-45 

40-60 

30-40 


40-60 

40-60 


40-60 

30-40 

45-60 

45-60 

45-60 


I n 

HERITAGE 


HERITAGE PUBLISHERS 

32 PRAKASH APARTMENTS 
5. ANSARI ROAD. DARYAGANJ 
NEW DELHM10 002, INDIA 
PHONE 3266258 FAX 91-11-3263050 
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PUNJAB TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 

Post Office R£C Jalandhar-144 Oil (Pb) 

Phones (0181) 290079, 297046, 297047 Pax : (0181) 290079 

A STEP TO REVOLUTIONAUZE TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE 

STATE OF PUNJAB 

The pursuit has already been started to : 

1. make available quality education in Engineering, Technology and 
Applied Sciences, responsive to the changing scenario of the Industrial 
world. 

2. produce Technologists with scientific curiosity and a vision of the 
future so that they take cutting-edge technologies to the global market. 

3. equip industry with the most modem technologies to enable them to 
compete in the global market. 

4. formulate a practice oriented examination system for giving ready- 
to-use product to the Indian Industry. 

5. establish Centres of Advanced Studies in the emerging areas of 
Engineering and Technology like Information Technology, Material 
Sciences, Management and Entrepreneurial Studies and 
Mechectronics. 


K.K. Dhir Anup Sin^ 

Registrar Vice-ChanceQor 
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INDIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

1. Research In Sociology and Social Anthropology (Third Survey) Series of Monographs: 

Monograph I : Urbanization and Urban Development In India by Meera Kosambi * pp x+172- 
Price Rs. 130.00. 

Monograph (I : Sociology of education by Jacob Aikara: 1994; pp.x+51; Price Rs. 54.00. 

Monograph ill : Sociology and the Dilemmas of Development by Ramachandra Guha* 

1994; pp.viii+52: Price Rs. 35.00. 

Monograph IV . Research Methodology; A Trend Report by Pradip Kumar Bose* 1995 pp. 
viii+52; Price Rs. 40.00. 

2. Research in Economics (Second Survey) Series of Monographs: 

Monograph 1 : Energy Economics by Deb Kumar Bose; 1989; pp..xii+59; Price Rs. 25.00. 


Monograph II 
Monograph III 


Agricultural Marketing and Credit by K. Subbarao; 1989; pp.x-59- Pnce 
Rs. 25.00. 


Monograph III : Irrigation in India — Alternative Perspectives by Krishna Bhardwaj; 1990; 
pp.xii+74; Pnce Rs. 25.00. 

Monograph IV : Agricultural Price Policy by N. Knshnaji; 1993; pp x+38, Price Rs. 25.00. 

Monograph V : Economics of Health and Nutrition by RG.K. Panikar; 1993* pp x+48- Price 
Rs. 35.00. 

Monograph VI: Market Imperfections and Effective Demand in a Developing Country by 
Mihir Rakshit; 1993; pp. x+31: Price Rs. 35.00. 

Monograph VII: Regional Economics by K.R.G. Nair; 1994; pp. vli+40; Price Rs. 40.00. 

3. Inter-Village Differences in Social Overheads and their Correlates in Matar Taluka by Anil 
Gumber; Pravin Visaria; 1995; pp. vj+54; Pnce Rs. 50.00. 

4. Trends of Agriculture and Population in the Ganges Valley by Birendranath Ganguli; 1994; 
pp. lxxv+299; Price Rs. 220.00. 

5. India : A Regional Interpretation by C.D. Deshpande; 1992; pp. xii+330; Price Rs. 310.00 

6. Research In Management 1970-1979 (Second Survey) B.L. Maheshwari (ed.) 1990; 
pp.xiii+559; Price Rs. 400.00. 

7. Bibliography on India in 2000 AD by Nirmal Ruprall; 1990; pp.xix+231; Price Rs. 185.00. 


i 

ICSSR 


For Orders and Trade enquiries please write to: 

Assistant Director (Sales) 

INDIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 

35, Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi-110 001 
Phone : 3383091, 3385959 
Telex: 31-610a3-ISSR-IN 
Fax; 91-11-3388037 
Gram: ICSORES 
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EDUCATION INFINITE 


The Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) in a brief period 
of 11 years has emerged as the largest open university in the Common^vcalth 
countries and one of the largest among the 600 open learning institutions and 
Universities spread over nearly 85 countries of the world. 

It has been designated as a Centre of Excellence in Distance Education 
by the Commonwealth of Learning (COL), the Canada based International 
Organisation. 

With 17 Regional Centres and 255 Study Centres located all over the 
country, IGNOU has at present enrolment of over 4 lakh students. 

It not only develops and produces courses for delivery through open 
learning and distance education system but also acts as an apex body for the 
distance education system in the country. 


For forcher information, please contact 

Chief Public Relations Officer 
Indira Gandhi National Open University 
Maidan Garhi, New Delhi-110 068 

IGNOU 

A Centre for Excellence 

Tel. : 6853421 and 6865923 to 6865932, 6524227 to 30 
6855062-65, 6855083-85 and 87 
Telex ; 031-73023 
Fax : 91011 6862312 
Grams ; IGNOU 
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Yashwantrso Chavan Maharashtra Open University 

(Established through Act XX (1989) of Maharashtra Legislature) 

fH*tnr qfhrtt Dnyangangotrl, Near Gangapur Dam, Nashik-422 005 

Phone : 350027,351714,351715 Fax : (091) (0253)-361716 

Distinct features of the University 

Academic Programmes Available 

01. To make higher, vocational and technical 
education available to large sections of 
the population. 

02. To give special attention to the needs 
of the disadvantaged groups, in 
particular, people in the rural areas and 
the women. 

03. To relate all courses to the developmental 
needs of individuals, institutions and the 
State. 

04. To provide innovative, flexible and open 
systems of education by using distance 
teaching methodology and by applying 
modem communication technologies to 
education. 

05. To provide continuing adult and 
extension education. Special attention is 
to be given to retraining adults in new 
skills to enable them to adjust to a 
changing technological environment. 

06. To provide post graduate studies and 
research opportunities in all fields of 
knowledge, especially in educational 
technology, distance education and 
development communications. 

01. Preparatory for entry to B.A./B.Com. 
degree 

02. B.A./B.Com. degree Programme 

03. Bachelor of Library Information Science 
04. B.Ed. (for in-service teachers) 

05. M.Ed. 

06. Master of Business Administration 
(M.B.A.) 

07. M.A./M.Com7M.Sc. 

08. M.Phil. 

09. Ph.D. 

10. Diploma in Applied Electronics 

11. Diploma In General Electronics 

12. Foundation Course in Agriculture 

13. Diploma in — 

1. Fruit Production 

2. Vegetable Production 

3. Fioriculture Production 

14. Diploma in Computer Operations 

15. Diploma in Computers in Office Services 

16. Certificate Programme in Computer 
Sc.— 

1. Computer Basics 2. Word Processing 

3. PC Databases 4. Spread Sheets 

17. Vocational Certificate Programmes in 
Engi. Vocations — 

Fitter, Mechanic Two Wheeler, 

Plumber, Mason, Lathe Operator, 

Domestic Wireman, Mech. Radio & Tape 

18. Certificate in Journalism 

Text books for all the courses are available for sate. Please contact for an exhaustive list of 
books and further concerned enquiries to Print Production Centre, YCMOU, Nashik. 

VICE CHANCELLOR 
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AlU PUBLICATIONS 



R». 

HANDBOOKS AND OffECTORtES 

1 UnivorertiM l-iandbook'27th Edttbn 200000 

2 Hanilxxtk ol Distance Education 75.00 

(Updated upte April 1997) 

3 MandbocA ^ Engineering Educaborh 1996 115.00 

4 Handbook ol Management Education 110 00 

(Updated upto Janu^y 1997) 

5 Handbook ^ Medteal Education -1996 110.00 

6 HandiookrriCon^xitM'Educaton-1997 10000 

7 Handbook on Ubrary 41 nlonnaton Science 1997 7000 

8 Scholarships for Study Abroad 4 at Home 1997 BO.OO 

9 International Students m Indian Unviersibes 1997 140 00 

10 Haratiook ot Ri^ 4 Regulations for 12000 

inter-UnivereBy Touniaments 1994 (Revised) 

11 Directory of Women’s Studies in India 1991 120 00 

12 Equivalence of Foreign Degrees 1967 18000 

(Amendments t^ito Septenteer 1995) 

13 DtrecAory of Dtstance Educatior Institutions - 50000 

Part II Pakistan 4 Sntanka 1992 

14 Association ol Indian Universities - 1925^ (t^j 100.00 

BOOKS AND PROCEEDWGS 

15 Staff Devetopmeni in Indian Universities -1996 250 00 

16 Higher Education in India - In Search of Quality -1995 

Paper Back 400 X 

Deluxe Edition 500 X 

17 Policiesof Higher Education-1995 2XX 

16 Lajson Cells for Universtty I ndustry InterKtlon -1995 150 X 

19 Accountability in Higher Educatior -1995 2X X 

20 Environmental Challenges and the Universities -1994 150 X 

21 ExceUenceActueving Social Reievancs in 150X 

Higher Eckx^tnn -1993 

22 Higher Education m India • Retrospect aX Pro^ieci -1991 250 0 

REPORTS 

23 Graduate Unemptoyment m IXia -1991 150 X 

24 R^wrt of the Task Force on XX 

Autonomous Colteg^ and Departments -1996 

25 Elite m the Making-1987 40 X 

26 Educational Statistics at a Glance - 1X7 75 X 

27 Physical Fitness 4 Sports Standards in Univwsities -1967 50 X 

20 State Funding of Universities -1966 50.X 

29 University Fmance ♦ A Slabstical Profile 11 -1983 75 X 

30 Econorrws of CoUege Education - 25 X 

A Study of Hindu College, Delhi -1962 

31 Internal Management m Umversrtres -1380 (r^m 1986) X X 

32 Preparations made by Universities lo MX 

Receive 10 + 2 Input 1979 (repnnt 1962) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DtSSEHTATKMIS 

33 Social Sciences 50 X 

34 Humanities 1857-1970 IX.M 

35 Physical Sciences 125 X 

36 Biological Sciences IX X 

37 Physical Sciences - 1970-75 120 X 

38 Bictogrcal Sciences -1970-75 120 X 

39 Natural 4 Allied Science - 1975-76 X X 

40 Natural 4 Applied Sciences -1976-77 1X X 

41 Natural 4 Applied Sciences -1977-78 1X X 

42 Natural 4 A^jbed Sciences -1978-79 125 M 

43. Natural4ApphedSciences- 1979-80 130M 

44 Natural 4 Appked Sciences- 1980-81 1XX 

45. Socaal Sciences & Humanities -1981-82 1X X 

46 Nature4Af^AedSciences-1X1-82 225X 

47 Social Sciences AHumanibes-1982-83 IX X 

48. Natural 4 Applied Sciences -1982-83 ZbO QO 


49 

Sodai SdencM 4 Hunnanibea -1983-84 

Rs. 

180 .x 

SO. 

Nahtrai 4 AniHsd Sciences • 1983-84 

32ax 

51 

SoGiai Sdmoes 4 Humanriiee - 

ax.x 

52 

Natural 4 Applied Sdencx-1984-85 

320.x 

53. 

Social Sciencss & HumanitiM > 1985-X 

200.x 

54. 

Natural 4 Applied Sciences- I9e5-X 

320X 

55. 

Social Scienm & Ffaffnanltas - 19X-67 

245.x 

56. 

Natural 4 AppfledSclencee- 1X6-67 

325.x 

57 

Social Sdtaices & Humsittee - 1X7-X 

340.x 

58 

Natural 4 Applied Sctaflces -1987-88 

550X 

S9 

Social Scien^ & HumanMes -1969 

360.x 

X. 

Natural 4 Ap(M Sdenoes -19819 

4X.X 

61 

SodaJ Sciences fthkimanltlea-1990 

4X.X 

62 

Natural 4 Applied Scwioes -19X 

sxx 

63 

Sobte Srdences a HumanltlK • 1X1 

550X 

64 

Natural 4AppiedSciences- 1X1 

7S0.X 

65 

Social Sclent & Humarttee -1992 

10X.X 

X 

Natural 4Appfiad Sctanoes -1962 

10X.X 

67 

Social Sclent & Humantees -1993 

670 X 

66 

Natural 4 AppMed Sctenoes -1993 

in press 

69. 

COKTRIBUDONS TO EXAIUNATtON REFORMS 

Unfair Meats n Urtfveisity Examinations - A Study 1989 

X.X 

70 

Monograph x Sample Free Item Analysis 1X7 

50.x 

71 

Comfit m ExamiriBbona (Why 4 How) 1962 

65.x 

72. 

(reprint 19X) 

Monograph on Gradng 1977 [rsprinl 1X1) 

15.x 

73 

Moncgraf^ on Practical Examinations 1979 (reprlnl 1X1) 

30.x 

74 

Monograph on Moderation of Examination 

ex 

75 

Results 1X1 (repnnt 1X6] 

Monojyaph on Test 4 Item Analysis 1977 (rsprinl 1985) 

17.x 

76 

Monograph on Ouesbon Banking In English 

10X 

77 

Language 4 Littasture 1978 (re^nt 1X5) 

Monograph on Semester Sy^m 1979 (reprint 1X4} 

20X 

78 

fdono^-a^ on Internal Assessment 1977 (reprint 1964) 

10 X 

79 

Mono^aph on Syllabus Analysu and ResUucturing 1X2 

10X 

X 

(repnnt 1964] 

Research Abstracts - Part 1, II 4 III 1978 each 6 X 

81 

(repmt 1969) 

Research Abstracts - Pari IV 1X1 (rephhl 1M6) 

14X 

62 

OUESTKW BANK BOOK SERIES 

Under^eduate Level (English Script) 

Chemtetry 1994 

1XX 

S3 

Physics 1977 (repnnt 1995) 

130X 

84 

Zoology 19X (revised edition) 

SXX 

85 

Plant Pathology 1994 

1X.X 

X 

Soil Science 1992 

1XX 

87 

Agronomy 1X1 

1XX 

X 

Anatomy 1983 

XX 

X 

Physiol^ 1979 (reprint 1X7) 

45X 

X 

Educational Psychology 1995 

IXX 

91 

Prriitlcal Science 1994 

70X 

92 

Geography 1X2 

X.X 

93 

History 1977 (reprint 1995) 

X.X 

94 

Soootogy 1978 (repnnt 1993) 

IXX 

95 

Banking 4 Accountancy 1904 

70X 

X 

Economics 1977 (repnnt 1X1) 

IXX 

97 

Constitutional Law 1985 

35.x 

98 

Law of Contracts 1X1 (reprint 1969) 

45X 

99 

Eteclric^ Powetr System 1X7 

75 X 

Hindi Script 

IX. Zoology 19X 

IXX 

101 

Chemtsby 1968 

1X.X 

102 Hislofy 1990 (reprliTt 1995) 

IXX 


Address Er]qulnes to: 

Sales & Publication Division 

Association of Indian Universities 

AlU House, 16 Kotia Marg, New Delhi-110 002 
Telephones : 3230059,3232429,3233390,3232305,3232435 


Telex : 31-66180 AlU IN GRAM: ASINDU 


Fax: 011-3236105 


E-mall a]u9del2.^nl.neLin 
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I I 

SHASTRIINDO-CANADIAN INSTITUTE 


Named after Lai Bahadur Shastri, a distinguished statesman mediator and the Prime 
Minister of India from 1964 to 1966, Shastn Indo-Canadian Institute (SICI) is a unique 
educational enterprise. Founded in 1968, it fosters and promotes bilateral understanding 
between India and Canada, mairUy through facilitating academic activities. The main 
focus of the Institute's activities is, funding research, linking academic institutions in 
the two countries and organising seminars and conferences. 

The institute started its functioning with a grant from the Government of India. It began 
by encouraging Canadian teaching and research on India. With a subject focus on the 
hunaanities and social sciences, it funded fellowships and distributed books and journals 
to the libraries of its Canadian member institutions. SIQ's success in sparking interest 
in India studies among Canadian academics led to a greater interest in Canada among 
Indian scholars also. In the early 1980s, SICI began to promote Canadian studies in India 
and in the late 1980s, it expanded its activities into development studies. 

SICI's current activities are under three distinctive heads: 

1. India Studies Programme funded by, the Department of Education, Ministry of 
Human Resources Development, Government of India, provides fellowships to 
Canadian scholars and supplies Indian imprints to Canadian universities. 

2- Canadian Studies Programme, funded by, Foreign Affairs and International Trade, 
Canada, offers fellowships for Indian scholars and visiting lectureships for Canadian 
academics, supplies Canadian imprints to the Indian universities. 

3. The CIDA-SICI Project (CSF) is funded by the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA). The programmes run under the aegis of this project are 
Development Studies Programme, the Partnership Programme, the Journalism 
Programme, Distinguished Speakers Programme and the Summer Programme in 

India. 

The Partnership Programme which proved to be a very popular component of the CSP 
has entered its second phase in the present year. The conclusion of its first phase will 
take place through two dissemination seminars at the end of 1997. These seminars, to be 
held in India and Canada would be a major academic event run by Shastri. 

Shastri membership has expanded from four to twenty two Canadian Instimtions over 
the years. Also its scope has expanded to include law, management, education, and the 
arts recognising the importance of reaching a broader public. The recent endeavours of 
the Institute are its launching of binational conferences and a project for microfilming of 
historical and cultural documents at National Archives of India. 
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ji) 

SRI KRISHNADEVARAYA UNIVERSITY, ANANTAPUR 
Sri Venkateswarapurom-SI 5 003 (A.P.) 

Sri Krlshnadevaraya University came Into existence on 25th July, 1981. It is 
situated in rural environs at a distance of 11 Kms from Anantapur town, Andhra 
Pradesh. It has an extensive campus of about 600 acres. It has an infrastructure 
which is gradually developing enabling the University to make rapid strides. The 
University became a full-fledged, affiliating University in 1988. There are now 25 
departments offering 29 Post-Graduate courses In Sciences and Humanities viz. 
Polymer Science and Technology, Blo-chemlstry, Microbiology Geography, 
Instrumentation, Electronics, Social Work, Computer Science etc. The 
Srikrishnadevaraya Institute of Management was set up at a cost of Rs. one crore 
on the campus offers M .B. A. New courses of study especially of an interndisciplinary 
nature were started and a huge building activity was commissioned. 

There are 81 Colleges affiliated to this University in the districts of Anantapur 
and Kurnool. 

Sri Krishnadevaraya University has impressive history of rapid academic 
growth as a result of financial allocations made by the U.G.C. during VI, V!l & VIII 
Plan periods and the timely matching contributions made by the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh. With the policy frames and programmes of the U.G.C. outlining 
the importance of Interdisciplinary studies and socially relevant research, the 
University has focused its attention in the formulation of IX Plan proposals. The 
University has active and vigorous research programmes. The value of the on¬ 
going research projects is Rs. 3.00 crores. The teaching staff have published about 
100 books and over 3000 articles in leading national and international journals. 
Nearly 100 UGC and R&D sponsored national and International conferences/ 
Seminars/Workshops/Refresher courses have been conducted by the University. 
Under IX Plan programme, the University envisages relevance and quality 
education, equity and access, and coming to grips with a growing body of 
interdisciplinary knowledge through vigorous research, active extension 
education programmes, and field outreach work to show the role the University 
can play in social transformation in the context of pluralism and democracy. 

The University maintains the academic calendar very scrupulously and It 
also ensures that the student attends class work for a minimum of 180 days as 
stipulated by the UGC, New Delhi. Hence the students of this University have 
competitiveness wtilch enables them to compute scrupulously with their counter 
parts at State/Natloncri level competitive examinations. 
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Government of India 

MINISTRY OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
(Department of Education) 

ES-5 Section, New Delhi 


NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS, 1998-99 

Appllcatlora In AipHcate on ttie prescrttwd format addressed to the Soctior Officer. ES-5 Section, External Schdarships EMvislon, 
Deparlment of Education, Ministry of Human Rescxjrce Development, A-1/W-3 Curzon Road Barracks, Kasturba GandW Marg, New 
DeUii-IIO 001 ara hivitod from Indian nationals residing in India few the award of Netherlands Government Scholarships for the academic 
year 1998-99 as per details given below 

1. Number of Scholerehips :• Eight Scholarships of ten months duration each 




- ■■ -- -1 

2. Sub)eet of Study 

No of scholarship 

Level of study 

i) Water Techniques 

2 

Research/Specialisation 

Ii) Business Economics 

2 

-do- 

ill) Medicine 

a) Cancer Research 

b) Cardiology 

c) Gynaecology 

d) M^idne 

4 

-do- 


3, Qualificatione i) For Water Techniques and Business Economics - A Postgraduation Degree with 60% marks or above in the 
related field, ii) For Medicine - A degree of M D in the concerned subject, 4. Age - Not more than 34 years of age as on 31.3 199B. 
5. Documenta to be attached - 1 ) Attested photostat copies of all educational degree/certificates starbng from Matnculation/Higher 
Secondary. H] Attested photocopy of the 'No Objection Certificate’ obtained from the employer, in) Candidates who do not speak Dutch 
should al^ accomfiany their applications with proof that they are competent enough in English (or French or German] A score or a 
TOEFL test or a test administered by the Bnbsh Counal is an example of such proof iv) Pnor contact with the msttutioris of Netherlands 
t 3 f bie application’s choice and a copy/oiptes of the letter/letters of admission received from the Netherlands institutions Nuffic only 
accept carKfidatas who have already contacted the institution of their choice and received letters of admission In case of difficulty 
Royal Netherlands Embassy 6/50-F Shanbpath, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi-110 021 Tel.: 6864951 Fax 68B4956 may be contacted, v) 
An extensive curriculum vitae, vi) A corr^rehensIvB mobvatkin of the appiicalion for the scholarship vii) A list of publications viii) a 
comprehensive work scheme ix) A certRcate from the doctor showing candidates good physical and mental health. B. Scholarships 
MIowsnoee i) Living altowance of NLG 1275 per month. This armunt covers NLG 30 per month for the purchase of books, ii) For 
regular study programme at Universities or hogeschor^. turticwi is free, i e the standard fee (1998-99 NLG 2750) is waived, participation 
In courses in the Nuffic Publication. International courses in the Netherland scholarships awarded under the Indo-Netherlands cultural 
Agreement may also be used for participation in courses listed in 'lnte^T^atIonal courses in Netherlands’ which is published by Nuffic. 
Candidates must be aware, however, that the tutition fees for these courses can be very high and are seldom waved by the institutions 
that conduct them ON request. Nuffic will contnbute to paying such fees, but it will never grant a person more than the amount charged 
for enroimonl in regular University arnl hogeschool programmes. For academic year, 1998-99 this regular annual fee is NLG 2750 The 
result of this restnetion is that for international courses, Scholarship recipients must often pay a large portion of a tuition fee themselves. 
Moreover, the length of some mtemational courses exceeds the maximum period for which scholarships are granted iii) A single 
payment of NLG 300 to help the student cover initial costs iv) The fee lor insurance for the penod of the scholarship. INTERNATIONAL 
PASSAGE COST FROM INDIA TO NETHERLANDS OR BACK WILL NOT BE PAID EITHER BY GOVERNMENT OF INDIA OR 
GOVERNMO^T OF NETHERLANDS IntemabooeJ passage cost will be borne either by the candidates themselves or by their employers/ 
spcjnsore. To this ettect an undertaking must be submitted. 7. Ust Date ; Last date of receipt of applications at the above atWress is 
23rd February, 1998. NOTES : i) Application received after the last date will not be entertained ii) ir^complete applications will not be 
considered, hi) In of candidates qualifying from Universities/lnstitutions which do not give class or division, requirements in lieu of 
first class will be K)% marks, where grades are awarded the candidates must indicate ffie conversion formula, iv) Application of 
candklateB who reside abroad will not tae entertained, v) Candidates who have already been abroad for studies/training/Specialisation 
either on sdiolarship or on their own for a pelod exceeding six months are eligible to apply only if they have been in India for atieast two 
consecutive years after their return from abroad, vi) The candidates should have sufficient knowledge of the geographical sitijation and 
cultural heritage of India and the Netherlands, vii) [a] The decision of the Selection Committee shall be final [b] The appticants who do 
not receive Interview caH by 15th March, 1998 may assume that they have not been found eligible for the scholarship by selectiOT 
committee. No corresponderwe, m this regard, will be entertained viii) Candidates who do not possess the requisite qualifications need 


not apply. 


PROFORMA 


1. Name of the Scholarship Scheme ■ Netherlands Govt Scholarship, 1998-99. 

2. Subject (Write any of the subject given in tie advemsament).. .. 

3. Name of the Candidate (in Block letters). 

4. Full mailing adress. 

(a) Present Address .. • 

(b) Permanent Address. 

5. Nationality. 


Recent 
Passport 
size photo¬ 
graph to be 
pasted here 


UNIVERSITY NEVS^, 3 ^ 6 ), FEBRUARY % 1996 
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Name_ 


7 , DataofbMIfl^lnyaafsvxfmarflhs. 8lal>tow!hidfitt»c8ni;iCl^briong6: 

8. WhBttwranwnfAsrofSC/ST/OBCtfso... 

9. Acadw^recoftistw^tomhii^sdiooONghw'S^^ 


Name (rf tie 
iKwersty 
Board/Inett 


ExnrAiBton (e) 




fvilhpostlorttany 


% or Grade 


Note : (Where no diviskn/Class is awarded and onty grading is done, the conversion formula adopted may be given. 

10 Details of Professional/Practical tiaintng and Research Experience 
specifying tie period Number of papers published 

11 Previous employment with name of the Errqiloyer and period of employment, if any. 

12. Nature of the present employment with date of appointment, designation 

and the name and address of tie employers 
13 Have you been abroad? if so, give, full partculars of the country and the period. 

Also, mention the year and irronth of return to IrKtia 
14. Proposed programme of study/resaarch/training, specifying 
i) The work at present engaged in 
m) Nature and Programme of study/research desired 
ill} Future plans/prospects after the proposed studies/rasearch and 
iv) How are these related to the technical or economical development of India? 

UNDERTAKING ■ 

(a) t hereby, undertake to bear the cost of international travel on my own if selected for Scholarship offered by the Government 

of . ..... . ...j.......... a> ............... . . . 

Date Signature of the Candidate 

(b) In the event of selection of.-.for Scholar^lp against 

the offer the scholarship by the Government of ...the cost of 

international travel (both ways) be borne by 


(Name of the sponsor) 


(Stnke out whichever is not applicable) 


Signature of the sponsor 
davp 97/685 



Nizam'S institute of Medical Sciences 


(A University established under the State Act) 

Punjagutta, Hyderabad - 500 082. A. P 

Rc. No. m98/A-5 Date: 30.0t1998. 

EMPLOYMENT NOTIFICATION 


Applications are invited from the eligible candidates for the following faculty posts (Central Institute's 
Scales of pay and allowances). 

1. PROFESSOR (Rs.5900-200-7300 + NPA) - in Nephrology, Endocrinology and Gastroenterology. 

2. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR (RsAI00-125-4850-150-5300 + NPA) - in Nephrology, Nuclear Medicine 
and Endocrinology). 

3. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR (Rs.3500-125-4500 + NPA) - tn Anaesthesiology, Cardiology, General 
Surgery, Nephrology, Orthopaedics, Pathology, Radiology, Nuclear Medicine, Transfusion Medicine & 
Immuno-haematology, Vascular Surgery, Endocrinology, General Medicine (Leave Vacancy) and Hospital 
Administration. 

Prescribed application form and details of qualifications, age, experience required etc., can be had by 
sending a Demand Draft for Rs.300/- (Ruppes three hundred only) obtained in favour of the Director, 
Nizam’s institute of Medical Sciences, Hyderbad aiongwWh a self addressed stamped envelope of 
RS.16A or by paying cash in person at NIMS counter. 

The Institute reserves the nght to fill up or not to fill up any of the vacancy advertised and also to fill up 
posts at lower level in case qualified candidates are not available. 




Sd/- 

Director, NIMS, Hyd. 

WIDE REACH 
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HANDBOOKS 


Useful for 


seeking admission to uartous 

courses lilce Engineering, Medical, Jtfa nc^gmneirt 

'—‘ ' ‘ ' 'III, 

UNWERSmSS HANDBOOK (27th Edition) 

, 2?'’ ' ‘nformatlon covering 229 Indian Universities including 34 

uSvereW^ universities. 21 technical tnsUtutlons, 15 medical institutions and 8 open 

Price ; Rs. 2,000/- 

HANDBOOK OF ENGINRBRING EDUCATION-1996 

A compen^um of Information for those seeking admission to BE/BTech/Bsc (Engineering) 
courses In 428 Engineering Colleges/Institutions. ^ ^ 

Price ; Rs. 115/- 

HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL EDUCATION01996 

A compendium of information for those seeking admission to MBBS, BDS, BAMS, BPharm. 

BSc (Nursing), BHMS and BUMS courses Including PG medical courses available in 771 
Colleges/Institutlons in India. 

Price : Rs. 110/- 

HANDBOOK OF DISTANCE EDUCATION (Updated — April 1997) 

The Handbook covers 67 universities including 8 open universities offering various courses 
through correspondence/distance mode. 

Price : Rs. 75/- 

HANDBOOK OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION {Updated upto Januaiy, 1997) 

A compendium of information on 303 institutions for those seeking admission to MBA 
and allied courses offered by Indian UnJversities/Instltutes. 

Price : Rs. 110/- 

HANDBOOK OP COBOniTER EDUCATION -1997 

A compendium of information on 199 institutions (including 66 university departments) 
in 88 universities conducting MCA programme and 11 institutions in 3 universities conducting 
MCM programme. 

Price ; Rs. 100/- 

HANDBOOK ON LIBRARY ft INFORMATION SCIENCE-1997 

A compendium of Information on 107 universities and their affiliated Colleges/Institutions 
conducting courses in Library & Information Science at Bachelor’s/Master’s degree level. 

Price : Rs. 70/- 

SCHOLAR8HIPS FOR STUDY ABROAD AND AT HOME-1997 

The publication has been divided mto two Sections : Section I covers scholarship schemes 
for study abroad offered by Foreign Governments/Commonwealth countries and various 
departments of Government of India. Section II covers scholarship schemes offered by vailotfs 
government bodies for study in India. 

Price : Rs. 80/- 

Address Enquiries to: 

Sales & Publication Division 
Association of Indian Universities 
AIU House, 16 Kotia Marg, New DelhMIO 002 
Telephones : 3230059,3232429,3233390,3232305,3232435 
Telex: 31-66180 AIU IN GRAM:ASINOU Fax:011-3236105 E-inaU aiuadel2.vsnl.neLln 
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114,130,135 


98,100 


Page No. 

Adilya Books (P) Ltd., New Delhi 74 

Alagappa Uruveisity, Karaikudi 109 

Aligaiii Muslim Uruversity, Aligarh 119 

All India Management Association, New Delhi 50 

American ^diea Research Centre, Hyderabad 13 

Andhra University Press & Publications, Visakhapatnam 112 
Annamalai University, Annamalamagar lOB 

Arya Book Depot, New I>elhi 49,92 

Aryan Books Intemahonal, New Delhi 70 

Asian Books Pvt Ltd. New Delhi 104 

Association of Indian Universities 114,130,135 

Bharatiya Jnanpith, New Delhi 118 

Birla Institute of Technology, Mesra, Ranchi 88 

Bureau of Indian Standards, New Delhi 64 

Butterworth Heinemann, New Delhi 108 

University of Culcutta, Calcutta 80 

Central Institute of English & Foreign Languages, 

Hyderabad 98,100 

Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Varanasi 101 
Central News Agency Pvt Ltd , New Delhi 113 

Consortium for Educational Communication, New Delhi 122 
Counal of Scientific & Industrial Research, New Delhi 114 
DAVP, New Delhi 67,133 

Dabt Sahitya Research Foundation, Delhi 48 

Daya Publishing House, Delhi 106 

Deep & Deep Publications, New Delhi 78, C-in 

University of Delhi, Delhi 111 

Dhanpat Rai & Co (P) Ltd , Delhi 116 

D K Print World (P) Ltd., New Delhi 26 

Elsevier Science Marketmg, New Delhi 72 

German Academic Exchange Service, New Delhi 84 

Global Information Systems Technology Pvt Ltd, 

New Delhi 107 

Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad 96 

Cury Jambheshwar University, Hisar 102 

Cyan Books FVt. Ltd, New Delhi C-U, C-IV 

Heritage Publishers, New Delhi 123 

Himalaya Publishing House, New Delhi 117 

India Book House Limited, New Delhi 94 

Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi 98 

Indian Counal of Scxaal Saem* Research, New Delhi 125 
Indira Gandhi National Open Uruversity, New Delhi 126 


78, c-m 


Page No. 

Indira Kala Sangit Vishwavidyalaya, Khairagarh 110 

Inter University C^tre for Astronomy and Astrophysics, 


Pune 

Jagmander Book Agency, New Delhi 
Jain Vishwa Bharah Instihite, Ladnun 
John Wiley & Sons (Asia) Pie Ltd., New Delhi 
Umveisity of Kalyam, Kalyani 
Kameshwara Smgh Darbhanga Sanskrit Umversity, 
Darbhanga 
LITRICO, Delhi 

Madhya-Pradesh Hindi Granth Academy, Bhopal 
Manipal Academy of Higher Educahon, Marupal 
Narendra Publishing House, Delhi 
Narosa Book Distnbutois Pvt Ltd., New Delhi 
National Assessment and Accreditation Counal, 
Bangalore 

Nahonal Centre for Biological Sciences (TIFR), 
Bangalore 

Nahonal Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, New Delhi 
Nizam Institute of Medical Sciences, Hyderabad 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 
Periodica Indica, Fandabad 
Prentice-Hall of India Pvt Ltd , New Delhi 
Punjab Technical University, Jalandhar 
Rashtnya Sanskrit Sansthan, New Delhi 
Researchco Penodicals Organisation, New Delhi 
Satish Senal Publications, Delhi 
School of Planning and Architecture, New Delhi 
Shastn Indo Canadian Institute, New Delhi 
Softech Limited, New Delhi 
Sn Knshnadevaraya Uruversity, Anantapur 
Sultan Chand Be Sons, New Delhi 
Taru Books & Journals, New Delhi 
Think Inc, New Delhi 

United States Educational Foundation in India, 

New Delhi 

Univemal Book Traders, I3elhi 
Vtdyasagar University, Midnapore 
Yashwantrao Chavan Maharashtra Open University, 
Nashik 


95,99 
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I INDIA: FIFTY YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 
(Set in three volumes) Verinder Grover, Ranjana Arora 
ISBN 8l-7100-922'0 1500 pp Rs. 3000 (Set) 

^ outstanding woi1< in three volunnes which systematically studies the fifty years of India's 
ndependence political, constitutional, economic and social developments—giving also the 
background to India’s independence with a complete chronology of events, right from 1947 to 1997. 

1 PAKISTAN: FIFTY YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 
(Set in three volumes) Verinder Grover. Ranjarta Arora 
ISBN 81-7100-926-3 1500 pp Rs. 3000 (Set) 

This systematic work In three volumes studies the fifty years o1 Pakistan’s independence—political, 
constitutional, economic and social developments—giving also the background to Pakistan's 
independence with a complete chronology of events, nght from 1947 to 1997, 

INDIAN ECONOMY AFTER 50 YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 

(Set in five volumes) Debendra K Das 

ISBN 81-7629-0564 2500 pp Rs. 4000 (Set) 

This oustanding work in five volumes studies many separate but interlinlied untouched scepticism 
about five major specific areas of Globalisation, Trade. Financial Sector Reforms and Tax System, 
Social Sector and Rural Sector 

50 YEARS OF INDO-PAK RELATIONS 

(Set in three volumes) Verinder Grover, Ranjana Arora 

ISBN 81-7629-060*2 1800 pp Rs. 3500 (Set) 

This outstanding work in three volumes gives various facets ol India-Pakistan relations, attempts 
at resolution of the conflicts, relevant select dxuments, and chronology ol Important events, right 
from 1947 to 1997. It studies in depth The Initial Phase: Partition of India, Indo-Pak Wars, The 
UNO; The Recent Phase: Role of World Community. Indo-Pak Trade Relations. Efforts towards 
Lasting Peace; 50 Years of Indo-Pak Relations: Chronology of Events, Important Dxuments. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SAARC NATIONS 

(Set in seven volumes) Verinder Grover 

iSBN 81-7100-892-5 6000 pp Rs. 9500 (Set) 

The South Asian Association tor Regional Cooperation (SAARC) comprising Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sn Lanka is a dynamic institutionalised regional cooperation 
in South Asia, perceived as an economic grouping to work together for accelerating the pax ol 
socio-economic and cultural development. Being published for the first time, this pioneering work 
in Seven Volumes gives the Constitution, Government, Political System, Trade and general information 
of the Seven SAARC Countries. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF INDIA AND HER STATES 

(Set in ten volumes) 2nd. Ed. 1998 Verinder Grover 

ISBN 81-7629-071-8 8000 pp Rs. 12000 (Se!) 

This Second Edition includes: Vol. 1: India—Land and People including physical features, her 
flag and other relevant data; Chronology 1947-97; Government o( India 1947-97; Central Acts; 
Constitutional Amendments 1947-97; Vol. 2: Documents on India and Her Slates; Dxuments on 
Elections; Vol. 3: Indian Federalism and Centre-State Relations along with select documents; 
Vol. 4; Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab; VoL 5: Haryana, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh; 
Vol. 6: Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra; Vol. 7: Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa; Vol. B: Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu; Vol. 9: North-East India, Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim. Tripura; VoL 10: Union Territories/States, Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands, Chandigarh, Dadra & Nagar Haveli, Delhi, Goa, Daman & Diu, Lakshadweep 
and Pondicherry. In addition, places of historical & tourist importance, art & architecture have been 
included with seiect bibliography in appropriate sections. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC 

DISTRICT GAZETTEERS 

OF INDIA 

SET (11 VOLS.) 

Along with a Suppkmentary Volume 
Edited by ; S.C. Bhatt 

The editor has held senior positions like Director, 

News Service Division, AIR; 

Director, Publications Division; Director, 

Advertising and Visual Publicity (DAVP). 

1998, 6360pp, 546 B/W, 280 Col. Ulus., 557 Maps, 29 cm., Cloth, 

Rs. 20,000 (SET) |Rs. 2,000/- Each Vol.| ISBN : 81-212-0525-5 (SET) 

For the first time a voluminous work is presented here giving authentic and 
encyclopaedic information about the 557 districts of India spread over 25 States 
and seven Union Territories. All the information, facts and figures collected by the 
heads of the various departments of the districts have been incorporated with 
much care in this valuable study. All the districts arc arranged statewise in six 
zones— Southern, Northern, Central, Western, Eastern and North-Eastern. The 
supplementary volume provides the latest information on new 31 districts. 

The volume is giving worth knowing following information about each and every 
district of India. 


LOCATION AND AREA; HISTORY; POPULATION; lANGUAGES AND 
REUGION; GEOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES; RIVERS, CANALS 
AND WATERWAYS; TOWNS, VILLAGES AND AMENITIES; 
COMMUNICATIONS; AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION; ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY; INDUSTRIES; TRADE, COMMERCE AND EXPORT; 
TOURISM; FAIRS AND FESTIVALS; EDUCATION; MEDICAL; MEDIA; 
ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNED DEVELOPMENT. 

___ I 


This - .ell-knitted set is an ideal acquisition and an imperative requirement for all the 
Researchers, Journalists, Editors, Writers, Politicians, N.R.Is, Policy-makers, 
Historians, Tourists, Librarians, Students of the Contemporary Scene. 
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